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WASHINGTON riasHEs 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


SCHOOL PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


All seniors: About 47 per cent of high school seniors 
in United States in October, 1959, intended to enter college in 
1960, and another 20 per cent were still undecided, according 
to findings of inquiry designed by Agricultural Marketing Service 
and Bureau of Census. Of course, some persons who planned to 
enter college will not actually attend in following year, and 
others who did not expect to attend will actually do so. 
Farm and nonfarm youth: One-half of nonfarm high school 
seniors, compared to one-third of rural—farm seniors, planned 
to go to college. About one-fourth of rural-farm seniors were 
undecided about their plans for college attendance, as compared 
with one-fifth of nonfarm youths. 
Males and females: Slightly higher proportion of boys 
(49.1 per cent) than girls (45.2 per cent) were potential college 
| entrants. About 34 per cent of rural-—farm boys and about 29 
per cent of rural-—farm girls reported plans to enter college. 


FIELDS OF STUDY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Fields for males: Same study (above) also sought data 

on educational status of persons 16 to 24 years old, including 

major field of study of persons enrolled in college in October, 
1959. Business and engineering were most frequent fields of 

study reported by male college students. Here are percentages 

in rank order: engineering 20.9; business 19.9; education 9.8; 
biological sciences 9.6; humanities 8.2; social sciences 7.8; 


Field for females: More female college students were major-— 
ing in education than in any other field. This subject was 
named by almost four out of ten females enrolled in college. 
Next came humanities with 14.7; then biological sciences 12.6; 
business 9.6; social sciences 8.5; physical sciences 2.0; en-— 
gineering 0.9; agriculture 0.2; other 7.9; undecided 5.3. 


RECENT POPULATION REPORTS 


Total population: Population of United States including 
armed forces abroad numbered almost 180 million on March 1, 1960, 
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physical sciences 5.5; agriculture 2.1; other 11.8; undecided 3.2. 
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according to estimates of Bureau of Census. Figure includes 
population of Alaska and Hawaii. Numerical increase during past 
decade was by far largest in Nation's history. Gain was 28.7 
million people from January 1, 1950, to January 1, 1960. In 
every eary since 1947 Nation has experienced rate of growth of 
1.5 per cent. 
Births and deaths: There were almost 4.5 million babies 
born in USA in 1959. This represents increase of 48,000 over 
1958 and is second largest number of children born in Nation 
| during one year. During 1950 decade more than 40 million babies } 
were born. Birthrate of 24.3 (per 1,000 of population) in 1959 by 
represented moderate decline from decade's high of 25.2 in 
1957. It is lowest rate registered since 1950. There were about ss 
| 1.7 million deaths in 1959. Death rate of 9.4 (per 1,000 of 4 P 


_ population) in 1959 was slightly below average rate for decade. 
e Size of family: Average size of family increased from € 
3.54 persons in 1950 to 3.66 in 1959. Families were generally 
largest in South, with average of 3.81 persons in 1959. However, 
white families in South had average size of 3.63 persons and non- 
_ white families, 4.67 persons. 


: SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Scientific revolution: National Science Foundation and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have published report of 1957 survey 
of science and engineering in American industry. Though figures 
are now somewhat out of date, they indicate magnitude of technological 
revolution sweeping American industry in recent years. Total 
of 728,000 scientists and engineers were estimated to be em— 
ployed by manufacturing and other industries in January, 1957, 
to plan and carry out research and development programs and 
production, administration, sales, and other activities. This 
represents increase of nearly 30 per’cent since January, 1954. 
Numbers in major fields: Total number of scientists and 
' engineers included 521,000 engineers and 207,000 scientists. 
: Chemists, largest group of scientists, numbered about 71,000. 
- All other physical scientists together numbered less than 50,000, 
- and life scientists about 16,500. Some 59,000 additional scien-— 
2. | tists and engineers were classified by their companies as ad— F 
= ministrators rather than members of a particular scientific or a are: 
technical profession. Among engineers, rate of gain over three— 
} year period was only about 25 per cent, although absolute in- 
_ crease was much larger than in any single scientific profession. 
Employment of mathematicians rose most rapidly (88 per cent). . 
Life scientists (including medical, biological, and agricultural = 
scientists) scored gain of 60 per cent, physicists 54 per cent, 
and earth scientists 37 per cent. Increase of 65 per cent oc-— 
curred in scientists and engineers classified by their companies 
), as administrators. 


Labor Market Participation 


of Physically Handicapped Persons 


Pessons concerned with the hiring, place- 
ment, counseling, or rehabilitating of 
physically handicapped workers have long 
recognized the need for a base line from 
which to judge their efforts. Most studies 
concerning the participation of disabled 
persons in the labor force have been done 
on selected samples from which generaliza- 
tions could not be made. The studies 
which report on absenteeism, turnover, 
rates of production, etc., have usually been 
done on workers in certain companies or in- 
dustries. Other studies have been follow- 
ups of persons who have had certain re- 
habilitation or training experiences. In all 
cases, selection has been a factor both in 
being accepted for the job, training, or re- 
habilitation, and, again, in holding the job, 
or completing the training or rehabilita- 
tion. Data on handicapped workers in gen- 
eral have been noticeably meager. 

The Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota conducted a sur- 
vey of the State of Minnesota during the 
summer of 1958, using accepted sampling 
techniques, in order to get an estimate of 
the size and characteristics of the physically 
handicapped population in Minnesota [2]. 
A total of 2,440 households were inter- 
viewed throughout the state and 521 handi- 
capped persons were identified. Of these 
persons, 255 were of labor force age and 
were not students or housewives. While 


Vera M. ScHtetzer is a Research Fellow at the 
Industrial Relations Center of the University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

This study was supported, in part, by a grant 
from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Ap- 
preciation for expert guidance in the project is 
extended to the principal investigators, George W. 
England and Lloyd H. Lofquist; to the program 
director, Rene V. Dawis; and to other senior staff 
members of the Industrial Relations Center. 


in Minnesota 


the survey was designed primarily to deter- 
mine the size and characteristics of the total 
handicapped population of the state, addi- 
tional information was obtained on the em- 
ployment history of these persons in the 
labor force [3]. The present article deals 
with some of the findings concerning the 
employment of this group of physically 
handicapped individuals. 


Description_of the Sample 


Three-fourths of the sample were male. 
The median age was 44 years. Median 
schooling was 10 years which was compar- 
able to that of the total labor force. How- 
ever, more of the survey sample had an ed- 
ucation of less than seven years than did 
the total labor force. Three-fifths of the 
total sample of handicapped persons were 
married, although the data show a sex dif- 
ference for marital status. Three of every 
four physically handicapped men were mar- 
ried, while only one in four physically hand- 
icapped women in the labor force was mar- 
ried. About one-third of the sample were 
not considered “heads of households” and 
another nine per cent were responsible only 
for themselves. The average number of de- 
pendents including self was 2.35 for the 
total sample, and 3.45 for those classified as 
“heads of households.” 

The nature of the physical disability was 
orthopedic in 35 per cent of the cases, with 


cardiovascular (18 per cent), and general- . 


ized and systemic (10 per cent) disabilities 
being the next most frequently occurring 
conditions. Over half (57 per cent) of the 
disabilities were caused by illness and only 
13 per cent by employment accidents. In 
regard to broad occupational classifications, 
the physically handicapped sample approxi- 
mated the distribution of the state’s total 
labor force except that it has a lower per- 
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VERA M. SCHLETZER 


centage of persons in semi-skilled jobs and 
a higher percentage in unskilled than does 
the total labor force. 


Labor Market Participation 

In considering the labor market partici- 
pation of this group, several things must be 
kept in mind. First of all, the cross-sec- 
tional nature of the survey must be remem- 
bered. Some persons in the sample were 
only recently disabled and were still in a 
period of convalescence. Secondly, there 
were those persons for whom institutional 
care seemed appropriate but who were be- 
ing maintained and cared for by the fami- 
lies involved. Lastly, it should be remem- 
bered that most of the group were without 
benefit of either counseling or rehabilita- 
tion services. 

The survey showed that 59 per cent of the 
physically disabled persons were employed 
and 41 per cent were unemployed. If the 
unemployed group is restricted to those 
persons who were actively looking for work, 
then the percentages change to 81 per cent 
zmployed and 19 per cent unemployed. 
During the same period, unemployment in 
Minnesota for the total labor force was only 
5.9 per cent [/]. Seven per cent of the group 
had never held a full-time job, and 17 per 
cent had not returned to work since becom- 
ing handicapped.1. A majority (64 per 

*In the February, 1949, Survey of Disability, con- 
ducted jointly by the Census Bureau, the Public 
Health Service, the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance and the Division of Statistics, and the Office 
of the Commissioner for Social Security, it was esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of the chronic disabled were 
immediately employable with selective placement, 
33 per cent were “age-placement problems,” and 
only about 7 per cent were severely disabled and 
needed vocational rehabilitation before they could 
be placed in remunerative occupations. No esti- 
mates were given on the proportion of the “age- 


placement problem” group which would need voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 
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cent) of the unemployed group had been 
unemployed for a year or more. 

The median wage earned by the em- 
ployed group was $65 per week for a me- 
dian of 40 hours worked. This compared 
rather unfavorably with wage rates for the 
total labor force. For comparable occupa- 
tions, the average wage was $77 for a 39- 
hour work week.? 

The median length of time employed on 
the present job for the employed group or 
last job for the unemployed group was over 
four years. This points to considerable 
stability of employment among these indi- 
viduals. 

An indication ‘of the degree of handicap 
imposed by the different disabilities on the 
labor market participation of physically 
handicapped persons is shown in TABLEs 1 
and 2. Taste | shows the proportion of 
individuals within each broad disability 
group who returned to work after disable- 
ment. This table refers only to persons 
who had worked before becoming physically 
handicapped. It would seem, from the data 
in TaBLe I, that being handicapped by a 
respiratory or orthopedic disability was not 
as serious as being handicapped by a car- 
diovascular or neuropsychiatric condition, 
in terms of being able to return to work 
after disablement. A sex difference in the 
proportion returning to work was also ap- 
parent, probably reflecting a difference in 
the economic pressures to return to work 
after disablement. More than four-fifths 
of the males returned to work, compared 
with only half of the females. 

Once a physically handicapped person 
returns to the labor force, what are his 
chances of staying employed? Taste 2 
shows the present employment status for 
those persons in each disability group who 
returned to work after disablement. Indi- 
viduals with respiratory diseases were able 
to maintain a relatively high level of em- 
ployment. Only 62 per cent of those with 
cardiovascular conditions returned to work 


? Computed from Employment Trends, Minnesota 
Department of Employment Security, August- 
September, 1958. Data on manufacturing and trade 
occupations. 
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TABLE 1 
Proportion of Handicapped Individuals Who Returned to Work 
after Disablement, by Disability Group 
: Male, % of N Female, % of N Total, % of N 
returning to returning to returning to 

N work N work N work 
Respiratory 8 100 1 100 9 100 
Orthopedic 59 97 8 50 67 91 
Visual, hearing, & speech 8 75 0 8 75 
Nevrological 6 83 5 60 11 73 
Generalized & systemic 13 69 3 67 16 69 
Gastro-intestinal 11 73 1 0 12 67 
Cardiovascular 25 64 9 56 34 62 
Neuropsychiatric 10 60 1 0 11 55 
Other* 3 100 3 33 6 67 
Tora 143 83 31 51 174 77 


* Includes skin and allergy, genito-urinary, and mental retardation disability groups. 


after disablement but, of those who did, 81 
per cent were able to maintain employment. 
In contrast, 73 per cent of those with neu- 
rological disabilities returned to work after 
disablement, but only 63 per cent of them 
were able to maintain employment. 

In order to obtain some general idea of 
the movement of handicapped individuals 
within the labor market, data were collected 
on three positions which were considered 
important in judging the ability of a hand- 
icapped person to maintain a given level 
within the occupational hierarchy. The 


positions considered important indicators 
were: (a) job held just prior to disable- 
ment; (b) first job held after disablement; 
and (c) present job (or last job for those 
who were unemployed at the time of the 
survey). These jobs were classified accord- 
ing to broad Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles categories. Data on the three jobs 
were not available for all individuals. 
About 33 per cent of the sample were dis- 
abled before entering the labor market. 
Another 24 per cent of the sample had never 
worked on a full-time job or had not re- 


TABLE 2 


Present Employment Status of Persons Who Returned 
to Work after Disablement, by Disability Group 


Male, % of N Female, % of N Total, % of N 
N employed N employed N employed 

Visual, hearing, & speech 6 100 0 .— 6 100 
Respiratory 8 88 1 100 9 89 
Cardiovascular 16 88 5 60 21 81 
Gastro-intestinal 8 75 0 75 
Orthopedic 57 75 4 50 61 74 
Generalized & systemic 9 78 2 50 11 73 
Neuropsychiatric 6 67 0 6 67 
Neurological 5 80 3 33 8 63 
Other* 3 67 1 0 + 50 

ToTaL 118 79 16 50 134 75 


* Includes skin and allergy, genito-urinary, and mental retardation disability groups. 
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turned to work since becoming disabled. 
A few jobs were unclassifiable because of 
insufficient information. 


TABLE 3 4 
Occupational Success Based on Job Comparisons ¥ 


Same Higher Lower Not deter- 


TasBLe 3 presents a summary of the job ‘ : 
comparisons as judged by three members of level, level,* level,t minable, 
the research staff who were familiar with Comperisen %o % % % 
= the Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Job after disable- 
While it was recognized that much mobility ment versus job 
is possible within any one broad category, before  disable- 
for our purposes, if a person’s job titles re- _—srment Sie 13 12 8 
mained within a category, the jobs were Present (last) job 
judged to be on the same level. The move- 
ments between most categories were fairly °°"? "ten) job 
clear cut in terms of being on a higher or venus fob oie 
lower level, for instance, from clerical to —gigablement 80 13 5 2 
professional or from semi-skilled to un- 
skilled. The comparisons for which there the second job. 
. were disagreements among the judges gen- t The first job in the comparison is of a lower level 
erally involved the agricultural occupations, than the second job. 
and these comparisons were placed in the 
rs not determinable column. Another objective indicator of the effect 
le- It will be seen from Taste 3 that, for of a physical handicap on the ability of a 
it; those who were disabled after entering the _ person to compete in the labor market is the 
se labor market, 80 per cent returned to a job amount of his earnings. TasLe 4 compares 
he at the same level (usually the same job held earnings on the first job after disablement 
d- prior to disablement) or to a higher-level with earnings on the job held before dis- 
al job. Present (or last) jobs were at the same ablement. About 53 per cent of the group 
bs level or higher than: (a) job before dis- indicated that their earnings after disable- 
ls. ablement for 81 per cent of the group, and ment were the same or better than before 
is- (b) first job after disablement for 93 per disablement. While there appeared to be 
Pt. cent of the group. These high percentages a tendency for generalized and systemic, 
er indicate that individuals who had worked neuropsychiatric, and neurological disabil- 
re- before becoming handicapped were gen-_ ities to have more of an unfavorable effect 
erally able to maintain or improve their on earnings, there were no statistically sig- 
level within the occupational hierarchy. nificant differences between the various dis- 
TABLE 4 
Earnings on First Job after Disability Compared with Earnings on Job before Disability . 
Disability N, %* More, % Same, % Less, % Don’t know, % 
Respiratory 9 44 22 33 0 i 
Visual, hearing, & speech 6 33 33 33 0 
Cardiovascular 21 10 48 33 10 
Orthopedic 61 18 34 34 13 ‘ 
Neurological 8 13 25 50 13 
Generalized & systemic 11 9 27 55 9 
Neuropsychiatric 6 0 33 50 17 
Othert 12 17 50 17 17 
ToraL 134 17 36 36 11 
—- &F * Percentages rounded off to the nearest whole number. 
i t Includes skin-allergy, genito-urinary, gastro-intestinal, and mental retardation groups. 
al September, 1960 9 
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ability groups in the proportion of those 
earning the same or more and those earning 
less after disablement as before disablement. 

In connection with the above findings, it 
is interesting to note that 69 per cent of the 
entire group felt that their disability had 
affected their over-all earning capacity, 
while only 25 per cent felt thay it had not. 
Actually, as is shown in TasBLes} and 4, the 
majority of the group seemed t® have been 
able to maintain their job stags and pay 
levels. This self-perceived re§riction on 
earning capacity probably ref@s to some 


limitation in their job mobilit@ In most 
cases, after becoming handicay §#d, the in- 
dividuals returned to the jobs Jld before 
disablement. 

As a final point in this study § the labor 
market participation of hand: Mpped per- 
sons, characteristics of indi- 
viduals who were actively look. Hj for work 
were compared with those of §™mployed 
individuals who were not looki for work. 
No differences between the two @fups were 
found in age, sex, age at disabl™ent, edu- 
cation, number of dependents, @'pations, 
having had employment experif/ ice before 


disablement, and number of mouths before 
returning to work after disablemeut. How- 
ever, the two groups differed significantly 
in their disability distributions. While 33 
per cent of the total unemployed group 
were looking for work, 52 per cent of the 
orthopedic group, but only 19 per cent of 
the cardiovascular group and 15 per cent 
of the generalized and systemic group, were 
looking for work. Furthermore, the two 
groups differed in the length of time the 


individuals had been out of work at the 
time of the survey. Only one-fifth of those 
who were looking for work had been out of 
work for more than one year, compared to 
55 per cent of those who were not looking 
for work. 


Conclusions 


The data presented above clearly picture 
how the physically handicapped face the 
hard realities of the labor market. The 
fact that most individuals who had worked 
before disablement were able to maintain 
their occupational status levels and, to a 
lesser extent, their earning capacities is most 
encouraging. The average length of time 
on present (or last) jobs, combined with 
maintaining consistent levels within the oc- 
cupational hierarchy, points to the consid- 
erable stability of these persons in the labor 
market. This fact should be of importance 
to the employer who is concerned with the 
high cost of labor turnover. However, the 


high percentage of unemployment, much — 


of which seems to be of long duration, seems 
to be the most significant finding of this 
survey of the physically handicapped pop- 
ulation of Minnesota. 
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MULTIFACTOR TESTS BOOKLET REPRINTED 


The Use of Multifactor Tests in Guidance, the booklet containing the 
series of articles from the Personnel and Guidance Journal on this subject, 
has been reprinted. A limited number of booklets are available from 
APGA Headquarters at $1.00 per copy. Postage is extra unless payment is 


remitted with the order. 
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COUNSELING: 
Philosophy 


DUGALD S. 


Psvcxorocy and medicine have long re- 
garded themselves as sciences, and those 
individuals involved in psychology or medi- 
cine have generally been considered as be- 
ing of the empirical scientific mind, using 
the products of science, if not actively in- 
volved as scientists. When Freud first pre- 
sented psychotherapy to the world, it was 
presented as a science; and religion, which 
probably felt itself as the world’s custodian 
of philosophy, bristled, and the battle that 
had been joined for centuries between 
science and religion was joined between 
psychotherapy and religion. There has 
been much in the way of rapprochement, 
although it is somewhat uneasy, and while 
magazines are quick to print articles by 
scientists on topics which indicate the close- 
ness of religion and science, they are not so 
eager to print a similar number of articles 
on the more threatening and, therefore, 
more unpopular topics which might indi- 
cate why science and religion must remain 
apart. In recent years, however, the ques- 
tion of the relationship of psychotherapy to 
science and/or philosophy has put a some- 
what different light on this issue, since 
psychotherapy viewed as a science will not 
be seen to have quite the same relationship 
with religion as if it is viewed as being 
heavily weighted on the philosophical side. 
Let us look at this question of counseling 
as a science, or a philosophy, or both. 
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or Science 
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Capacity and Skill 


As long as counseling was thought of as 
an integral part of medicine it was thought 
of, rightly or wrongly, as an empirical 
science. The younger field of psychology 
was probably pushed even more in the 
scientific direction by its fierce desire to be 
as good as, or to excel and in some way 
surpass, its more well established brother, 
medicine. Thus, psychology took on the 
jargon of medicine. While psychologists 
do not think of themselves as medical per- 
sonnel, medicine, with some ignorance of 
psychology, considers psychology to be a 
slightly wayward son, but still, without 
question, a member of the family to be con- 
trolled and directed by the older head of 
the household! Psychologists, not without 
cause, became proud of themselves as scien- 
tists, and it is likely that the psychologist 
of old, being somewhat less of a service in- 
dividual than the family doctor, became 
more scientific, and possibly more un- 
approachable, than the family doctor. In- 
volvement in research was, and is, as im- 
portant to medical doctors as it is to psychol- 
ogists, despite the fact that both of these 
individuals, when they are involved in serv- 
ice relationships with their fellow humans, 
make use primarily of learned skills and of 
their capacity to develop a warm relation- 
ship with another person. The medical 
doctor, working more on the physical body 
of a patient, possibly has more need of 
overt skills, whereas the psychotherapist, 
working with the individual as a person of 
feelings and emotions, has more need of 
the capacity (surely not a skill) to establish 
a close and warm relationship with another 
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person. They can use the research findings 
of others, but they themselves are not re- 
searchers. 

Psychiatrists and psychologists whose full- 
time job was a service relationship have not 
generally functioned as scientists, but un- 
til the advent of Rogers, psychotherapy was 
generally accepted, professionally, as an al- 
most completely scientific pursuit. Rogers’ 
careful elaboration through the years of 
client-centered psychotherapy, however, 
brought to the fore this question of the re- 
lationship of counseling to philosophy. 
For many of the more empirical psycholo- 
gists, philosophy was, and is, a dirty word, 
and this writer has more than once heard 
Rogers described somewhat scornfully as 
“nothing but a philosopher.” The psychol- 
ogist as a scientist is by no means all wrong, 
of course, in being somewhat suspicious of 
the philosopher, who may sometimes be too 
prone to accept on “faith.” History does 
tend to present a rather dismal picture of 
what happens when people do not insist 
on asking “why” and do not require some 
evidence before they accept something as 
the truth to be followed blindly. They do 
not want the faith that makes one say “I 
know that I can see a new body in the 
heavens, but my faith says it cannot be 
there so it cannot be there.” This is the 
sort of faith that has made religion the 
enemy of science. 


The Loss of the Person 


In discussing the counselor's responsibil- 
ity in rehabilitation, Patterson [2] effec- 
tively describes what is all too often thought 
of as the scientific method in counseling: 

He determines the eligibility of clients as clients 

and the feasibility of their rehabilitation; he 

appraises the client’s vocational potential and the 
probability of his success; he evaluates the suit- 
ability of various jobs; he interviews the client 
toward realistic (as defined by himself) goals; he 
develops a vocational rehabilitation plan with all 
its parts; he carries out the plan, implementing 
and administering its various aspects; he makes 
referrals to related services. One might ask: 

What is the client doing all this time? Too often 

he is literally doing nothing, except what he is 

told to do by the counselor. 


And might we add that the possible rea- 
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son that the client is doing nothing is be- 
cause he is viewed as an object, a piece of 
material, to be manipulated, after all, by 

e counselor who has the knowledge and 
(ine know-how not possessed by the client. 

atterson wrote this as a protest against the 
all too prevalent concept of vocational 
counseling, but surely it describes, frighten- 
ingly, what happens when the client be- 
comes lost as a person, as a human being, 
as one who is not to be accepted and under- 
stood as he is, but rather as something 
which must be manipulated and modified 
so that he can become another faceless crea- 
ture in a one man Big Brother Society. 

Thus it would seem to me that the scien- 
tific method with objects and things is fine, 
and while we cannot suggest that we should 
toss the scientific method out of the window 
when we deal closely and intimately with 
people as we do in counseling, we might at 
/least look with some caution at certain 
aspects of counseling which might be associ- 
‘ated with the more scientific approach: 

1. The function of science is to determine 
what is, and, as a result of this determina- 
tion, predict what might be, but the scien- 
tific prognosis is based on evidence and 
facts. It is not concerned with values, with 
what ought to be, and this has not generally 
been a problem for the medical doctor, 
since man’s physical body is not concerned 
with what ought to be either. A leg is 
smashed; there are certain proven tech- 
niques which have shown themselves to be 
superior over others in the mending of the 
broken leg. The leg does not ask, “Why 
should I mend?” or “What difference will 
it make if my leg does mend?” or “How 
did I come to get into this situation which 
resulted in a broken leg?” ‘Thus as long 
as the medical doctor. functioned as a sur- 
geon, he could well be scientific, but as 
soon as he began to work with the owner 
of the leg, a human being who had a mind, 
his organic scientific knowledge began to 
fail him. This probably posed no problem 
for the earlier medical doctor, who actually 
knew very little other than how to use his 
few skills and dispense his few medicines, 
but if he was an intelligent individual, con- 
cerned with human values, then he prob- 
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ably functioned very much as a philosopher 
and a counselor. When Freud appeared 
on the scene with the first studied presenta- 
tion of psychotherapy it was offered as a 
science, although Freud was probably think- 
ing of the dangers of the “too scientific” 
approach when he said, “Cases which are 
thus destined at the start to scientific pur- 
poses and treated accordingly suffer in con- 
sequence; while the most successful cases are 
those in which one proceeds, as it were, 
aimlessly, and allows oneself to be over- 
taken by any surprises, always presenting 
to them an open mind, free from any ex- 
pectations” [1, p. 326-327]. Freud was no 
doubt influenced by his medical back- 
ground; and with his generally anti-re- 
ligious point of view, it is little wonder that 
there was not too much in the way of a 
philosophical approach to psychotherapy. 
It should be noted too that, then as now, 
philosophy tends to be related to religion, 
and while this is obviously true, it is not 
correct to assume, as some theologians do, 
that in order to be a philosopher, one must 
be allied with a denominational religion. 
Some of the greatest current and past minds 
in philosophy have been, and are, looked 
at with some suspicion by the more ortho- 
dox of their theological brethren. 

Thus, in a way, man moved into the 
study of the psychological and philosophi- 
cal nature of man, with very little in the 
way of knowledge about the former and a 
general bias toward the latter. To some 
degree this skill holds today, with the psy- 
chologist, as the newcomer in the field, tak- 
ing on many of the characteristics of the 
medical profession even while he strives 
with might and main to prove that he is 
different, as obviously he is! 

Science and Values 

The theologian has not generally been 
considered to be very scientific, being, 
rather, a man of faith. As he moves into 
the therapeutic arena, however, will he 
tend to become more scientific, and if he 
does, what will this do to his faith? While 
one might agree with Walters [3] that “ex- 
istential anxiety is properly the object of 
priestly concern, while pathologic anxiety 
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is the concern of the psychotherapist,” this 
author could not accept the implication 
that existential anxiety is not the concern 
of the psychotherapist. This very example 
might be an excellent indication of the dif- 
ference between the psychotherapist as a 
scientist, and the psychotherapist as a phil- 
osopher. If the therapist is concerned 
only with the pathological, and this is often 
thought of as the logical concern of the 
medical doctor and the clinical psychologist, 
then he can probably remain as the em- 
pirical scientist. Once, however, he be- 
comes concerned with the more “existen- 
tial” aspects of anxiety (and how could 
one be a psychotherapist without having 
this concern) then he has entered the realm 
of philosophy. Certainly it is not man’s 
acts that cause him stress and strain so 
much as it is the guilts, the anxieties, the 
fears, the frustrations that have come to be 
associated with these acts. An individual 
is not disturbed by the physical act of 
masturbation until he learns that it is bad 
for him to masturbate, and something 
dreadful will happen to him if he does; one 
is not distressed about hating a miserable 
parent unless one has learned that one is 
always supposed to love one’s parents; one 
is not too concerned about killing one’s 
fellows as long as we know they are our 
enemy and must be killed, and that we will 
be rewarded for the act. These are surely 
matters of values that bring in questions 
about who we are, what we are around for, 
what is right and what is wrong, and these 
are questions for which it is difficult to pose 
a clear-cut empirical answer. One might 
be scientific in his attempts to evaluate what 
happens as a result of his counseling, what 
might happen if he does this instead of that, 
what -happens if a certain variable (diff- 
cult to isolate in the social sciences) is in- 
troduced, and so on, but how scientific can 
he be in his actual relationship with the 
client, which after all is what counseling is. 

Certainly the organic aspects of psycho- 
therapy can be scientific. Neither the pa- 
tient nor the medical doctor is in the realm 
of philosophy when both are involved in 
a brain lobotomy or an electro-shock or in 
the injection of various drugs. Here one 
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can be somewhat pragmatic and, on the 
basis of statistical evidence, say that we will 
use thus and so procedure on this helpless 
patient, with no involvement on his part, 
and we know the statistical odds that this, 
instead of that, will happen. 

2. The traditional case study approach, 
revered by social workers, might also be 
considered to be somewhat scientific, since it 
tends to be an investigation of what is, 
without the personal involvement of the 
client and without the personal involve- 
ment and intrusion of the values and ideas 


that the counselor does with or to the client 
during the relationship, then one enters the 
realm of the more subjective, the realm of 
feelings, and, one might even say, possibly 
the realm of intuition, at least educated in- 
tuition! This does not mean, howeve1, 
that there is not a great need for empirical 
evidence on the counseling process, but it 
does raise the question as to whether or not 
the counselor can be the empiricist who 
does the research. 

The actual counseling, of course, is 
simply a reflection of the counselor him- 


and thoughts and feelings of the counselor, ~self, and the general low level of counselor 


other than those which are based on evi- 
dence. 
worker becomes a counselor, she is no 
longer working on a case, but with a human 
being, and again the question arises. How 
scientific can one be in the actual close per- 
sonal relationship between client and coun- 
selor or does the very “scientificness” of 
one’s approach render him less effective? 
_ 3. Many of the techniques and methods 
 heragerwc might logically be described as 
ing scientific. Thus, diagnosis is an em- 
/pirical means of assessment 6f an individual 
“or his problems. The whole process o 
analysis and interpretation can really be 
defended only on the basis of a scientific 
validation of their use. Thus, it would 
probably be correct to say that psychother- 
apy, as it is allied with, or the son or rela- 
tive of medicine and/or psychology, will 
tend to have a strongly scientific tinge, and 
certainly many counselors, in their descrip- 
tions of psychotherapy, would refer to it as 
“the science of ....” Surely one could 


agree with the counselor who states that ~ 


if psychotherapy and counseling are to have 
the status of a profession, then its prac- 
titioners cannot say that they operate on 
faith and intuition, and that they don’t 
need any evidence as to whether the client 
is any better or any worse because of their 
ministrations. This is surely the road to 
quackery, and counselors unfortunately al- 
ready have more than their share of quacks! 
On the other hand, if one thinks of coun- 
seling in more Rogerian terms, with the 
stress on the relationship between the client 
and the counselor, rather than on the things 
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\.dence over the “how.” 


competence is, I fear, due not so much to 


Again, however, when the sociaf the lack of training, as it is to the lack of 


education. In fact, it might well be that 
a real education has an inhibiting effect 
on one’s training. We train technicians 
who ask the more empirical question 
“how,” but only the educated man can ask 
the more philosophic question “why.” If 


~counseling is concerned with human dig- 


~nity, and freedom, and integrity, then surely 


“the “why” of our counseling takes prece- — 


We need more 
counselors, possibly, who know how to do 


¢ “things, but we need in vastly’greater num- 
\bers those who know why they do what — 


\they do. When this happens we may have 


Nhope that counselors, as individuals who 


have found for themselves that wonderful 
deep sense of their cwn worth and dignity 
and integrity, will then be able to help 
children to slowly gather this strength in 


themselves. Then they too can stand, © 
alone, if need be, unshatterable and un- 


afraid. These are the people we need des- 


perately in ovr present day society, where - 


individual acquiescence to the group is con- © 


sidered to be democracy, and where indi- 
_vidualism would almost seem to be akin to 
treason. 
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Some Ethical and Scientific Values 
in the Counseling Psychotherapeutic Process 


CHARLES A. CURRAN 


HE ENGLISH essayist, G. K. Chesterton 

[1], once described a young man who 
left England on a journey of discovery. He 
was determined to discover by himself a 
perfect country and there settle and raise 
a family. He went from city to city, from 
civilization to civilization, from the most 
primitive to the most developed, in a diffi- 
cult and thorough search. Finally, across 
a sea he came to an unknown shore and 
found there if not a perfect setting, one 
that was the most satisfying. And as he 
explored, in delight, his newly found land, 
he climbed a hill to look at a new land- 
scape and there saw off in a distance, the 
gleaming towers of the cathedrals and 
buildings of London. He had found by 
long and arduous pursuit, what he had, in 
a way, always known and loved. 

The counseling psychotherapeutic proc- 
ess is, as I have seen it, a search for values 
but not in the usual sense of this phrase. 
It is rather, an adventurous and thrilling 
personal pursuit, in an independent and 
sometimes seemingly dangerous way, of 
values which are uniquely new and per- 
sonal for the client. As the therapeutic 
process moves forward, one of the most con- 
sistent things I have observed is the in- 
creasing anxiety of the client, particularly 
" the younger client, to safeguard his newly 
acquired cache of self-determined values 
and to resist forcibly the counselor or any- 
one else trying to impose, even surrepti- 
tiously, values from the outside. 

But the astonishing thing here is, as 
Chesterton’s analogy suggests, that this in- 
tensely jealous and often fiercely independ- 
ent pursuit does not necessarily produce 
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social rebellion or philosophical and theo- 
logical anarchy. Rather, the opposite 
seems most often to happen. When the 
client, with deep personal integrity and 
security, probes himself in the searching 
and sincere profundity of his relationship 
with the counselor, he retraces the basic 
steps by which civilization and society itself 
has, in some way, been formed. Or to put 
it another way, he surprisingly finds, in this 
absolutely personal pursuit, many of the 
basic values that are most fundamental to 
our whole Western Civilization and often 
shared in varying forms by all civilized 
societies if these societies are really under- 
stood. Here, it seems to me, with a strange 
twist and in a way G. Stanley Hall and 
others of his time would perhaps never have 
dreamed, we have “ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny.” 

In this paper, therefore, I would like to 
discuss (1) the client’s personal pursuit of 
values in client-centered therapy particu- 
larly as I have observed it in clients, and 
some things this seems to imply, and (2) 
how this is related in some ways to the 
philosophical and theological value systems 
of Western Civilization. 


A Greater Rationality 


Rogers has recently said, describing his 
Observations of this same therapeutic proc- 
ess, the following: 


I have little sympathy with the rather preva- 
lent concept that man is basically irrational, and 
that his impulses, if not controlled, will lead to 
destruction of others and self. Man’s behavior 
is exquisitely rational, moving with subtle and 
ordered complexity toward the goals his organism 
is endeavoring to achieve. The tragedy for most 
of us is that our defenses keep us from being 
aware of this rationality, so that consciously we 
are moving in one direction while organismically 
we are moving in another [5, p. 202]. 
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A major factor in personal conflict and 
unhappiness, as Aristotle pointed out, is 
this fact: that a person can seek an appar- 
ent good which satisfies one or the other 
of his needs but which is actually contrary 
to the over-all reasonable good of his whole 
person. Problems arise apparently because 
an individual's craving for particular per- 
sonal, emotional, or sensual satisfactions 
are leading him away from the reasonable 
goals which he ultimately seeks. A man is, 
therefore, capable of a most complex self- 
deception. He can allow himself to be mis- 
led by particular urges to objects and goals 
which he knows will not really satisfy him 
nor ultimately be good for him. 

For a number of years now we have been 
doing research on this process of the shift- 
ing perception of motivating personal 
values in the client’s counseling awareness. 
It invariably involves a shift in focus and 
an increasingly broader realization of all 
the factors involved in a situation or per- 
sonal relationship. This in turn results in 
a changing perception of what is really 
good and thus his choices and actions 
change. We have discussed this research 
elsewhere [3] but to illustrate this, may we 
consider excerpts from a second interview 
and contrast it with the insight stage of the 
tenth interview with the same person [3]. 

These data were drawn from a series of 
interviews of a married woman in a serious 
infatuation with another man. In the 
second interview the only thing she con- 
siders beyond herself and John is one brief 
phrase: “I’ve got people that I don’t want 
to hurt either.” In the whole of the first 
and second interviews the above statement 
represents the only expression of considera- 
tion for any factors or persons except her- 
self and John. However, if we contrast 
this limited viewpoint with the insight stage 
of the tenth interview, we have a striking 
change in perception. The superimposed 
image of John and herself has given away to 
quite a different picture of the whole situa- 
tion. 

When John and I were together it just sorta 
pushed everything into the background . . . But 
you just can’t turn aside and say, “Well, I’m going 
back to where I was”—even though I, if I really 
wanted to—I couldn’t do that. It’s hard to give 


up John after all the good times we've had and 
the things we’ve done, but when you stop and 
think what could have happened why you see 
things different. (Long pause) . . . but I know 
even now, just by not seeing John, I’m better 
physically and spiritually too . . . Yes, the way 
it was before I wasn’t really happy, it was just 
a state of conflict and misery and fear of being 
found out and thinking of the kids and all—no, 
it really wasn’t happy, even when it seemed most 
enjoyable . . . There’s no happiness in it. You're 
always under a constant strain. (Pause) I'll lose 
a lot in a worldly way but I'll gain too. I would 
gain more than I would lose spiritually. 


Observe here the perceptual language in 
the phrase, “When John and I were to- 
gether it just sorta pushed everything into 
the background,” suggesting the superim- 
posed image of “John and I” blocked out 
the over-all awareness of her responsibil- 
ities to her husband, family, and God. The 
second phrase, “But when you stop and 
think what could have happened why you 
see things different,” suggests that the think- 
ing process of the counseling interviews also 
brought about a different self-perception. 
When we analyze what is the difference in 
these perceptions, it seems to be the removal 
of the superimposed, narrowed focus on 
“John and I” for the broad reality aware- 
ness of the responsibilities to husband, 
children, and God. Now, even though 
giving up John is a severe sacrifice when she 
focuses on the pleasure that John brought 
her, she sees herself to be better off physi- 
cally and spiritually, when her perceptions 
are clearly on the total field of responsibil- 
ities, as distinct from John [3]. 

Stated in goal-directed language, this 
viewpoint would suggest that the superim- 
posed image is itself an apparent good and 
that the self tends to move towards this ap- 
parent good until its perceptions are 
broadened and the reasoning and insight- 
ful process of the personality, in this case 
brought about through counseling, brings 
out from the background the real good, the 
total perceptual field. This puts into its 
proper perceptual organization the immedi- 
ate good, which in this case, came from the 
relationship with John. When the im- 
mediate good is measured against the total 
perceptual field of all values involved, the 
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self chooses and moves towards the relation- 
ship of husband, children, and God in the 
total perceptual field, as the real good, and 
rejects the apparent good which previously 
was a narrow focus on “John and I.” 


Toward Inner Values 


We see too in these insight excerpts and 
this description of the therapy process, a 
goal-directed and self-responsible morality. 
That is to say, we are not dealing here with 
some type of built-in Kantian “categorical 
imperative” which can be variously ex- 
plained by the effects of social mores or 
early conditioning and learning of cultural 
attitudes or the imposition of family atti- 
tude or some other type of code. All these 
things may in fact be operating in the client 
in the counseling relationship and probably 
are operating, but the peculiar quality that 
the therapeutic process seems to reveal is 
an inner capacity where, by holding up 
inadequate and ultimately unsatisfactory 
goals, I can stimulate myself to want these 
goals and to project on them much more 
meaning than they really have. Evil, then 
comes in the degree to which I am respon- 
sible for such self-deception and for the 
impulsive yielding to emotions or basic 
drives which cause me to seek these dispro- 
portionate goals. 

Obviously, there is a wide variety of de- 
grees of responsibility in such matters and 
while certain objective factors—such as 
legal or theologica! codes may determine— 
doubtless enter here, there is at the same 
time almost always a strong factor which 
only the person himself at the deepest level 
of his self-understanding—best acquired 
through counseling—would only know and 
be able to reveal. 

We see in the therapy process therefore, 
an inner value system which is yet objec- 
tively effective in producing a better oper- 
ational fulfillment and achievement. Op- 
erational reality, by implication, has ap- 
parently some kind of reasonable substruc- 
ture, granting all its apparent disorder, into 
which the client’s own reasonable process 
penetrates. The therapy process, as we see 
it, ultimately facilitates not only a more 
reasonable integration and control of the 
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personality but also somehow a better, more 
adequate way of living. This pursuit of a 
basic reasonableness in the midst of wide- 
spread disorder, which the counseling ther- 
apy process implies, is what joins its impli- 
cations to our whole legal, social, philo- 
sophical, and theological tradition in one 
of its most ancient Judaeo-Greek-Christian 
forms. 

Let us pursue further what happens 
philosophically in the client’s therapeutic 
process. It seems to me one way of illus- 
trating what happens might be symbolized 
by a triangle. The client begins at the 
point, with unique and personal events, 
situations, feelings, and reactions that seem 
peculiarly to happen only to him. Slowly 
he moves down to the discovery that others 
share many of these things—that he is not 
as different or unique as he thought. He 
begins to adapt himself to others and to 
learn from others but in a way most in- 
terestingly personal and self-determined. 
In counseling, where the counselor strug- 
gles to understand him and thus he is 
helped to understand himself, he studies 
and investigates himself in an intense 
search which the counselor's responses keep 
objective and in a sense impersonal. 

The Discerning Listener 

In our focus on the release and emotional 
oneness and commitment of the counseling 
relationship, we have perhaps somewhat 
overlooked the degree of value that the 
counselor's accurate understanding and 
verbalization adds to the client's clarifica- 
tion and objectification of himself. In a 
recent research project we have been hav- 
ing clients comment on their reactions to 
the interview a few minutes after it is over. 
One of the most consistent comments is the 
way the counselor’s response helped them 
to understand what, in a complex and often 
emotionally involved way, they had just 
said. The following illustrates this: 

I've never been listened to so well—no one be- 

fore ever cared so much about what I was saying. 
I have confidence in speaking. Even if what I 
say is stupid or foolish, I am not made to feel 
stupid or foolish myself. I trust the counselor 
to hold what I say and not to let it slip or be- 
come blurred. In such a situation I can react to 
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myself and my own thoughts and feelings much 
as I might react to those of someone else. There 
is an objectivity about the counselor’s responses 
that is freeing. 

Another person said: 

When I finished last time I thought I was too 
confused to say anything more. Then, as I heard 
your responses, I somehow understood what | 
had said and it seemed very easy to say something 
further. I didn’t sound really as foolish or stupid 
as I thought. I began to become understand- 
able to myself. 


But this reasonable objectivity about one- 
self in counseling is the exact opposite of a 
cold analysis. On the contrary, it is only 
possible to a maximum degree in a pro- 
found relationship of mutually deep com- 
mitment. It is a commitment made pos- 
sible by a love on the counselor's part which 
Greek and Medieval philosophers called 
amor benevolentiae—a love that concerns 
only the other and his good. This they 
contrasted with amor concupiscentiae where 
the person was seeking some self-determined 
return from the other. But in the commit- 
ment of mutual love of amor benevolentiae, 
the counselor is not only a catalytic agent of 
emotions, he is at the same time and even 
more essentially a warm, understanding, 
auxiliary reasoning power. 


Toward Ultimate Values 


Where does this mutual process of client 
reasonable self-search lead? It leads, it 
seems to me, down the triangle to issues and 
values that are increasingly more univer- 
sal and more ultimate. It can lead—it does 
not always—to the most ultimate question 
of all, the meaning of life itself and to a 
struggle with all these final anxieties which 
in the traditional language of Western 
Civilization one would have to call philo- 
sophically metaphysical and theological. 

But even when the basic and most uni- 
versal issues of life, symbolized by the broad 
base of the triangle, are not questioned by 
the client, they seem contained and im- 
plied in the values by which he questions 
and changes more immediate personal 
situations. Some years ago Rogers wrote, 
discussing a case, that insight tends to move 
through the “difficult and painful . . . not 
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for its immediate but for its longtime satis- 
faction” [4, p. 210). 

This awareness might be carried to ulti- 
mate conclusions. The analysis of the 
counseling process demonstrates that in- 
creased insight and a broader understand- 
ing of his personal values, aims, and pur- 
poses enable a person to direct himself 
towards and eventually to reach, more ulti- 
mate goals that are more permanently satis- 
fying. But no transient, material thing 
can, upon analysis, produce the permanent 
security, peace, and lasting happiness that 
each one seeks. The fear of loss is the other 
side of every human possession and security. 
This kind of evaluation should logically 
lead a person to seek a final and ultimate 
Good, which will be a permanent source of 
happiness. 

Each man seems therefore to be in a state 
of both being and becoming for which no 
transient goal or value—however immedi- 
ately satisfying—can offer any final long- 
time fulfillment. We seem to have implied 
here a profound core existential anxiety in 
man—an essential dissatisfaction to which 
Augustine’s famous remark was applied: 
“Oh God, Thou hast made us for Thyself 
Alone and our hearts are ever restless un- 
til they rest in Thee.” This being and be. 
coming would be then, something both 
unique and yet shared by all mankind and, 
I believe, by God. 


A Task in Freedom 


But it is not only this pursuit of values 
that are ultimately the most universal and 
perduringly rewarding that relate the coun: | 
seling psychotherapeutic process to the 
pursuit of values well-known in the tradi- 
tion of Western Civilization. It is also in 
the more immediate values which the proc- 
ess of change in itself contains. 

The counseling psychotherapeutic proc 
ess at its best facilitates a person’s own 
reasonableness, literally frees him to be 
more reasonable when he is enslaved by 
conflicting, emotional, instinctive, or som- 
atic urges. This greater state of reason 
ableness not only enabjes him to study 
himself in an unthreatened and non-de | 


fensive way and to accept and use all he 
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learns about himself, but it also makes him 
capable of a more adequate judgment of 
his own immediate or ultimate life goals 
and better means to them. Finally, this 
counseling psychotherapeutic process seems 
to do a third thing. It integrates the per- 
son’s whole psychosomatic self so that he 
is now also able—often to his amazement— 
to do with surprising ease, what he now 
knows he should do and wants to do. 

We have here an illustration in which a 
client discusses deep positive changes in 
himself: 


... and yet, frankly, it hasn’t been at the ex- 
pense of much consciousness on my part. Does 
this happen? I just don’t know .. . I just don’t 
want to be naive and say that this change has 
to be due to what we have done at this table. 
But I know that it is the greatest cause for the 
change. There may be other factors like my work, 
a change in Marie, and so on, that help to make 
me more agreeable, too. I’m not perfect or a 
new person but my temperament has been of 
fewer moods and less apartness. The changes 
have been obvious to Marie, too, and she tells 
me so... 

Yep, that’s it. The same personality with 
greater control and more integrated function . . . 

And the role that you played did it. 

If you had said to me to quit browbeating my 
wife, or to stop this, or to stop that, it would 
have been a useless attempt. I think that tech- 
nique would have completely failed. Instead I've 
brought these things out time and again, time 
and again. The fruits of these discussions are 
that I’m better and that the cure has been effort- 
less on my part. I’m not perfect or anything, but 
I've been so much better, and it’s noticeable to 
others especially Marie [6, pp. 243-262]. 
This, perhaps surprisingly, is very similar 

to, if not the exact process that Aristotle 
and many of the ancients and medievalists 
considered the prudential process. Pru- 
dence was considered an incommunicable 
ability that could be acquired ultimately 
only by oneself. It could not as such, be 
taught. The first stage of this prudentiai 
process was the self-investigation and in- 
quiry which was called counsel. But this 
is not seeking counsel from another, as it 
later implied, but rather taking counsel 
with oneself, sometimes with the help of 
another. From this concept apparently 
came our modern word, “counseling.” 
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This first stage led then to the second 
prudential stage which involved a double 
judgment—the rejection of past reactions, 
operations, and plans and the development 
of new and more adequate personal solu- 
tions. The third prudential stage followed 
from this and was the self-command stage 
which brought order and integration into 
the emotions, impulses, and bodily func- 
tions so that a prudent man could carry out 
what he judged to be according to his own 
reasonableness. 


Values Rediscovered 


What I mean to say here in this discus- 
sion of the values of the therapeutic proc- 
ess as they relate to our civilization might 
be best illustrated by an incident reported 
in the Korean War. There was great dif- 
ficulty in the soft mucky terrain and the 
huge modern tanks were bogging down in 
the mud. But in one'section the soldiers 
found a path, overgrown with bushes and 
not used for many years apparently, which 
actually held up even the largest tanks and 
trucks and immeasurably facilitated their 
movements. When they investigated the 
history of this valuable passageway they 
learned it was at least a thousand years old, 
constructed by hand in some very ancient, 
now forgotten dynasty. 

This exactly illustrates something of my 
astonishment in the dawning realization 
that many of the things this counseling 
process is revealing about human nature in 
a fresh and dramatic way, are yet not so 
completely new but that some of the an- 
cient philosophical conceptions of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics and what used to be called the 
Cardinal Virtues can yet hold this power- 
ful modern and new psychological move- 
ment. To be sure, much underbrush and 
debris have gathered here, that must be 
swept away. Much misunderstanding, 
confusion, and misinterpretation of ancient 
ethical and characterological terms like 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, and hu- 
mility must be carefully clarified and 
adapted to all that we now profoundly 
know of the therapeutic process. But I am 
convinced that there is yet much that could 
be helpful to us, even now, like the ancient 
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road in Korea. There is evidence, I be- 
lieve, that would join these new psycho- 
therapeutic discoveries to the ancient ethi- 
cal tradition and value scheme of our West- 
ern Civilization, without in any sense warp- 
ing the meaning and usefulness of either. 
But we must be willing to drop our own 
historical stereotypes and, perhaps, even 
ancient prejudices and seek to understand 
these conceptions with something of the 
freshness and clarity they really had for 
the men of much earlier times. By this I 
do not mean necessarily any return to some 
basic theological or philosophical unity, 
however desirable this may or may not be. 
I rather mean the common ethical concepts 
which in fact we all more or less accept by 
implicit observation in Western demo- 
cratic society and which most of us want to 
preserve for ourselves and our children. 
But we accept these values too implicitly 
perhaps, and we are in danger of chopping 
at the roots of the tree or letting someone 
else chop at these roots and eventually jeop- 
ardize the tree, while we yet enjoy and 
treasure its fruits. We need to seek, per- 
haps, not only personal integration but to 
see that this can also be in some way an 
integration with the whole civilization that 
produced us. We need to know not only 
our relationship to our parents, family, and 
immediate environment but also to those 
older peoples whose thoughts and values 
have affected us with equal, if unknown, 
potency. 

What then, finally, would be the per- 
sonal values involved for us if we could do 
this—as the ancient Korean road proved so 
valuable to the movement of the modern 
tanks? Basically, I think it would do two 
things. It would free us from the more 
recent, probably Kantian, ethical concept 
that all personal values must be imposed 
from without which has come not to mean 
either by parents, society, or even more 
threatening and dangerous, by the state. 
It would restore again the possibility of 
starting out, like Chesterton’s traveler, on 
a thrilling personal pursuit of oneself in a 
fierce and independent search for reason- 
able self-values and yet allow that one 
would ultimately come by this process, not 


to violent rebellion and anarchy, but to 
ancient and secure traditional! values. 
These values have helped to carry through 
many centuries the burden of human hearts 
and, I think, can still help this burden. 

Secondly, this would restore our own 
sense of belonging to the civilization that 
produced most of us and is basically respon- 
sible for our whole democratic tradition. 
It would make a place for education in 
values which in no way would impinge on 
a man’s freedom to be unsparingly honest 
and sincere with himself in his own self- 
determined pursuit, through counseling 
psy: hotherapy, or by other educational and 
social means. This kind of personal pur- 
suit the Greeks and Medievalists would 
have called, with a meaning strange to our 
modern ears, the seeking of humility. But 
by this word they would not have meant a 
fawning, inferior, “Uriah Heep” sort of 
thing, the “umble” man, but something 
very clean, dignified, and positive. This 
concept of humility has been defined as 
“the reasonable pursuit of one’s own ex- 
cellence.” Such a definition, it seems to me, 
gives in one phrase about as good a state- 
ment as anything we have to delineate a 
core therapeutic concept and basic value 
scheme. This could be equally applicable 
to counseling, psychotherapy, education, 
and society itself without in any way doing 
violence to society and the rights of others 
and yet at the same time without distorting 
or warping the person’s profound and deep 
need of personal integrity, responsibility, 
and basic independence. 
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An Intensive Vocational Counseling Program 
For Slow Learners in High School 


WALTER A. LURIE, JACOB GOLDFEIN, and ROLAND BAXT 


- SEPTEMBER, 1956, with the opening of 

the school year, a demonstration project 
was initiated in modified English classes in 
one of the high schools of New York City. 
The general purposes of the project were to 
offer an intensive and highly individualized 
vocational counseling service to the boys 
and girls, and to ascertain the value of the 
services offered. The pupils assigned to the 
modified English classes had all shown dif- 
ficulty in progressing in te standard cur- 
riculum. The project continued through 
the academic years 1956-1957 and 1957- 
1958. 

The project was conducted by the Fed- 
eration Employment and Guidance Service 
(FEGS), a non-profit, non-sectarian voca- 
tional counseling and placement agency 
affliated with the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York. It was fi- 
nanced by special grants from the New 
York Fund for Children, Inc. 

Purposes. The specific purposes of the 
project were: 

1. To offer a service valuable for its own 
sake to the boys and girls served by: 

a. Assisting them to grow in knowledge 
and understanding of themselves, and in 
emotional and social maturity; 

b. Helping them to achieve a better 
understanding of the nature, attractions, 
and requirements of various occupations, 
and to relate their own interests and ca- 
pacities to the patterns appropriate for 
various occupations; 


Wacter A. Lurie is Director and Jacos Gotprein 
is Research Associate of the Large City Budgeting 
Conference of the Council of Jewish Federations 
and Welfare Funds, and Rotanp Baxt is Executive 
Director of the Federation Employment and Guid- 
ance Service, New York City. 

This survey and service program was conducted 
under a grant from the New York Fund for Chil- 
dren, Inc., by the Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service. Dr. Lurie served as Research 
Consultant and Mr. Goldfein as Statistician for the 
project. 
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c. Assisting them to clarify their career- 
goals and life-objectives, and to plan and 
take concrete steps towards realistic and 
suitable careers; 

d. Helping to improve mutual under- 
standing of the boys and girls and their 
parents and teachers, and in this way 
aiding with home and school adjustment. 
2. To experiment with methods of ad- 

vancing these objectives, and to develop an 
effective pattern of service. 

3. To demonstrate the value of these 
methods of individual and group counseling 
for possible inclusion in the program of the 
public schools or their possible desirability 
as services by private agencies to supplement 
the public schools’ program. 

Description of the Project. Six class 
groups of approximately 25 boys and girls 
each were made available for the project, 
with the cooperation of the school authori- 
ties, at George Washington High School, 
located in a predominantly working-class 
neighborhood in upper Manhattan. These 
were all entering tenth grade in September, 
1956. Four groups consisted of slow learn- 
ers assigned to double period, modified Eng- 
lish classes, in which they received two con- 
secutive periods (80 minutes) with the same 
instructor. These were presumably similar 
in needs and background, assigned to the 
particular class section arbitrarily on the 
basis of schedule and other such factors. A 
fifth double period class group represented 
a level of academic achievement intermedi- 
ate between the first four and the general 
high school population. The sixth con- 
sisted of boys and girls regarded by the 
school as comparable to the first four, but 
who, for practical reasons of one sort or 
another, had not been assigned to double 
period classes. 

Three of the four similar double period 
groups, chosen arbitrarily, received the in- 
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tensive group and individual vocational 
counseling services to be described, and thus 
became the experimental group (E); the 
fourth similar group, and the two other 
presumably comparable groups, were ob- 
served for comparison purposes, but did 
not receive any of the counseling services, 
and thus formed the control group (C). 

The service program integrated, for the 
specific purposes of the project, the various 
professional activities of the Federation Em- 
ployment and Guidance Service: group 
guidance, psychological testing, individual 
vocational guidance, parent consultation, 
conferences with teaching personnel, utili- 
zation of occupational information, visits 
to industry, simulated workshop activities, 
occupational role playing, and similar serv- 
ices. The major services were (a) the 
group activities, and (b) the individual 
counseling services. These are detailed be- 
low in terms of content and modifications 
that developed, tailored to the problems we 
found and the framework within which we 
operated. 


The Service Program for the 
Experimental Group 


Group Services. Group guidance services 
performed a basic role in attempting to 
achieve the specific purposes of the project. 

The students were exposed to a series of 
group techniques designed to engage them 
in maximum participation. The group 
guidance sessions were planned on an ac- 
tivity basis, geared dynamically to the stu- 
dent level, and utilizing such techniques as 
field visits to industry, discussions, role play- 
ing, films, panel programs, and workshop 
sessions. These formed the nucleus of the 
two-year group guidance aspect of the pro- 
gram. 

Some of the topics covered were: 
. What are interests and abilities? 
. What is personality? 
. What should I know about myself? 
- How <an I learn to study? 
. How can I find out about the world of 
occupations? 
6. How to prepare for the job interview. 
7. How good grooming can help land a job. 
8. How to complete a job application blank. 
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9. How to act during the employment inter- 
view. 

Past experience of the agency in dealing 
with slow learners has indicated that dupli- 
cating real work situations can be especially 
helpful in fixing the idea of employment in 
the minds of students. Within the limita- 
tions of the classroom setting, a “factory” 
atmosphere was created. A boss, foreman, 
checkers, floor girls and boys were elected. 
A time card, individual work production 
cards, and total production records were 
maintained. These and related “props” 
were able thus to effectively establish a 


_working “climate,” unrelated to the school 


classroom. 

Some of the projects undertaken were 
button sorting, assembling and packaging 
of plastic whistles, plier work with electric 
resistors, and a small tool operation with 
TV knobs. The workshop sessions were an 
especially helpful device, bringing to the 
students the “reality” of work situations, 
the meaning of repetitive industrial em- 
ployment, the concept of speed and pro- 
duction, the importance of cooperation 
among workers, and related values. As a 
projective device, this technique gave the 
group counselor a great deal of valuable 
information concerning the students, which 
was forwarded to the individual counselor. 

Along with the group guidance activities, 
a highly individualized vocational guidance 
service was provided the children in the 
experimental classes. This was designed to 
help them understand their personal rela- 
tionships to the world of work’ and to stim- 
ulate movement toward selection of educa- 
tional and vocational goals. 

The use and values of such classroom 
workshops are not the subject of this re- 
port, but this technique contains excellent 
possibilities for further exploration. 

A constant flow of information between 
the group and the individual counselor 
concerning the students was maintained. 
This supplementary information was espe- 
cially important when the professional 
workers were able to see various facets of 
the students’ character and behavior as 
variously expressed in both group and indi- 
vidual settings. 
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The subject teachers did not participate 
in the group discussions, but served as ob- 
servers to familiarize themselves with the 
content and to follow through on the proj- 
ects assigned to the class by the group coun- 
selor. These subject teachers also provided 
the group counselor with pertinent student 
information that rarely appears in the cum- 
ulative record and made whatever arrange- 
ments were required in terms of shifting 
schedules, making guidance appointments, 
and related tasks. 

During the project, progress meetings 
were held with the Guidance Department 
of the high school. Although these profes- 
sionals were not directly involved with the 
program, it was felt that such reports helped 
to maintain the liaison between the faculty 
and our professional staff. Exchange of 
professional guidance information in these 
sessions was an additional program benefit. 

Since the group sessions were conducted 
during the time normally scheduled for 
modified English classes, the chairman of 
that department was also kept current on 
program activities and any modifications in 
schedule that required departmental au- 
thorization. 

Parental cooperation and counseling were 
also provided, where indicated. The par- 
ents were informed of the special program 
at the outset; an orientation group meeting 
of parents was held at FEGS during the 
year, with about one-fifth of the parents par- 
ticipating; and the parents were informed 
that at any time they could arrange to meet 
the individual guidance counselor and dis- 
cuss the progress of their child. 

Individual Services. The program of in- 
dividual services was closely coordinated 
with the group program, so that the chil- 
dren would have the opportunity of rein- 
forcing and applying to themselves the prin- 
ciples and information which were imparted 
in the group guidance sessions. 

At the outset, all individual appoint- 
ments for counseling and testing were sched- 
uled at the office of the FEGS in midtown. 
It was assumed that this would provide a 
new and useful experience for the children 
in an adult setting. It was hoped that this 
would also help them to differentiate the 
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program from the school curriculum in 
which they had been patently unsuccessful. 
After several months of experimentation, 
this practice was abandoned because of a 
high rate of default in keeping appoint- 
ments. In an effort to correct this situation 
and to establish a more effective contact 
with the students, the counselor shifted his 
full-time activities to the school, in which 
office space was provided. This also allowed 
for closer liaison with teachers and school 
administrators to discuss the problems and 
progress of the project and the youngsters. 

Individual client service averaged four 
counseling interviews and four hours of 
testing per person. There is no attempt 
here to spell out the counseling process in 
any detail. A variety of tests was admin- 
istered, including measurements of intelli- 
gence, reading, arithmetic, interests, per- 
sonality, and several aptitudes (clerical, me- 
chanical, spatial, and manipulative). As 
part of the process, school records, results 
of tests previously administered by the 
school and elsewhere, medical reports (when 
indicated), and parents’ questionnaires were 
obtained and integrated into the total pic- 
ture. Parents were offered appointments 
whenever it appeared desirable. The 
singie purpose of the individual guidance 
was to make available to the experimental 
group a highly individualized case service, 
capable of adapting itself to the problems 
and needs of each youngster and proceeding 
at a pace commensurate with his readiness 
and ability to move ahead in the counseling 
process. 


The Results of the Project 


Methods of Analysis and Evaluation. In 
order to assess the extent to which the vo- 
cational counseling services has realized the 
goals sought, an evaluative study was con- 
ducted as part of the project. 

Comparable Studies. There has been 
much research reported in the literature on 
the evaluation of guidance. Particularly 
helpful are the reviews of Froehlich [5], 
Dressel [2], and the National Institute of 
Mental Health [7]; the third of these lists 
984 references on the evaluation of guidance 
and mental health services generally. A 
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recent critique [6] discusses some problems 
of evaluation of guidance, noting that prob- 
lems of criterion-selection have caused much 
difficulty. 

An earlier project, anticipating this one 
in some ways, was a study by Flowerman [4] 
which demonstrated that group methods 
used in English classes could be effective 
guidance processes. The immediate prede- 
cessors of the current study are the FEGS 
project for retarded adolescents [3] and the 
Board of Education’s work with potential 
early school leavers [1], both of which have 
suggested items, methods, and approaches. 

Study Design. Because of limited re- 
sources, the comparatively small number of 
boys and girls, and the diversity of the 
group, a very simple basic study design was 
adopted. The pattern is observation-coun- 
seling-observation; that is, the characteris- 
tics of the boys and girls with regard to 
some relevant items have been observed be- 
fore the counseling process, in the course 
of the project, and at its conclusion. 

In order to separate somewhat the effects 
attributable to the counseling process from 
those reflecting growth, maturation, school 
influences, etc., the same observations were 
made on other comparable students not par- 
ticipating in the project. Thus, several 
significant comparisons became possible: 

1. Initial status of experimental group 
(i.e., the boys and girls receiving FEGS 
counseling) with that of the control group 
(i.e., other students not receiving FEGS 
counseling). 

2. Initial and final status of each group. 
Changes would be expected in each group; 
the changes in the control group established 
the base against which the effects of the 
counseling process may be appraised. 

8. Changes in experimental group in 
comparison with changes in the control 
group. Any differences here should reflect 
the effects of the FEGS service. 

Criteria and Data Available. Criterion 
variables were observed in the area of per- 
sonal growth and vocational realism. No 
attempt was made to find a single satisfac- 
tory criterion measure. Criterion variables 
were observed by means of counselors’ rat- 
ings, school grades, continuation in school, 


gainful employment, etc., and replies to a 
simple questionnaire. 

All information was coded and recorded 
on work sheets, then put on punched cards 
and tabulated by machine. 

Tables were drawn up. Standard statis- 
tical procedures were applied where appro- 
priate to determine significance of differ- 
ences observed, and where the differences 
were significant at 5 per cent or | per cent 
levels of confidence these are so designated. 

The questionnaire developed for use in 
connection with the project and applied to 
both E and C groups in September, 1956 (at 
the beginning of the project), in May, 1957 

(at the end of the first year), and in May, 
1958, follows this article. 
Findings 

Initial Description of Groups. There 
were 74 in the E group initially, and 72 in 
the C group. The findings are reported, 
however, in terms of the 66 in group E and 
44 in group C regarding whom data were 
available both at the beginning and at the 
end of the first year of the project. 

The major findings may be summarized 
as follows: 

Age: The groups were approximately 
matched in age. Of the E group, 27 (41 
per cent) were less than 15 years and 6 
months old in October 1956; 19 (43 per 
cent) of the C group were less than 15-6. 
The mean age of the experimental group 
was 15 years and 5 months, and of the con- 
trol group 15-7, in October, 1956. The 
median birthdate for E was just before 
June 30, 1941, and C, April 30, 1941. These 
differences are not significant. 

Sex: There were 38 boys (58 per cent) 
and 28 girls in E, and 24 boys (&5 per cent) 
and 20 givls in C. 

Test ‘cores: Scores on some school-admin- 
istered paper-and-pencil tests were available 
for most of the children, but not always the 
same tests, and certainly not administered 
under conditions of uniformity. Many of 
the test results also reflect to some extent in- 
dividual differences in the language spoken 
in the home. 

In terms of estimated levels of academic 
aptitude, with the qualifications noted 
above, the median IQ equivalents were ap- 
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proximately 80 for each group (31, or 48 
per cent of the E group, obtained IQ equi- 
valents of 80 or over, in comparison with 
20, or 49 per cent of the C group). The dis- 
persion of the C group was slightly greater, 
with 17 per cent over 90 (E, 12 per cent) 
and 15 per cent, 70 or under (E, 11 per 
cent). 

The median reading level for both groups 
was between 5.0 and 5.9, with a slightly 
higher proportion of E (40 per cent) than 
of C (28 per cent) above the sixth grade 
level. This difference is not significant. 
Since they were in the ninth grade, the 
group as a whole shows retardation of more 
than three years. Median arithmetic scores 
were also in the fifth grade range for both 
groups, also showing considerable retarda- 
tion; here, a difference significant at the 5 
per cent level of confidence appeared be- 
tween the proportion of the C group whose 
scores were known (31 per cent) falling be- 
low fifth grade and that of the E group 
with known scores (13 per cent), but scores 
were available for only a portion of each 
group. 

School Record: The children attended a 
number of different schools before attend- 
ing George Washington High School and 
took a variety of courses with many differ- 
ent teachers. (Approximately one-fourth 
of each group attended more than one jun- 
ior high school.) These factors compound 
the recognized limitations of grades and 
ratings. Attendance reflected general so- 
cial factors in the life of the child and his 
family to some extent. Information avail- 
able from previous school records (i.e., in 
junior high school) includes the following: 

Attendance: Approximately three-fourths 
of the E group and four-fifths of the C 
group were recorded as absent or tardy over 
10 per cent of the theoretical maximum. 

Courses and Grades: The members of the 
E group had initially significantly better 
grades than the C group (65 per cent at 70 
or above, compared with only 31 per cent of 
the C group). This involves averaging over 
different courses and instructors. Note also 
that the E group experienced much more 
deterioration in grades in the course of 
their junior high school careers (34 per 
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cent declined, in comparison with only 5 
per cent of the C group). Both these differ- 
ences are significant at the one per ceut level 
of confidence. Taken together, however, 
they would suggest that the academic 
achievement levels are consparable, al- 
though further data and individual study 
might reveal further significance to these ap- 
parent differences in pattern of school 
achievement. 

Personal and Social Characteristics: Many 
of the boys and girls are foreign-born and 
appear to come from non-English-speaking 
homes of low economic status. Their lives 
have been characterized by numerous moves 
from apartment to apartment, involving 
shifts of schools and disruption of social 
relationships. Stable homes with both 
parents living in the home are lacking in 
many instances. Many of the children have 
problems or handicaps of one sort or an- 
other. Among the major findings are: 

Place of Birth: 32 per cent of the E group 
were born in non-English-speaking coun- 
tries (mostly Puerto Rico), in comparison 
with only 12 per cent of the C group; this 
difference is significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence and should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting test scores, 
grade averages, reading level, and other 
such items. 

Family Composition: About one-eighth 
of the entire groups had living arrange- 
ments other than in a home with both par- 
ents. There was no difference between the 
E and C groups in this regard. A signifi- 
cantly higher percentage of the C group 
than of E are only children. 

Recorded Handicaps: The school rec- 
ords indicate some handicapping character- 
istics, physical, social, or emotional for 23 
per cent of the E group and 18 per cent of 
the C group. ‘Tiais is not a statistically sig- 
nificant difference. Teachers’ ratings re- 
cord “bad” personal interrelationships for 
20-30 per cent of each group, with no sig- 
nificant difference between the groups. Of 
the members of the E group who were rated, 
11 (24 per cent) were specifically desig- 
nated by teachers as “disturbed,” “imma- 
ture,” or “dull,” significantly less (at the 5 
per cent level) than the 10 (53 per cent so 
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rated) in the C group. Only in one in- 
stance, however, did the school record re- 
port a social agency contact with a child or 
his family; there may, of course, be unre- 
ported contacts. 

Previous Work Experience: The school 
records show previous work experience for 
21, or 19 per cent of the entire group, in- 
cluding 13 boys, or 21 per cent. There are 
no significant differences. 

Replies to Initial Questionnaire: The 
questionnaire was designed in consonance 
with the group’s reading ability. It was 
administered in each class by teachers with- 
out reference to the project. Although 
there were many stereotyped or irrelevant 
replies, it would appear that most of the 
boys and girls understood the questions and 
answered frankly to the extent of their self- 
knowledge and ability to formulate replies. 
It is not assumed that all answers were care- 
fully thought through and represent ac- 
curate reports or fully formulated judg- 
ments. 

The principal findings can be summarized 
as follows: 

Time spent on homework: About half of 
each group reported spending two hours or 
more on homework each day. 

After-school activities: It is noteworthy 
that only 5, or 8 per cent, of the E group 
(4 boys, 11 per cent of the boys) had after- 
school jobs; in the C group, 8 had after- 
school jobs (all boys; 20 per cent of respond- 
ents in the C group, 35 per cent of the 
boys in this group). A higher percentage 
of the E (29 per cent) than of the C group 
(12 per cent) however, reported after-school 
chores. Club and neighborhood activities 
and sports were most frequently reported. 

Number of years expected to remain in 
school: Nine in each group indicated ex- 
pectation of training beyond high school. 

Occupational choices: Seventeen of the E 
group (31 per cent of those indicating 
choices) stated plans in the professional and 
managerial range, obviously beyond their 
capabilities; 14, or 35 per cent of the C 
group made similar choices. Clerical and 
sales were chosen by 49 per cent of the E 
group and 48 per cent of the C group. 
Service occupations other than domestic, a 


more suitable group of occupations for most 
of these children, were chosen by only 7 
per cent of the E group and 5 per cent of 
the C group. 

Only three-fifths of the experimental 
group gave reasons for their choices; of 
these, about half indicated some expecta- 
tion of enjoying their work, other replies 
ranging widely, with a number of stereo- 
typed responses. About half of those re- 
plying gave some indication of realizing 
that they must take into consideration the 
nature of the job or the individual’s own 
capacities. 

Preparation for work: In the E group, 31 
(47 per cent) gave direct answers to the 
question of the time expected to elapse be- 
fore entering the chosen occupation; of 
these, 19 (61 per cent of respondents) gave 
answers consistent with the previously 
stated choices. In the C group, 28 (64 per 
cent) answered; of these 19 (68 per cent 
of respondents) gave consistent answers. 
Only 18, or 27 per cent, of the E group in- 
dicated any interest in training beyond high 
school of any sort; 17, or 39 per cent, of the 
C group indicated some interest in training. 
The differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Parents’ choices for children: The chil- 
dren’s verbal responses show a predomi- 
nance of agreement with the choice ascribed 
to parents, rather than conflict over occupa- 
tional choice. Only a little over 10 per 
cent of each group stated disagreement by 
the parents with their choice; but 55 per 
cent of the E group and 64 per cent of the 
C group expressed complete accord. 

Summary of initial observations: The 
group as a whole is found to represent poor 
achievers in school, with unstable back- 
grounds, many personal problems, and lit- 
tle evidence of maturity or realism in ap- 
proaching the questions of occupational 
choice and training. There are differences 
among the groups; the C group is not strictly 
comparable to E. The differences are not 
so great, however, as to render comparisons 
meaningless. 

Description of groups at end of first aca- 
demic year: Each group was studied at the 
end of the first academic year (1956-1957) 
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for purposes of comparison with the initial 
status of the same group and the final status 
of the other group. The first reapplication 
of questionnaires was at the end of May, 
1957; 66 members of the E group, but only 
44 of the C group, were available for this 
second questionnaire. 

Attendance: There was some improve- 
ment in both groups in attendance, although 
very poor attendance records still character- 
ized substantial numbers. Of the E group, 
68 per cent showed the same attendance 
record or some improvement; of the C 
group, 79 per cent. This difference is not 
statistically significant. 

Courses and grades: A comparison of aca- 
demic records at the end of the year shows 
that both groups made some improvement 
in grades. The E group retained its rela- 
tive advantage over the C group. Despite 
the fact that in junior high school the 
grades of the E group were suffering dete- 
rioration, the proportion showing improve- 
ment or remaining unchanged was substan- 
tially the same in each group (74 per cent 
for E and 71 per cent for C), thus showing 
that the process of deterioration did not con- 
tinue for the E group in high school. 

Changes in replies to questionnaire: Both 
groups showed considerable increase in ma- 
turity and realism in their replies to the 
questionnaire. Particularly noteworthy are 
the following findings: 

After-school activities: The pattern re- 
mains the same, but it is interesting to note 
that the E group, which initially had a 
smaller proportion engaged in after-school 
jobs (8 per cent as compared with 20 per 
cent) caught up in the course of the year; 
21 per cent of E, 26 per cent of C working 
after school in May, 1957 (only those re- 
sponding). 

Occupational choices: Here there are 
specific reflections of the vocational counsel- 
ing received by the E group and not by C. 
More of E than of C made changes in their 
expressed vocational choices. Excluding 
those expressing no choice at the end of the 
year, 46 per cent of E made changes as com- 
pared with 25 per cent of C, a difference sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. Whereas 
originally there had been no significant dif- 
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ference between the two groups in stereo- 
typed acceptance of parental choices, after 
counseling the E group showed only 36 per 
cent accepting parent choices without ques- 
tion, whereas the C group remained un- 
changed at 64 per cent; this indicates more 
independent thinking regarding occupa- 
tions on the part of the E group. 

In the E group, the number unrealistically 
choosing professional and technical occupa- 
tions declined by six, or 37 per cent; there 
was no change in the C group. On the 
other hand, in E there was a gain of three 
in those choosing service occupations other 
than household, and a loss of one in the 
corresponding C choices. 

It is interesting also to observe that re- 
sponses indicating some concept of the im- 
portance of work-enjoyment and of train- 
ing in preparation for work, in both of 
which the E group showed less realism than 
C initially, show no differences between the 
groups in May, 1957. That is, E caught up 
with C in these respects. 

The numbers in each group are small, 
but substantially all differences are in the 
same direction, indicating greater maturing 
for the E group. This lends weight in inter- 
pretation to the findings. 

Summary of items of comparison: Ex- 
cept for school attendance and dropouts, 
differences uniformly reflect greater growth 
in maturity, realism, and occupational 
awareness on the part of the members of 
the E group than those of the C group, who 
received no service as part of the project. 

Items Relating to the Experimental 
Group Only: Additional items of evidence 
regarding the effects of thr vocational coun- 
seling service are not sul. sect to comparison 
with the C group, since they were derived 
in the course of the counseling process itself. 

Counselor’s observations: The counselor 
who worked with the members of the E 
group individually rated them in terms of 
knowledge of occupations, understanding 
of their individual capacities in relation to 
occupations, level of cooperation in the 
counseling process, and degree of emotional 
control. Using as a standard the level ex- 
perienced with youngsters in general, he 
found no member of the modified English 
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group above “average” in the first three of 
these categories, and almost all “low” or 
“very low.” In terms of emotional control, 
while none was rated as “high,” 51 (77 per 
cent) were regarded as “average.” The 
ratings for improvement 1. the course of the 
year, however, showed approximately 90 
per cent improved in terms of knowledge of 
occupations and of self, and level of coop- 
eration, and no one was judged to have 
retrogressed. In emotional control, where 
the group as a whole was less markedly be- 
low the expectation, 37 (56 per cent) were 
reported as showing improvement, and only 
one (1.5 per cent) appeared to the counselor 
to have lost ground. 

Test scores: The boys and girls in the E 
group received various psychological tests 
in connection with the individual counsel- 
ing service offered them by FEGS. In 58 
instances, this included individual intelli- 
gence tests (the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale in all but two of these). The 
results of the individual intelligence testing 
by FEGS stand iu marked contrast to the 
results reported on the school record. The 
median IQ equivalent for the E group, ac- 
cording to school records, was 78; on the 
FEGS tests, 90. Whereas only eight (seven 
of these were tested by FEGS) were over 90 
in school-rated IQ’s with none over 100, the 
FEGS found 10 over 100. FEGS found four 
under IQ 70; school records showed seven 
(of whom six were in the group tested by 
FEGS). A scatter diagram shows a fairly 
uniform upward movement of about 10 
points from school records to FEGS IQ’s. 

The effect is even greater when the “per- 
formance” scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
are used, rather than combined scores. The 
distribution of performance (i.e., non-ver- 
bal) scale 1Q’s shows a median of about 95, 
with 16 over 100, the highest scoring 117. 
Verbal scale scores, however, show higher 
ratings than those in the school record. 

The interpretation of these highly sig- 
nificant changes is not, of course, that FEGS 
counseling raised the children’s intelligence 
level. Neither is it likely that the generally 
higher scores are merely retest effects, since 
very few of the members of the E group are 
likely ever to have had the same or similar 


tests, certainly not in recent months. 
Rather, the large increases reflect more ac- 
curate rating obtained by skilled individual 
testing. This important finding indicates 
that the less refined group methods greatly 
underestimated the potential abilities of 
these pupils. An earlier recognition of their 
capacities would obviously result in more 
suitable educational placement and han- 
dling. 

Students’ reactions to project: In the 
course of the project, students receiving 
group guidance were asked at various times 
to indicate what they felt were the reasons 
for the project, and what they had gotten 
out of group discussion. While their spon- 
taneous responses reflected their limited 
background and difficulties in articulation, 
the replies indicated a focusing of interest 
in the vocational area and an awareness of 
the need for giving careful consideration to 
the question of occupational choice. 

Findings at end of second academic year: 
The project and the study were continued 
through a second academic year. The data 
suggest continued maturation and growth 
in the direction of realism in vocational 
planning. The advantage gained by the 
experimental group in the first year was 
maintained, and the E group continued to 
show relatively greater progress on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Only 65 or 88 per cent of the original E 
group and 60 or 83 per cent of the original 
C group re-entered school in September, 
1957. Many of these were no longer as- 
signed to the same class section, and a num- 
ber dropped out or were transferred in the 
course of the school year. Because of the 
smaller number of students available for 
study at the end of the second year, espe- 
cially in the C group (49 in E as compared 
with 74 initially, and 34 in C as compared 
with 72 initially), attempts at more refined 
comparisons with the measuring instru- 
ments available would not be rewarding. 


Conclusions 

1. The data suggest that the group and 
individual counseling services given by 
FEGS to boys and girls in the double period 
modified English classes helped them to 
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achieve greater realism and maturity in 
vocational planning. 

a. Their responses to questionnaires 
showed more grasp of the need for giving 
thought to choice of career, greater aware- 
ness of the factors which enter into career 
choice, greater independence from pa- 
rental judgment, greater understanding 
of the nature of work responsibilities, 
greater knowledge of occupations and 
the ways of training for them and enter- 
ing upon them. 

b. Their counselors’ ratings showed 
growth and desirable change. 

c. Their own judgments indicated that 
they had profited by the counseling. 

d. In comparison with boys and girls 
of similar background who did not re- 
ceive FEGS services, while these also 
showed some changes in the direction of 
greater maturity and realism over the 
year, in substantially every meaningful 
particular the group served showed 
greater changes in the desired direction 
than did the group not served. 

2. Through individual testing under con- 
ditions of satisfactory rapport, a generally 
higher level of intelligence was found to 
characterize the group than had been ex- 
pected on the basis of group tests of aca- 
demic aptitude administered in the schools. 

3. The counseling services appear to have 


Questionnaire: My Interests and Plans 


had the desirable effect of increasing the 
proportion of boys and girls who engaged 
in part-time work after school as an aspect 
of an individualized program of meeting 
current employment needs and orientation 
to the world of work. 

4. The program seems, therefore, to have 
been of value to the boys and girls who 
participated and to have been integrated 
into the school program without disruption. 
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Here are some questions which will help you to plan wisely for study and for your 
work when you are no longer in school. Please answer as carefully as you can. Your 


answers are confidential. 


1, The amount of time I spend doing my homework and studying my lessons each day is 


about . . . . hours. 


2. The way I usually spend my time after school is... . eee 


8. I plan to stay in school for . . . . 


4. I expect to start working at thisjobin . . 


. + years. What I plan to do to get ready 


5. My parents and relatives have told me that the kind of work I should plan to do is 


My opinion of their advice is... . . 
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G.A.T.B. Norms for Lower High School Grades 


ROBERT C. DROEGE 


T= GENERAL Aptitude Test Battery 
. (GATB) was originally developed to 
determine occupational potentialities of 
persons in, or about to enter, the labor mar- 
ket. Aptitude norms for a large number of 
specific occupations and groups of occupa- 
tions have been established on the basis of 
wide-scale research conducted within the 
Federal-State Employment Service system. 
Most of this research has been done on adult 
groups, and the GATB has proved to be a 
valuable instrument for measuring voca- 
tional aptitudes of adults needing voca- 
tional counseling. This includes high 
school seniors who are tested in large num- 
bers (223,841 in 8,301 schools for the class 
of 1958) in connection with high school 
counseling programs conducted by the var- 
ious State Employment Services in coopera- 
tion with high schools throughout the coun- 


In 1953 Super pointed out the need for 
using tests with occupational significance in 
counseling students at the time they enter 
high school. He said: 


“I am quite impressed with both the technical 
problems and the practical importance of the 
administration of tests that have shown occupa- 
tional significance, such as the GATB, to young- 
sters when they are at about the ninth grade level. 
This is the choice point. This is where curricula 
are chosen. The decision may be changed later, 
but at least a preliminary decision as to type of 
curriculum is made and these curricular choices 
are, after all, pre-occupational, whether they are 
choices of the academic curriculum which is pre- 
professional, or the commercial curriculum which 
is pre-business, or the technical curriculum which 


~ Rosert C. Droece is a Psychologist in the Test- 
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ice, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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is pre-trade. Obviously, it is to the advantage 
of the student and of the school to have data that 
help the youngster to choose a curriculum which 
is oriented toward the type of work and the way 
of life that he is going to enter or that he may 
enter eventually” [15, p. 48]. 


Within the last two years there has been 
an increasing recognition of the need for 
educational-vocational counseling services 
for students in the lower high school grades. 
Educators, government authorities, and 
manpower specialists [3-5, 13, 14] have 
been actively encouraging plans for increas- 
ing such services. It is their opinion that 
careful counseling early in the high school 
years can be of great help to students in 
making tentative selections of vocational 
goals as a basis for planning their courses of 
study in high school. 

Along with the increasing emphasis on 
earlier educational-vocational counseling, 
there has been an increasing demand for 
making the GATB available to school coun- 
selors for use in counseling students in the 
lower high school grades. To meet this de- 
mand, the U. S. Employment Service has 
developed tentative GATB norms for use 
in the ninth and tenth grades. The purpose 
of this article is to (a) summarize the re- 
search conducted to develop GATB norms 
appropriate for use in the ninth and tenth 
grades and (b) describe further aptitude 
test research being conducted by the U. S. 
Employment Service on high school stu- 
dents. 


Research Summary 


To be of maximum effectiveness in the 
educational-vocational counseling of stu- 
dents in the lower high school grades, apti- 
tude tests should have the following charac- 
teristics: validity for occupational success; 
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validity for high school and college success; 
stability of measurement; and appropriate 
level of test norms. 

Validity for Occupational, College, and 
High School Success: A most important re- 
quirement of any aptitude test battery used 
in vocational counseling is that it should 
have demonstrated validity for predicting 
occupational success. The tests in the bat- 
tery should measure aptitudes important in 
a variety of occupations, and there should 
be good evidence of the validity of the apti- 
tude tests for predicting success in many 
different occupations. The GATB prob- 
ably comes closer to meeting this require- 
ment than any other multi-factor test bai- 
tery [11, 16]. Validity data from occupa- 
tional test development studies are sum- 
marized in Section III of the Guide to the 
Use of General Aptitude Test Battery [18] 
and in the “Validity Information Ex- 
change” section of Personnel Psychology. 
It should be noted that this research has 
been based on samples of individuals tested 
as adults. 

Since comprehensive counseling of stu- 
dents in the lower high school grades is di- 
rected at educational as well as vocational 
planning, there should be evidence that the 
aptitude tests used predict success in 
courses of study in high school and college. 
There is considerable evidence that the 
GATB has a substantial relationship to col- 
lege success. Results of studies on college 
groups relating the GATB to success in 
various academic fields are summarized in 
Section III of the Guide to the Use of Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery [18]. A few 
studies have been conducted in which the 
relationships of the aptitudes of the GATB 
to high school success were determined. In 
three of these studies, the students in the 
sample were tested initially in the ninth 
grade and retested in the twelfth grade. For 
each sample, ninth and twelfth grade apti- 
tude scores were correlated with over-all 
high school success. Then weighted aver- 
age validities for the combined sample were 
obtained separately for the ninth and 
twelfth grade aptitude scores. TasLe | 
shows the weighted average validity coeffi- 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of Weighted Average Validity 
Coefficients for Ninth and Twelfth Grade GATB 


Scores 
N = 663 
Weighted Average 
Aptitudes Validity Coefficients Difference 
of the Grade 9 Grade 12 in Validity 
GATB Scores Scores Coefficients 
Intelligence 0.53 0.56 —0.03 
Verbal Aptitude 0.52 0.58 —0.06f 
Numerical Aptitude 0.56 0.55 0.01 
Spatial Aptitude 0.17 0.31 —0.14t 
Form Perception 0.37 0.43 —0.06* 
Clerical Perception 0.56 0.55 0.01 
Motor Coordination 0.32 0.33 —0.01 
Finger Dexterity 0.26 0.31 —0.05 
Manual Dexterity 0.21 0.26 —0.05 


* Significant at the 0.05 level. 

t Significant at the 0.01 level. 

Note: All weighted average validity coefficients are 
significant at the 0.0001 level. 
cients for ninth and twelfth grade aptitude 
scores and the difference between these 
validity coefficients for the aptitudes of the 
GATB. 

The aptitudes most highly related to high 
school success are Intelligence, Verbal Apti- 
tude, Numerical Aptitude, and Clerical Per- 
ception. These aptitudes all have validity 
coefficients in the 0.50’s for ninth grade and 
twelfth grade scores. Statistical tests of sig- 
nificance indicate that the probability of 
obtaining correlations of these magnitudes 
by chance is less than one in 10,000. These 
results show that there is a substantial rela- 
tionship between certain aptitudes of the 
GATB and high school grades, and that 
aptitude scores obtained as early as the ninth 
grade provide reasonably good predictions 
of future high school success. 

How do the predictive validities of ninth 
grade scores compare with the concurrent 
validities of twelfth grade scores on the apti- 
tudes with the highest validities? The data 
in TABLE | show that of these aptitudes 
only Verbal Aptitude has a significantly 
higher validity for twelfth grade scores 
(r = 0.58) than for ninth grade scores (r = 
0.52) made by the same students. 

Stability of Measurement: Aptitude tests 
cannot be used with confidence unless there 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of GATB Stability Coefficients for 
a Sample of Students Tested Twice in the 
Twelfth Grade and Weighted Average Stability 
Coefficients for Eight Samples of Students 
Tested in the Ninth and Twelfth Grades 


Grade at Initial 


Aptitudes Testing Difference 
of the Grade 12 Grade 9 in Stability 
GATB (N=1159*) (N =1700) Coefficients 
Intelligence 0.87 0.76 0.11f 
Verbal Aptitude 0.86 0.74 0.12T 
Numerical Aptitude 0.84 0.77 0.07t 
Spatial Aptitude 0.81 0.76 0.05f 
Form Perception 0.73 0.64 0.09T 
Clerical Perception 0.75 0.77 —0.02 
Motor Coordination 0.81 0.69 0.12T 
Finger Dexterity 0.67 0.65 0.02 
Manual Dexterity 0.73 0.64 0.09F 


*N = 1009 for Finger Dexterity and Manual 
Dexterity. 

t Significant at the 0.01 level. 

Note: All stability coefficients are significant at 
the 0.0001 level. 


is evidence that the tests have substantial 
stability of measurement! over a period of 
time. Studies have shown that the apti- 
tudes of the GATB do have a satisfactory 
degree of stability for adult groups when 
the interval between first and second admin- 
istration of the tests is three months or less 
[18]. But other studies on rates of aptitude 
maturatien [/, 2, 7, 8] have shown that there 
may be differences in the rate of progress of 
the maturation process for individuals who 
have not reached full aptitude maturity. 
A question arises as to whether individual 
differences in rate of maturation have a 
serious detrimental effect on stability of 
aptitude measurement in the lower high 
school grades. If this were the case, the test 
scores of younger high school students could 
not be expected to provide stable indica- 
tions of occupational and educational po- 
tentialities. It would follow that use of 
aptitude tests for long-range counseling of 
students in the lower high school grades 
could not be justified. Evidence of the de- 


1The term “stability of measurement” will be 
used to refer to the relationship between initial test 
scores and retest scores for a specified group of 
individuals. 
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gree of long-term stability of the aptitudes 
of the GATB for students initially tested in 
the ninth grade and retested in the twelfth 
grade are available from eight studies. Sta- 
bility data are also available for a sample of 
students tested with the GATB twice in the 
twelfth grade with an interval of three 
months between initial testing and retest- 
ing. ‘Taste 2 shows a comparison of the 
stability coefficients for these two groups of 
students. 

For all aptitudes except Clerical Percep- 
tion and Finger Dexterity, the correlation 
between initial and retest scores of the 
twelfth graders is significantly higher than 
the correlation between initial and retest 
scores of students tested in the ninth and 
twelfth grades. The largest difference is 
0.12. Part of the difference in results is no 
doubt due to the fact that the interval 
between initial testing and retesting was 
only three months for the twelfth graders 
but three years for the ninth graders. As- 
suming that the time interval between test- 
ings is a factor, we may tentatively conclude 
that the stability of scores of ninth graders 
compares favorably with the stability of 
scores of individuals who have reached apti- 
tude maturity. A study of the long-range 
stability of the GATB administered at the 
adult level is in progress to determine the 
effect of length of interval between testings 
on stability coefficients. Additional evi- 
dence relating to stability of the GATB at 
the tenth grade level was obtained in a 
study by Cook and Wrenn [6] who found 
that there was little difference in factorial 
composition of the GATB at the tenth and 
twelfth grades. 

Development of Tentative GATB Norms 
for Ninth and Tenth Graders: As pointed 
out before, the U. S. Employment Service, 
in cooperation with various State Employ- 
ment Services, has developed aptitude norms 
for specific occupations and groups of occu- 
pations through extensive research with the 
GATB on adult groups. These aptitude 
norms cannot be used without modification 
with students in the lower high school 
grades because of the effects of growth on 
aptitude scores during the high school years. 
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There is good evidence that aptitude scores 
are still increasing during this period from 
studies on the GATB [6] and other tests 
{[2, 8, 17, 19]. Since 1948 several GATB 
maturation studies have been conducted to 
determine the extent to which scores on the 
GATB increase during the high school 
years. Some of these studies utilized a test- 
retest type of experimental plan which in- 
volved testing students in one of the lower 
high school grades and then retesting them 
in the twelfth grade. Other studies were 
done using an independent sample plan in 


_ which scores of students tested in the twelfth 


grade were compared with scores of other 
students tested in the lower grades who 
eventually became twelfth graders in the 
same school. Both designs require making 


_ assumptions which may not be entirely war- 


ranted, and there is considerable contro- 


| versy as to which design is “best” [/, 12, 19]. 


The test-retest approach is the most direct 
and probably the most appropriate when 
the results can be adjusted for the effects of 
practice. But sufficient data for estimating 
and partialing out practice effects on the 


_ GATB are not yet available. Therefore, it 
_ was decided that development of tentative 


norms for the ninth and tenth grades should 
be based on data from studies in which the 
independent sample design was used. 

Data were available for 40 samples of 
students tested in seven states. Each sample 
consisted of either boys or girls tested in 
either the ninth, tenth, or twelfth grades 
and included only those students who even- 
tually became twelfth graders in the same 
school. The total number of students in 
the 40 samples was 5,922. To determine the 
effects of growth on aptitude scores during 
the high school years it was necessary’ to 
equate aptitude scores of students in ninth 
and tenth grade samples to aptitude scores 
of students in comparable twelfth grade 
samples. Various statistical methods may 
be used to equate test scores of individuals 
in different groups. Flanagan [10] believes 
that the equi-percentile method is the most 
satisfactory primarily because, unlike other 
methods, it does not make the assumption 
of similar shapes of the two score distribu- 
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tions and a linear relationship between the 
two series of scores. Flanagan’s discussion 
is in terms of obtaining comparable scores 
for different tests or different forms of the 
same test, but the argument applies equally 
well (if not better) to the problem of ob- 
taining comparable scores for two groups 
of students at different stages of the aptitude 
maturation process. 

The equi-percentile method was applied 
to the data for the 40 samples as follows: 
For each sample tested in the ninth and 
tenth grades, the percentile scores of the 
students were matched with the percentile 
scores of students in a comparable twelfth 
grade sample of the same sex and in the 
same school. This was done separately for 
each aptitude of the GATB. A graphic 
analysis of the combined results showed that 
the increases in aptitude scores were (a) 
greater between the ninth and twelfth 
grades than between the tenth and twelfth 
grades and (b) about the same for boys and 
girls. The results for boys and girls were 
combined and tables for converting aptitude 
scores in the twelfth grade to equivalent 
aptitude scores in the ninth and tenth 
grades were prepared. These tables show 
conversions for each aptitude of the GATB 
for all scores in the score range 40-160. The 
ninth and tenth grade equivalents of twelfth 
grade scores of 80, 100, and 120 are shown in 
TABLE 3. 

The U. S. Employment Service uses a 
multiple-cutting score approach in develop- 
ing aptitude norms for specific occupations 
and groups of occupations [9]. These 
norms are established in terms of combina- 
tions of GATB aptitudes and minimum 
scores found to predict occupational success 
in studies on samples of adults. The norms 
can be used without modification in coun- 
seling twelfth graders, but the minimum 
scores are too high for use with students in 
the lower high school grades. To make the 
aptitude norms useful for counseling ninth 
and tenth graders, the adult minimum 
scores were converted to equivalent ninth 
and tenth grade minimum scores. This was 
done by using the tables developed for this 
purpose in this study. For example, con- 
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TABLE 3 
Ninth and Tenth Grade Equivalents of Twelfth Grade Scores of 80, 100, and 120 


12th Grade Score of 80 


12th Grade Score of 100 


12th Grade Score of 120 


Aptitudes 9th Grade 10th Grade 9th Grade 10th Grade 9th Grade 10th Grade 
of the Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent Equivalent 
GATB Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores Scores 

Intelligence 74 77 92 96 109 112 
Verbal Aptitude 76 78 91 94 107 110 
Numerical Aptitude 76 77 94 97 112 115 
Spatial Aptitude 76 78 94 97 111 117 
Form Perception 71 75 92 96 109 115 
Clerical Perception 72 73 91 94 106 111 
Motor Coordination 70 73 90 94 109 112 
Finger Dexterity 71 74 90 95 108 114 
Manual Dexterity 70 71 90 92 110 113 


sider the Occupational Aptitude Pattern 
which covers occupations such as Physician 
and Engineer. The adult norms for this 
OAP, established on the basis of test re- 
search studies on adult groups, consist of 
Intelligence, Numerical Aptitude, and Spa- 
tial Aptitude with minimum scores of 125, 
115, and 115, respectively. The tenth grade 
norms for this OAP include the same three 
aptitudes with the lower converted mini- 
mum scores of 117, 110, and 112, respec- 
tively. The ninth grade minimum scores 
are still lower: 113, 107, and 106, respec- 
tively. Adjustments in minimum scores 
made in this way permit use of available 
occupational norms in the interpretation of 
scores of ninth and tenth grade students. 


Additional GATB Research on High 
School Students 


To evaluate the adequacy of the tentative 
GATB norms, a longitudinal experimental 
design has been developed and is being used 
in the collection of data for a study in which 
19 State Employment Services are participat- 
ing. The design involves testing students 
in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
and retesting the same students after they 
reach the twelfth grade to determine the 
maturation effects in the intervening pe- 
riods. There was also provision for testing 
a control group of students in the twelfth 
grade at the time students in the lower 
grades were tested initially. The 19 state 
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agencies tested a total of 36,207 students in 
large, medium, and small schools for the 
study between February | and April 30, 
1958. Data collection for this study will 
continue until the ninth grade students are 
retested in the twelfth grade in 1961. A 
separate practice effect study is also in prog: 
ress. The purpose of this study is to deter- 
mine the effects of practice on GATB scores 
of fully matured individuals when the in- 
terval between initial testing and retesting 
is one, two, and three years, respectively. 
These intervals are the same as those be- 
tween initial testing and retesting of 
eleventh, tenth, and ninth graders in the 
longitudinal maturation study. The results 
of this study will be used to adjust the re- 
sults of the maturation study for the effects 
of practice. 

Eighteen of the state agencies participat- 
ing in the longitudinal maturation study are 
also participating in a follow-up study to 
determine the relationship between GATB 
scores and academic success in high school. 
The sample consists of students tested for 
the longitudinal maturation study. Data 
collection for this study will continue until 
the close of the 1960-1961 school year. 

A follow-up study on occupational and 
college performance using individuals re 
tested for the longitudinal maturation study 
has also been initiated. Measures of occu 
pational and college success will be obtained 
for these individuals two years, and again 
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seven years, after they graduate from high 
school. The results of this study will pro- 
vide information on the validity of the apti- 
tudes of the GATB for predicting occupa- 
tional and college success of students tested 
in the lower high school grades. 
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COMMENTS 


T# PAST DECADE has seen tremendous de- 
velopments in the field of aptitude meas- 
urement. The combination of (1) refined 
measuring devices, (2) large-scale testing 
programs in selection, placement, and coun- 
seling, and (3) interest in the early iden- 
tification and development of the talented 
has resulted in more and better information 
concerning the structure and growth of 
human abilities and the characteristics of 
our human resources pool. 

Since its founding in 1955, the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation has tested 
over 1,500,000 students. During the spring 
of 1960, Project Talent will test over 500,000 
high school students in a national inventory 
of aptitudes and abilities. The present 
article reports that nearly a quarter million 
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high school students of the 1958 class were 
administered the GATB. To these mass 
testing programs must be added the un- 
counted millions of aptitude, interest, and 
achievement tests given as part of local or 
individual programs. 

Much of this quantitative increase in 
testing has been due to the use of tests as 
tools in service programs. In addition, how- 
ever, has been the over-all research goal to 
determine how soon success and satisfaction 
in occupational activities can be predicted. 
This research goal has led to the standar¢i- 
zation of occupaticaally relevant tests on 
younger age groups and to study of the long- 
term predictive value of tests. 

The study described in the above article 
is an excellent example of these trends. It 
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presents evidence of the potential usefulness 
of the GATB as a measuring and predictive 
device at the ninth and tenth grade levels. 
The rationale, simply stated, goes something 
like this: the GATB aptitudes are sufh- 
ciently stable at grade nine to warrant the 
development of ninth grade Equivalent 
Scores which can then be used to enter into 
the Occupational Aptitude Patterns already 
developed on adult occupational groups. 
Through this procedure ninth grade test 
performance can be interpreted in terms of 
later occupational performance. 

As basic research on the maturation, sta- 
bility, and predictive value of occupation- 
ally relevant aptitudes, this GATB study 
and the additional research on high school 
students now in progress will add consider- 
ably to our scientific knowledge. The Test- 
ing Division of the USES has provided nor- 
mative and developmental data which, if 
used wisely, will make possible better coun- 
seling of young people. 

There is a growing concern, however, 
among professional vocational counselors, 
over the possible misuse of information of 
this type. Their concern grows out of sev- 
eral factors: (1) the uncritical use of and 
overdependence upon test scores by inade- 
quately trained counselors in a variety of 
settings; (2) the increasing social pressure 
to decide early upon a specific occupational 
goal; (3) the still inadequate evidence on 
the maturation rates and predictive value 
of aptitudes in the individual case. 

They fear that vocational counseling will 
succumb to the public stereotype repre- 
sented by the not unusual request, “I would 
like the aptitude test to find out what I 
should do.” They fear that a legitimate 
attention to the early identification of talent 
will become an unwise attempt to channel 
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young people too narrowly and too soon. 
They realize the danger of applying group 
findings to the unique individual without 
taking into account the various sources of 
error in the predictions and without consid- 
ering the total pattern of factors which are 
relevant in the individual case. 
The increasing quantity and validity of | 
information concerning aptitudes in rela- | 
tion to occupational success must, therefore, | 
be accompanied by provision for better | 
trained users of the information and by a 
clearer recognition of the objectives of voca- 


tional counseling with the earlier age . 


groups. 

The goal of vocational guidance at the 
junior high level is the broadening of occu- 
pational horizons rather than the premature 
narrowing of choices. It should maximize 
the individual’s potentialities rather than | 
merely screen him in relation to a few re-| 
quirements. It should provide a_ broad | 
career orientation which will facilitate the | 
making of the specific curricular choices | 
required by our educational system but it 
should not require specific occupational de- 
cisions per se. Vocational maturity in ninth | 
graders is a function of the recognition of | 
the possibility of vocational goals and the 
desirability of planning for them but it does 
not require having consistent or stable vo- 
cational preferences per se. 

Let us not, therefore, let our appropriate 
enthusiasm for increased knowledge about 
the development of human capacities spill | 
over into inappropriate attempts to turn 
testing for self- -understanding into pigeon- 
holing or career orientation into job chan- 
neling.—ALBeRT S. THOMPsON, Professor, 
Department of Psychological Foundations 
and Services, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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x A SUBSTANTIAL impact upon graduate y and personnel. In the decade ahead, a sig- 


programs for the preparation of school 
counselors has been made by counseling 
institutes provided under Title V-B of the 
National Defense Education Act. Fifty 
such institutes were conducted in the sum- 
mer of 1959 and enrolled more than 2,000 
counselors and teachers preparing for coun- 
seling in secondary schools. It is estimated 
that as many as 12 to 15 thousand counselors 
_ will be reached by similar institutes subsi- 
_ dized by the NDEA in a five-year period. 
| This total is approximately equal to the 
| existing number of counselors presently em- 
| ployed in the nation’s secondary schools. 
| Thus, the impact in terms of numbers of 
| counselors to be reached by this program is 

indeed significant. 


_ A Critical Overview of Status 


Rateace:, years ago few colleges and uni- 
rsities were interested in and qualified to 
prepare counselors and psychological work- 
ers for the public schools. Only a small 
proportion of the nation’s schools had coun- 
selors or school psychologists. In the past 
decade, a remarkable growth has occurred, 
perhaps triple or quadruple, both in the 
number of programs for the preparation of 
counselors and in the number of such per- 
sonnel designated as counselors in the 
schools. 


Desirable as this growth has been, it has 
roved largely to be a quantitative growth 
—an acceleration in numbers of programs 


Wits E. Ducan is Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

This article is an abstract of a paper presented 
by the author at the American Psychological Asso- 
— Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
5, 1959. 
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nificant obligation is clear—not only to meet 
the continuing pressure for more graduate 
programs and more counseling personnel, 
but also, and more importantly, a demand- 
ing responsibility for improvement in 
quality. 

Quality not quantity is the really im- 
portant variable. The number of coun- 
selors has grown at a faster rate than qual- 
ity. Quality has increased in individual 
cases, but has not kept pace with the de- 
mand for an increasing supply of profes- 
sionally skillful school counselors to meet 
the needs of rapidly accelerating secondary 
school enrollments. 


Counselors, by and large, in the public, 


secondary schools, rise from the ranks of 
teaching. As a strategy for increasing the 
number of such personnel and for the ac- 
ceptance by staff of counseling work, this 
avenue of development has proved success- 
ful. It must be noted, however, that a sig- 
nificant gap exists in the professional prepa- 
ration of such counselors who rise from the 
ranks of teaching. Basically, this gap is in 
the foundations of psychological prepara- 
tien which undergirds the real understand- 
ing of human behavior. 

An examination of the counselor certifica- 
tion requirements of 32 states which have 
specified standards for counselors reveals 
some significant weaknesses. Among the 
generally accepted eight areas of minimal 
preparation, only four receive emphasis in 
the established counselor certification re- 
quirements. These four areas are: (1) 
philosophy and principles of guidance; (2) 
educational and occupational information; 
(3) appraisal techniques; and (4) introduc- 
tion to counseling. These four emphasized 
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areas relate primarily to the “how” rather 
than to the “why” of the counseling rela- 
tionship. The remaining four recognized 
areas of preparation are not consistently 
emphasized in counselor certification stand- 
ards; namely, (1) personality theory and 
development; (2) statistics and research 
methodology; (3) group procedures in guid- 
ance; and (4) supervised counseling experi- 
ence. In short, only half of the areas of 
recommended minimal standards are given 
consistent emphasis in state certification of 
counselors. 

A second analysis of quality in counselor 
preparation is derived from an examination 
of the graduate course offerings in 1956- 
1957 of more than 300 colleges and univer- 
sities which reported programs in counselor 
education. One-third or less of these insti- 
tutions specify clearly required courses for 
counselors in personality theory and devel- 
opment, statistics and research. Less than 
half of the programs which list counselor 
training staff offering graduate level degrees 
in counseling make provision for supervised 
counseling practicum. Furthermore, few 
counselor preparing institutions are satis- 
fied with criteria and methods used for 
selective admission and continuing review 
of candidates for degrees in counseling. 

This brief overview of present status tends 
to reveal that\ counselor preparation pro- 
grams now in existence have at least three 
major areas of weakness:) (a) foundations 
in psychology; (b) effective selection pro- 
cedures; and (c) counseling practicum 
under professional supervision. Therefore, 
any review of the role and influence of the 
newly inaugurated NDEA program for 
counselor preparation must recognize that 
significant weaknesses are already present 
in established graduate programs. Such 
weaknesses cannot be laid at the door of any 
newly established national supporting pro- 
gram. In fact, it is quite clear from the 
short experience of this first year of the 
federal program that much may be accom- 
plished by the NDEA sponsored counseling 
institutes to correct some of the obvious and 
recognized weaknesses. 

As a member of APA Division 17 and as 
a director of one of the 50 counseling insti- 


tutes conducted in the summer of 1959, it 
appears to me most appropriate at this 


point to (a) identify some of the positive | 


points of influence deriving from the NDEA 
program, and (b) delineate some of the con- 
cerns related to the current acceleration of 
subsidized counselor preparation programs. 


Positive Influences of NDEA Institutes 


1. Strong supportive influence of national — 


leadership. 

The attentiveness and concern of the U. S. 
Office of Education for improvement in 
school counseling services has alerted not 
only the public and administrators of public 
schools, but also institutions of higher edu- 
cation to their responsible obligations in 
meeting a need for effective guidance and 
counseling services in the schools. The 
leadership afforded by the USOE staff has 
been cooperative and strong in a profes- 
sional sense. 

2. Increased cooperative interaction of 
related academic disciplines in development 
and operation of counselor preparation 
programs. 

The counseling institutes conducted thus 
far have not only accelerated the sharing of 
responsibility for counselor education 
among college departments of education, 
child development, and psychology, but also 
give evidence of helpful involvement of a 
variety of other academic disciplines. 

Data derived from the staff lists provided 
by 48 of the 50 institutes this past summer 
reveal, however, a need for more involve- 
ment of college staff members in psychology. 
Such participation is needed in institute 
planning as well as in the instructional and 
laboratory activities of institutes which are 
authorized. 

While a full statistical analysis of institute 
staff is not possible at this time, the data 
received reveal some interesting generaliza- 
tions: 

a. Approximately 48 per cent of the 766 
reported staff members, full, part-time, and 
consultative, were identified with fields of 
education, educational administration, and 
counselor-training. (This does not include 
118 staff members listed in educational psy- 
chology.) 
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b. Forty-four per cent represented staff 
members from various fields of psychology 
(118 educational psychologists, 48 counsel- 
ing psychologists, 10 clinical psychologists, 
and 11 child or school psychologists). 

c. Five per cent of the staff represented 
strictly academic fields such as sociology, 
economics, anthropology, mathematics, sci- 
ence areas, etc. 

d. Three per cent represented specialized 
fields such as medicine, psychiatry, speech, 
pathology, industrial personnel, etc. 

It is of interest to note that 16 of the 48 
institutes reporting accounted for two-thirds 
of the staff identified as psychologists, and 
these same 16 institutes accounted for all of 
the 48 counseling psychologists listed. 

Thus, while a substantial proportion of 
all institute staff members were psycholo- 
gists, the majority participated in a rela- 
tively small proportion of the institutes.* 

3. Provision of rich opportunities for ex- 
perimentation and development of new ap- 
proaches to counselor preparation. 

Unquestionably, existing programs of 
counselor-preparation need “beefing up.” 
A stronger emphasis upon foundation 
courses in psychology and child develop- 
ment are long overdue. More clearly 
planned laboratory and practicum activities 
are needed. Often budget limitations have 
stood in the way of such development. The 
NDEA subsidy and professional staff leader- 
ship offer much support to improvement 
and unique experimentation in counselor 
preparation. It is observed that institute 
plans typically include the much needed in- 
tegrative seminars, laboratory activities, and 
related field practice. These developments 
will have a most salutary influence upon 
graduate programs in the counseling field. 

4. Development of plans for profession- 
ally supervised counseling experience. 

NDEA institutes have offered support and 
encouragement and improved practicum ac- 
tivities. This has represented perhaps the 
greatest single weakness in existing coun- 


*Time did not permit a check of listed staff 
against the current APA Directory. It is likely that 
more counseling psychologists and Division 17 mem- 
bers might be identified among the large proportion 
of staff listed generally in the field of education. 
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selor preparation programs. Supervised 
practicum is costly in time, facilities, and 
ratio of staff to students. Approved insti- 
tutes have had the opportunity of demon- 
strating the role and value of supervised 
practicum through the much needed subsi- 
dization of this feature by NDEA. 

5. Increasing attentiveness to selective ad- 
mission and continuing review of candi- 
dates for counselor preparation. 

Extensive selection appraisal and review 
have been encouraged by the NDEA insti- 
tute program. Overwhelming numbers of 
applicants for enrollment have forced insti- 
tutions to examine their selection methods 
and to establish more effective screening 
procedures. The institute program offers 
a unique opportunity for experimental test- 
ing and evaluative follow-up of candidates 
enrolled in counselor preparation. 


Some Points of Concern 


While the general reaction of this ob- 
server of the NDEA counseling institutes 
program is favorable, it is possible to forsee 
some points of concern regarding the im- 
pact of this nationally subsidized program. 

1. Emphasis extended by the national 
level program of counseling institutes might 
easily give the impression that counselor 
preparation requires only a_ short-term, 
“crash-type” training program. 

Professional organizations such as APA, 
APGA, and local counseling groups are well 
aware of the need for higher standards in 
counselor preparation. Support for this 
concern is needed at the national level by 
subsidizing agencies to help balance the 
demand for quantity of counselors with an 
equal concern about the quality of their 
preparation. Increasing support nationally 
is needed for a minimum of a two-year pro- 
gram of professional preparation. 

2. NDEA institutes must not be per- 
mitted to encroach upon established, regular 
programs of counselor preparation. 

With limited professional staff and facili- 
ties in most institutions of higher education 
for the established programs of counselor 
preparation, it is possible that subsidized 
institutes may divert these limited resources 
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away from regular, non-subsidized students. 
Inroads upon the time of regular staff mem- 
bers and imbalance in the use of existing 
facilities must be avoided. 

3. Critical attention must be given by the 
USOE in the approval of subsidized insti- 
tutes to provisions for adequate professional 
staffing and supporting facilities. 

Counselor preparation, even in short- 
term institutes, requires more than tech- 
nique courses offered by one or two meth- 
ods instructors. A critical shortage of quali- 
fied faculty exists for staffing both regular, 
on-going programs.and thé new, subsidized 
institutes. A national clearing center or 
registry of additional qualified and avail- 
able staff for counselor preparation appears 
to be needed. 

4. Lack of adequate involvement and par- 
ticipation of basic psychology staff and 
counseling psychologists could well repre- 
sent one of the marked short-comings of 
subsidized counseling institutes. 

Counselor preparation programs are lo- 
cated largely in colleges or departments of 
education. A desperate need exists for 
qualified psychology staff to seek involve- 


ment and participation, not only in the 
planning stages but also in the actual teach- 
ing and operation of the institutes. Psy- 
chologists have an obligation to take co- 
operative steps in demonstrating interest 
and availability for such participation with 
their colleagues who are directly involved 
in these programs at the local level. 

5. Evaluation of the total effect of the 
institutes in attaining the objectives of in- 
creasing the number and quality of coun- 
selors represents an essential obligation. 

Both the sponsoring university or college 
and the U. S. Office of Education must in- 
clude provisions for institute evaluation in 
their programs. Some provisions have been 
made for review and reporting, but plans 
for critical evaluation need to be extended. 

In short, counselor education has pros- 
pects for tremendous strengthening through 
the current NDEA program of subsidizing 


carefully planned and selected counseling | 


institutes. The future of counselor educa- 
tion, to this observer, looks exceedingly 
promising on the basis of this initial year’s 
experience with cooperative national lead- 
ership and NDEA support. 


THE HOME STUDY REVIEW—NEW QUARTERLY 


The first issue of a new quarterly, professional journal, The Home 
Study Review, was published this spring by the National Home Study 
Council, Washington, D. C. Its purpose is to present original articles, 
research studies, reprints, news stories, book reviews, and commentaries 
related to correspondence education thus providing a means of exchanging 
information among those engaged in the home study field. Edited by 
Robert Allen, Executive Director of the National Home Study Council, 
the quarterly will be published in the spring, summer, fall, and winter for 
public and private school and university educators, government and 
industry officials interested in the field of correspondence study. Editorial 
and subscription correspondence should be directed to the National Home 
Study Council, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Opportunities and Responsibilities 


In Test Development and Test Use 


ALEXANDER G. WESMAN 


HE POTENTIAL impact of the National De- 

fense Education Act on the field of 
evaluation and measurement would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate. Thousands upon 
thousands of students have been measured, 
as a result of this program, in abilities in 
which they would not otherwise have been 
measured. Hundreds of school systems 
have elaborated their testing and guidance 
procedures in ways which they would not 
otherwise have seen as possible. Statewide 
testing programs have arisen where they 
did not previously exist. The time, effort, 
and money devoted to testing activities have 
been enormously expanded, and are likely 
to be even further expanded in the future. 
NDEA funds represent a truly major invest- 
ment in American education. Will this in- 
vestment fully realize its objectives? Yes, 
if all those to whom the program offers op- 
portunities accept the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. No, if responsibilities go un- 
recognized. No, if those who direct the 
utilization of the funds and those who bene- 
fit financially from the increased usage of 
tests and measurements fail to fulfill respon- 
sibilities however evident.. 


Other Beneficiaries 


Who is afforded opportunities by the 
passage of the National Defense Education 
Act? Primarily, of course, it is the student 


ALEXANDER G. WesMAN is Associate Director of 
the Test Division of the Psychological Corporation, 
New York City. 

This article is based on a paper presented by the 
author at the American Psychological Association 
Convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, September, 1959. 
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who is intended as the ultimate, if not di- 
rect, beneficiary of the investment; but it is 
not only the student who will derive direct 
benefits. There are profits to be made by 
the publishers of the tests which find favor; 
there are royalties earned by the authors of 
the tests. There are budgets in state de- 
partments of education, suddenly provided 
with monies over the expenditure of which 
the department has considerable discretion, 
and budgets in local school systems unex- 
pectedly augmented with funds which de- 
rive from federal rather than local taxes. 
For the people who publish the tests, au- 
thor the tests, or direct testing and coun- 
seling activities at the state or local level, 
the newly available money provides un- 
usual opportunities—opportunities which if 
seen in narrow perspective can mean im- 


mediate financial profit to authors and pub-, 


lishers, and subsidization of pet projects to 
directors of testing programs, but disap- 
pointingly little to the student and the 
fields of education and measurement; if 
seen in broader perspective, the financial 
gains can still be ample, the contributions 
to budgets can help improve established 
programs or bring new programs into be- 
ing, while the primary goals of NDEA and 
their highly desirable concomitants are be- 
ing achieved. 

Publishers and authors of tests can ac- 
cept the increments in profits and royalties 
as simply the proper reward of the ingenu- 
ity, skill, artistry, and effort that went into 
the creation of the instruments, with no 
feeling of further obligation. It might be 
suggested that enlightened self-interest 
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would indicate a different viewpoint. The 
additional profits might well be re-invested 
in the improvement of the very instruments 
whose sale yields those profits, in the im- 
provement of other instruments which have 
not been similarly favored, in the develop- 
ment of new instruments, or in the develop- 
ment of devices and materials which will 
facilitate the mechanics of the testing proc- 
ess or the interpretation and communcation 
of test results. 


Perfection Not Yet Upon Us 


Even though a test, or a set of tests, has 
been widely adopted for use in testing pro- 
grams, it is likely to be susceptible to im- 
provement. There are opportunitics for 
expanding the sizes of normative samples, 
of obtaining more representative norms, of 
developing meaningful local norms. There 
will be new samples on which validity may 
be studied and new criteria against which 
to study validity—assuming, of course, that 
schools will cooperate in such studies. 
Manuals might well be revised to incorpo- 
rate the extensive new data and increase the 
usefulness of the tests. 

While we are engaged in revising man- 
uals, publishers and authors ought to con- 
sider some of the new conditions under 
which test results will be used. Particu- 
larly, it is important to recognize that the 
task of administering the tests, and of in- 
terpreting the test results, is frequently fall- 
ing on unprepared shoulders. This is in- 
evitable, perhaps, when the use of tests is 
so suddenly and so extensively broadened. 
It is to be hoped, naturally, that in-service 
training courses and similar methods will 
be employed to improve the competence of 
those who have not heretofore been trained 
in test administration and interpretation. 
But such training takes time—and, mean- 
while, tests are being given and test results 
are being interpreted. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, for test manuals to take 
into account the lack of experience, and of 
sophistication, of teachers and counselors 
suddenly faced with new responsibility. 
Directions for administration will need to 
be paragons of clarity, with details fully 
spelled out. The importance of adhering 
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strictly to prescribed time limits must be 
emphasized. No assumptions can be safely 
made that teachers will understand the 
conditions necessary to standardized test 
administration unless the teachers are ex- 
plicity instructed—and even then we can 
only hope that each teacher has been so 
motivated as to care whether or not the 
tests are properly given. This may be an 
alarmist view, but experience indicates that 
an alarmist view may be necessary to help 
forestall the presence on pupil record cards 
of meaningless scores. 

We need to view with at least equal 
alarm the interpretation which newly 
drafted counselors and teacher-counselors 
will make of test scores. For years, meas- 
urement authorities and counseling psy- 
chologists have lamented the numerous sit- 
uations in which tests have been given and 
results then permitted to accumulate dust 
in untouched files. We may soon be faced 
with the unpleasant dilemma of choosing 
between the waste of uninterpreted scores 
and the dangers of misinterpretation of 
those scores. The primary responsibility 
for instructing counselors anc teachers in 
the meaning of test results does not fall on 
the publisher or author; the manual can, 
however, play a helpful or harmful role. 
For example, we know that even some ex- 
perienced counselors are not thoroughly at 
home with correlation coefficients; the in- 
creased use of expectancy tables can serve 
to illuminate the meaning of reported co- 
efficients and to stress the probability na- 
ture of predictions derived from.correlation 
studies. Since differences between scores 
are so central to interpretation of test data 
in counseling and guidance, devices should 
be employed which will guide interpreters 
to understanding when found differences 
have no real significance. 

NDEA should provide added stimulation 
to authors and publishers to develop spe- 
cialized instruments for specific areas—for 
example, one such obvious area would be 
that of aptitude for the learning of foreign 
languages. Coincident with this opportu- 
nity come responsibilities: 

1. To provide evidence that the new in- 
struments will predict better than scholas- 
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tic aptitude tests, or measures of compe- 
tence in English, or other generally pre- 
dictive tests; 

2. To avoid making claims for new tests 
until empirical data will support those 
claims. 

As indicated above, the activities of au- 
thors and publishers will affect, and be af- 
fected by, programs arising from the 
NDEA. Of far greater influence, however, 
will be the role played by the measurement 
specialists in the individual state depart- 
ments of education and of the consultants 
whose services they employ. In their hands 
lies the basic responsibility for the quality 
of programs in their states. They may 
choose a highly permissive approach, and 
let local communities within the state make 
the significant decisions—but even this 
choice must represent a judgment that such 
a plan is the most effective one for that 
state; otherwise, it is simply a failure prop- 
erly to discharge the responsibility ex- 
plicitly assigned by the NDEA. 


Optimum Use of Funds 


The first deadline for utilization of 
NDEA funds found many state education 
departments sorely pressed for time; the 
many weeks lost while awaiting clarification 
of the meaning of the Act and of what 
would constitute approvable programs 
made hurried action on the part of the 
states reasonable, if not inevitable. Per- 
haps the haste served to cause some pre- 
mature activities, or perhaps it merely 
served to highlight them. In any event, 
plans for future programs warrant more 
mature consideration for the utilization of 
NDEA funds. 

There are instances in which the funds 
have been used directly or indirectly for the 
construction of tests by the state education 
department. If these tests measure knowl- 
edge or skills which are not already meas- 
ured by available standardized tests, this 
kind of activity may be respected. If, on 
the other hand, the department’s tests 
merely duplicate what is equally well as- 
sessed by well-established scholastic apti- 
tude or achievement tests, the basic pur- 
poses of NDEA have been violated. The 
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Act was passed to develop the resources and 
skills of the nation’s students, not to help 
state officials build empires. 

As one looks at the programs adopted by 
some local communities, and even by some 
states which have statewide testing pro- 
grams, one gets the feeling that tests are 
being selected on the basis of price rather 
than quality. The assumption appears to 
be that tests put out by the major pub- 
lishers are about equally good and all are 
good enough. The tests are not equally 
good or equally useful; they differ in orien- 
tation, in content, in reliability, in validity, 
and in appropriateness of norms. 

Differences in orientation are perhaps 
most obvious among achievement tests, 
where curricular emphases vary widely and 
where dissimilar subject matter or skills 
may be encompassed in competing instru- 
ments. Important differences also exist 
among scholastic aptitude tests. One such 
test may include a numerical reasoning sec- 
tion, another may offer a non-language sub- 
test. A third test may contain verbal, nu- 
merical, and abstract subtests, but with all 
three of these abilities measured by mate- 
rials differing in kind from the types used 
in the first two tests. There are one-score 
cycle-omnibus tests and there are differen- 
tial aptitude test batteries. And if anyone 
is unaware that there are very considerable 
differences between types and within types 
of scholastic aptitude measures, he need 
only refer to Buros’ Mental Measurements 
Year Books, to reviews in the professional 
journals, or to the manuals accompanying 
the tests. Tests should be bought on the 
basis of quality, relevance, and usefulness; 
the bargain-basement approach has no 
proper place in professional measurement. 


The Need For Standards 


The decision as to whether or not there 
should be a statewide testing program is 
properly one which each individual state 
should make for itself. Each state must 
make the judgment that students will best 
be served by a coordinated, uniform pro- 
gram across the state, or by leaving to local 
communities a larger or smaller share of 
discretion as to how NDEA funds are to be 
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used. If a state chooses to let individual 
school systems fashion their own programs, 
the state is still not justified in permitting 
the adoption of just any kind of program 
the local community might propose. The 

‘ state is responsible for the effective use of 
the funds. Unless it can be sure that every 
community is genuinely able to exercise 
good judgment in developing a local pro- 
gram, the state cannot in good conscience 
surrender complete control to the commu- 
nity. Some devices must be adopted to en- 
able the state to exercise such supervision 
as is necessary in individual instances. 

These devices may range from a non-di- 
rective approach reined by veto power over 
specific provisions, to stating a limited num- 
ber of satisfactory alternatives from which 
communities may choose. As applied to 
test selection, the former approach would 
be represented by a scheme under which 
the individual school system would report 
what tests it proposed to use at each grade 
level, and the state would veto the use of 
inappropriate or otherwise unsatisfactory 
instruments. The latter approach might 
be one in which the state carefully reviewed 
the available instruments and specified a 
restricted list of tests from which communi- 
ties might select. Whatever the mechan- 
ics of control may be, control must be ex- 
ercised—maturely, professionally, responsi- 
bly. The use of any instrument by a com- 
munity must be such that professional peo- 
ple in the state education department can 
defend it to their professional peers. The 
state may delegate to the local school sys- 
tems the choice of instruments—it cannot 
delegate the obligation to assure the effec- 
tive use of the NDEA funds. 

Of course, test selection is but one of the 
activities in which the state has important 
NDEA responsibilities. The test results 
will be interpreted; the interpretations will 


contribute, in many instances, to important 
decisions by students. Even before NDEA, 
there were not enough school personnel 
available with adequate understanding of 
the meanings of test scores. The rapid ex- 
pansion in test programs now taking place 
aggravates the deficiency. In allocating 
money to individual communities, the state 
might well consider whether greater good 
may result from using significant sums for 
development of competent interpreters, 
via in-service training courses and the like, 
than from prodigal underwriting of test 
administration where test interpretation is 
likely to be naive or misguided. Wisdom 
in the utilization of fewer bits of well-un- 
derstood information may pay greater divi- 
dends than unsophisticated treatment of ill- 
digested masses of test scores. 

One final admonition. For many years, 


whenever the topic of federal aid to educa-' 


tion arose, many of us voiced the fear that 
federal aid would mean federal domination 
of education. The passage of the National 
Defense Education Act demonstrates un- 
equivocally that it need not be so. The 
latitude provided to the states is so great 
as to render any fear of the bug-a-boo of 
federal control in this instance groundless. 
State education authorities have been given 
the opportunity so to govern the allocation 
of funds as to make for a maximum con- 
tribution to the development of our future 
citizen, the student. It is up to these au- 
thorities and to the psychologists and edu- 
cators who also benefit from this Act to 
make the most of the opportunity—to dis- 
charge the concomitant responsibilities 
fully and conscientiously—to justify federal 
aid without federal control by demonstrat- 
ing that it is effective, as well as philosophi- 
cally desirable—in short, to achieve the pur- 
poses which brought into being this Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 
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AREAS OF PREPARATION 
FOR SCHOOL GUIDANCE WORKERS 


PAUL C. POLMANTIER and LYLE D. SCHMIDT 


Tz PASSAGE and implementation of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 
are considered likely to become very sig- 
nificant in the history of the guidance 
movement. Colleges and universities, es- 
pecially state universities, are being called 
upon to renew and to expand their efforts 
io provide programs of counselor prepara- 
tion that will increase the competencies of 
present school counselors and lead to the 
induction of many additional qualified per- 
sons into the field. In 1957 there appeared 
two publications that have a bearing on 
the issue. Brewster [2] compiled certifica- 
tion requirements in the various states, 
while Ross [3] brought together lists of 
courses that were to be offered in the col- 
leges and universities throughout the na- 
tion for the period June, 1957, to June, 
1958. These publications made possible a 
quick look at the problems of the prepara- 
tion and certification of school counselors. 
Recently a committee of APGA [J] issued 
a report concerning recommended mini- 
mum standards for counselor preparation 
together with a list of references pertaining 
to reports of previous, organized efforts in 
that direction. 

After study of the three publications 
mentioned, the writers wondered just what 
the state universities (since the state uni- 
versities cover the nation) were offering in 
the way of courses for the preparation of 
school guidance workers. Also they desired 
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to see the data in some summarized fashion. 
The present study does that. Utilizing the 
publication by Ross [3], data available in 
that publication were tabulated for the 54 
state universities listed, and the data were 
subsumed under the 13 course areas of 
preparation shown in TaBLe 1. The cate- 
gorized areas were derived from course 
titles and areas listed in Brewster [2] and 
previous listings in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation bulletins pertaining to courses 
offered in colleges and universities during 
specific periods of time. 

TaBLe | shows the extent to which the 
state universities have reported offering at 
least one course in each of the specified 
areas of preparation. The areas are listed 
in rank order. One notes that only seven 
of the 13 areas are covered by more than 
half of the universities. The position of 
Supervised Practice may be an indication 
that the efforts of counselor trainers to have 
work provided in that area are bringing 
results. Other interpretations of the table 
are left to the reader. 

TaBLe 2 shows the extent to which the 
universities’ total course offerings cover the 
areas. No attempt is made to show what a 
particular state university offers. The 
reader is referred to the original source for 
that information. It can be seen that the 
average number of areas covered is less than 
eight of the 13, and that none of the univer- 
sities had courses available in all 13 areas. 

It can be inferred from the data in this 
study that there may be a real need for 
careful appraisal by professional personnel 
in each state university and in each state 
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TABLE 1 


Extent to which Fifty-four State Universities Offered at Least One Course in the Specified Areas of 
Preparation for School Guidance Workers 


Number of Per cent of 

Name of Course Area Universities Universities 
Basic Course in Guidance 54 100.0 
Methods & Techniques of Counseling 50 92.6 
Occupational & Educational Information 47 87.0 
Supervised Practice, and/or Internship in Counseling and/or Guidance 39 72.2 
Tests and Measurement 36 66.7 
Understanding the Individual 34 63.0 

(The Individual Inventory, Analysis of the Individual, etc.) 
Organization & Administration of Guidance 32 59.3 
Seminar, Special Problems in Guidance 26 48.2 
Miscellaneous Guidance Courses 26 48.2 
Mental Hygiene, Personality & Adjustment 23 42.6 
Group Procedures in Guidance 21 38.9 
Statistics 17 34.5 
Elementary School Guidance 10 18.5 
department of education of the extent to TABLE 2 


which their state university provides a well- 
rounded program of counselor preparation 
for school guidance workers. It must be 
recognized that the present study does not 
give data for colleges or for private uni- 
versities. Those institutions are also im- 
portant in the nation-wide efforts to prepare 
school guidance workers. It is hoped that 
a careful examination of the individual pro- 
grams in those institutions will also be made 
by professional persons concerned. 
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Distribution of Fifty-four State Universities 
According to the Number of Specified Areas 
of Preparation Offered 


Total Number Number Per cent 
of Course Areas of of 
Offered Universities Universities 

Thirteen 0 0.0 
Twelve 2 
Eleven 4 7.4 
Ten 4 7.4 
Nine 10 18.5 
Eight 5 9.3 
Seven 14 25.9 
Six 7 13.0 
Five 6 11.1 

Four 1 1.85 

Three 1 1.85 
Two 0 0.0 
One 0 0.0 
Torats 54 100.0 

Mean Number of Areas 7.69 

Standard Deviation 2.04 
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Job Satisfaction Researches of 1959 


H. ALAN ROBINSON and RALPH P. CONNORS 


This is the eighteenth in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1959, plus earlier reports 
which have just come to the attention of the 
writers. Earlier summaries will be found in 
Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock (Harper 
& Bros., 1935) and in the following issues of 
Occupations: April, 1938; October, 1940; 
February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; De- 
cember, 1948; December, 1949; October, 1950; 
May, 1951; May, 1952. The most recent sum- 
maries will be found in the following issues 
of the Personnel and Guidance Journal: Sep- 
tember, 1953; September, 1954; May, 1955; 
May, 1956; September, 1957; September, 1958; 
May, 1959. Readers are invited to notify the 
authors of researches appropriate for review 
in future articles.—Ed. 


7" CASUAL READER who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 

Irish industrial workers indicated higher 
job satisfaction than their non-Irish co- 
workers [26]. 

Teachers appear to be more interested in 
public recognition than in recognition from 
other professionals [19]; psychologists em- 
ployed by state institutions, on the other 
hand, seem “relatively unconcerned” with 
public recognition and more concerned 
with recognition by other professionals [8]. 

There seems to be little relationship be- 
tween management rewards (pay increases, 
increased job status, et cetera) and job satis- 
faction. Job satisfaction appears to in- 
crease most when individuals are rewarded 
by their own work groups [26]. 

“Though it is a matter of dispute whether 
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high morale and job satisfaction are actu- 
ally conducive to high productivity . . .” 
there are indications that “. . . a better in- 
centive system could materially assist in im- 
proving the performance of research scien- 
tists” [16]. 

Too much specialization has an adverse 
effect upon productivity and employee 
satisfaction [4]. 

“The teacher's work satisfaction is de- 
creased to the extent that his aspirations ex- 
ceed his own expected degree of recogni- 
tion” [19]. 

“. . . Satisfaction is maximized when a 
person’s objectively determined character- 
istics, his . . . perception of self, and his. . . 
conception of the kind of person he would 
like to be in fulfilling environmental de- 
mands are all congruent, and furthermore 
are appropriate to the actual environmental 
situation and to the situation as he per- 
ceives it...” [2]. 

Topics Investigated 

Results of the investigations reported in 
this article and listed in the bibliography 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: acceptance of occupational 
role [2, 3]; accomplishment [13]; adjust- 
ment [/2]; advancement [3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 16, 
17, 20); age [2, 5, 8, 18, 20, 22, 26]; aspira- 
tions [5, 8, 9]; attitudes [/, 20, 22]; auto- 
mation [13]; autonomy [24]; challenge 
[16]; citizenship [/4]; colleagues [3, 7, 9, 17, 
18, 21, 26]; communication [7, 10, 21, 24, 
25]; company [26]; decision-making [#, 9, 
16); earnings [3, 5-9, 12-14, 16-18, 21, 25, 
26]; education [5, 8, 26]; employee bene- 
fits [11]; environment [/4, 26]; ethnicity 
[26]; expectations [2, 3, 7, 8, 26]; freedom 
[8]; frustration [7, 23]; grievances [9]; guid- 
ance [5]; hours of work [8]; human rela- 
tions [10, 12]; incentives [12, 16]; intellec- 
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tual stimulation [8]; interests [7, 22]; inter- 
views [20]; intrinsic job factors [12, 13, 15, 
22, 26]; job enjoyment [7, 16]; job en- 
largement [4, 11, 12, 21]; length of service 
[5, 21]; living quarters [3]; management 
[10, 16, 17, 20, 21, 26]; marital status [5]; 
mechanization [13, 15, 23]; mental health 
[12, 20]; monotony [15, 20, 23]; morale [3, 
6, 8, 12, 13]; motivation [3, 6, 8, 12, 13]; 
number of dependents [5]; over-all satis- 
faction [2, 20]; personality [20]; placement 
procedures [20]; pride [7, 11, 13]; produc- 
tivity [4, 13, 16, 22, 26]; psychological needs 
[7, 20, 25]; recognition [6, 8, 9, 12, 18, 25]; 
responsibility [/2, 16]; rewards [26]; secur- 
ity [3, 8, 9, 12, 18, 25]; self acceptance [2]; 
self concept [2, 7, 12]; self employment [5]; 
seniority [26]; sex [2, 26]; significance of 
work [9]; skill [75, 18, 25]; status [5, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 18, 19, 24, 26]; success [14, 22]; 
supervision [3, 9, 11, 12, 17, 21, 26]; training 
[5]; turnover [J1, 20]; type of work [1-3, 
5, 8, 9, 11, 16-18, 20, 24, 26]; unemployment 
[18]; union [26]; variety [11]; work group 
12, 20, 26]; working conditions [3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 
17, 21, 26]; work load [6]; and work situa- 
tion [8]. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the five studies which dealt statisti- 
cally with the percentage of workers judged 
to be dissatisfied with their jobs, 9 percent- 
ages were reported, ranging from 10 to 62 
per cent, with a median of 23 per cent dis- 
satisfied. These studies, added to the 
others reported in the past 25 years, yield 
415 percentages ranging from 1 to 92 per 
cent, with a median of 13 per cent dissatis- 
fied. The median has fluctuated between 
12 and 13 per cent dissatisfied for the past 
seven years. 

The 415 percentages referred to above 
represent percentages of dissatisfaction re- 
ported in the United States and other coun- 
tries (primarily the Netherlands, Germany, 
Great Britain and dominions). When the 
percentages of dissatisfaction in the United 
States alone, reported over the past 25 years, 
are considered separately, the median is 12 
percent dissatisfied. When the percentages 
of dissatisfaction in countries other than 
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the United States are considered separately, 
the cumulative median of dissatisfaction is 
29 per cent. 


Current Emphasis 


The majority of the studies and discus- 
sions reviewed in preparing this article ap- 
peared to be most deeply concerned with 
factors not easily measured by surveys or 
questionnaires. Much attention was di- 
rected toward aspirations, expectations, 
and status as conceived by oneself and 
others. The influence of the work group 
upon the prestige of the worker seemed to 
be a major factor relating positively to job 
satisfaction. 

A number of the studies considered work- 
ers’ motivations and goals in relationship to 
job satisfaction. Strong [22] indicated that 
there has been more progress, at this point, 
“... in measuring capacities than in ascer- 
taining men’s goals. The greater the 
chance of attaining goals, probably, the 
greater the probable satisfaction.” 

The reader will find that a number of 
the books or periodicals listed in the bibli- 
ography are not summarized or referred to 
in this article. Because of space limita 
tions, the authors have tried to abstract 
parts of articles or books, which, in their 
opinion, present findings or concepts of 
most interest to the majority of the readers. 


Satisfaction and the Professions 


Jacobson, Rettig, and Pasamanick [8], re- 
porting on part of a larger project, indi- 
cated that significant relationships ap- 
peared between status and job satisfaction 
of state institution and clinic psychologists 
when expected status was compared with as- 
pired status. Clinic psychologists seemed 
to have generally higher status and job 
satisfaction than state institution psychol- 
ogists. In comparing the job satisfaction 
of both groups of psychologists to psychia- 
trists, social workers, teachers, and nurses, 
the psychologists and nurses reported the 
lowest levels of job satisfaction. 

State institution psychologists indicated 
a significant relationship between job satis- 
faction and pay, status or prestige, and free- 
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dom in one’s work. Clinical psychologists 
showed a significant relationship only be- 
tween job satisfaction and security as well 
as status or prestige. Both groups of psy- 
chologists rated “intellectual stimulation” 
as the factor most highly related to job satis- 
faction. 

Pickens and Tayback [17] developed 
four questions to measure overall satisfac- 
tion of staff nurses in the Baltimore City 
Health Department. Results from 139 
questionnaires led the authors to conclude 
that there is strength in nursing due to 
the high overall level of satisfaction. (This 
high job satisfaction is contrary to results 
reported above. In studies about nurses 
and job satisfaction, however, there have 
been extremely contradictory reports 
throughout the years.) Other implications 
of the study were that relationships with 
co-workers are vital to job satisfaction, that 
the supervisor's effectiveness influenced job 
satisfaction, and that better communication 
can definitely improve job satisfaction. 

Eckert [6] found that college teachers 
who had begun their careers in the lower 
schools wanted to continue on the college 
level. The main reasons for existing job 
satisfaction stemmed from relationships 
with fellow workers and better-motivated 
students. In the relatively few instances 
where job dissatisfaction was noted, dis- 
satisfactions were associated with working 
conditions, meager recognition, low salary, 
and work load. Not a single person who 
switched to college teaching would have 
done differently if given the chance. 

Brophy [2] administered questionnaires 
“. .. designed to measure general satisfac- 
tion, vocational satisfaction, self-concept, 
ideal self, perceived imposed life réle, per- 
ceived imposed occupational réle, ideal oc- 
cupational réle, self-acceptance, and occu- 
pational réle acceptance . . .” to 81 female 
nurses. A significant correlation was found 
between general and job satisfaction. 
There was a negative correlation between 
job satisfaction and the discrepancies found 
“... between self concept and imposed oc- 
cupational réle, between ideal occupational 
réle and imposed occupational réle, and 
between self-concept and ideal self... .” 
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Job satisfaction, however, was positively re- 
lated to “occupational réle acceptance.” 

Rettig and Pasamanick [/9] conducted 
400 interviews to check on the hypothesis 
that the public school teacher has a lower 
socio-economic status, aspires to higher 
status, but indicates a lower subjective sup- 
ply of status than the total professional 
sample of 400 varied professionals. The 
authors further hypothesized that the rela- 
tionship between status and job satisfaction 
is probably more crucial among public 
school teachers than it is for the total pro- 
fessional sample. In each interview the 
professional was asked to rate a set of pro- 
fessional specialties including his own. The 
interviewee was further asked to give his 
aspired status as well as expected status and 
then to list eight job satisfaction factors in 
order of importance indicating the degree to 
which his own job supplied this satisfaction. 

The authors concluded that the results 
supported the hypothesis that the greatest 
difference between public school teachers 
and other professionals lies in the area of 
status and recognition, both objectively and 
subjectively. They further concluded that 
the teachers work satisfaction is decreased 
to the extent that his aspirations exceed his 
own expected degree of recognition. The 
teacher is more interested in public recog- 
nition than in recognition from other pro- 
fessionals, although the teacher tends to un- 
derestimate the standing accorded to him 
by the general public. 

In a study comparing non-supervisory 
scientists and technicians with research and 
development scientists, Peters and Lee [16] 
found that both groups desired higher sta- 
tus or increased recognition and that pay 
increases alone did not satisfy their needs. 
Challenging work and adequate incentives 
appeared to be of great importance to 
scientists. 


Satisfaction and Industry 

Zaleznik, Christensen, and Roethlis- 
berger [26] conducted an intensive study of 
50 industrial workers to learn more about 
factors determining motivation, produc- 


tivity, and satisfaction. They gathered 
basic data on all workers, used the individ- 
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ual interview technique at the beginning 
and end of the study, and observed in the 
work situation for a period of six months. 
They made many predictions at the be- 
ginning of, and during, the study and then 
compared outcomes to their predictions. 

Women tended to express greater job 
satisfaction (67 per cent satisfied) than 
men (38 per cent satisfied). Job satisfac- 
tion appeared to be strongly related to 
ethnicity, satisfaction with associations, and 
status in the work group. Determinants 
of satisfaction within the work groups 
seemed to be: (1) well-established status 
ranks; (2) high internal group develop- 
ment; (3) degree to which external status 
and internal social position were in line 
with each other. 

In a study of 500 former employees of a 
large automobile plant [18], lowered status 
appeared to be more damaging “. . . to the 
self-esteem and morale of the worker than 
the sheer fact of being unemployed.” 
Morale was higher among the highly skilled, 
46-year-old workers who felt relatively 
young than among those who described 
themselves as middle-aged or old. Those 
who owned their own homes, had some sav- 
ings, and had faith in other people appeared 
to possess higher morale than others. 

Speroff [21] administered the Tear Bal- 
lot for Industry to 36 workers in two small 
independently-owned and unorganized 
plants. The job tenure rate (work years 
over number of jobs held) for each worker 
was computed and utilized as “. . . an in- 
dependent criterion against which to cor- 
relate the individual job satisfaction items 
of the Tear Ballot... .” The validity of 
the Tear Ballot was tested “. . . on the pre- 
mise that the higher the job satisfaction 
scores, the lower will be the job-related in- 
terpersonal communicative contacts be- 
tween labor and management members.” 
A significant negative relationship (—0.76) 
was found between job satisfaction and the 
number of job-related interviews held dur- 
ing the course of one year. 

In a questionnaire study by Brown [3], 
no significant differences were found in 
over-all job satisfaction as expressed by 
“101 New Zealanders and 61 British mi- 
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grants” in the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force. More migrants than native New 
Zealanders felt they were not in the best 
jobs possible and that conditions were 
better outside the Air Force than in. “The 
differences observed between them de- 
pended largely on the expectations and mo- 
tivations of the migrants.” 

Trow [24] tested the relationship of au- 


tonomy of position and need for autonomy | 


to job satisfaction and status. Forty-four 
volunteer college students filled out NEED 
questionnaires at the beginning and con- 
clusion of the experiment. The experi- 
ment consisted of having students work on 
a series of tasks; the nature of the work de- 
manded that students communicate with 
each other through written notes when 
deemed necessary. At the conclusion of the 
experiment, Trow found that subjects 
with rather high autonomy were better 
satisfied with their jobs than those who 
were more dependent. This relationship 
was particularly strong for those subjects 
who had expressed a relatively high need 
for autonomy in the NEED questionnaires. 


Satisfaction and Leadership 


After surveying recent research on ad- | 


ministrative leadership, morale, and mo- 


tivation within groups, Likert and Sea- | 
shore [/2] concluded that the performances | 


and morale of employees are more strongly 
influenced by their immediate superiors 
than by any other factor in the work en- 
vironment. Superiors need to develop pat- 
terns of motivational conditions which are, 
for a given group or individual, “. . . har- 
monious with the goal of the individuals 
and specifically harmonious with the com- 
mon human need for social approbation.” 
Attention must be given to “the nature of 
the groups within the organizatién” and 
the supervisor must be aware of the fact 
that high producers are usually those who 
feel under relatively little pressure. 
Anifeeff [1] administered a 40-item ques 
tionnaire to 48 employees and 78 “. . . top 
echelon administrators in the business 
field. . . The questionnaire was con 
cerned with a measure of job satisfaction 
and various issues about which people 
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might have widely divergent feelings. Al- 
though most employees and administrators 
were satisfied with their jobs, “job satisfac- 
tion or its absence was found less instru- 
mental in fostering attitudinal divergence 
than membership in opposing occupational 
groups.” Satisfied administrators contrib- 
uted least to “cleavage in attitudes among 
groups” while dissatisfied administrators 
contributed most. 

Vincent [25] contended “. . . that organ- 
ized labor or the affiliation of workers has 
fostered as a whole for its members two 
chief desires, security and recognition.” 
Despite numerous efforts, however, many 
members do not gain these two goals. He 
cited a study by Menniger and Levison 
which showed that workers rated “apprecia- 
tion for good work” first while foremen 
rated it eighth. Workers rated “feeling in 
on things” and “help with personal prob- 
lems” in second and third places; “job 
security” and “good wages” occupied fourth 
and fifth places. Foremen rated “good 
wages” first. In no instance did workers 
and foremen agree as to the relative place 
which they assigned to the categorical head- 
ings mentioned above. 

Smith [20] suggested a few techniques to 
be used by psychologists and personnel 
workers to help understand, insure, and 
maintain job satisfaction in industry and 
business. He considers psychological tests 
and interviews resulting in suitable job 
placement as important tools in fostering 
job satisfaction. Smith also recommended 
the use of attitude scales and interviews as 
determinants of “on the job” satisfaction. 
He suggested that industry might offer a 
service to employees with personality and 
mental health problems. 

Cozan [4] indicated, that contrary to gen- 
eral belief, available research shows that 
too much specialization has an adverse 
effect on productivity. Two extremely large 
companies, employing mainly white collar 
workers, found that job enlargement was 
quite effective in increasing employee mor- 
ale. Enlargement took the form of em- 
ployee participation in management de- 
cisions and greater authority within the 
work environment. 
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Strong [22} hypothesized that correla- 
tions between job satisfaction and produc- 
tion are low because measures of job satis- 
faction and success on the job are inade- 
quate. He felt that although we have 
learned from past job satisfaction surveys, 
now we need “. . . to isolate and define the 
basic components, and find some way to 
measure each of them.” 

Strong accepts the concept of satisfaction 
in terms of dependency upon what an in- 
dividual wants from the world and what 
he expects to get. He suggested the pos- 
sibility of learning more about actual job 
attitudes now, and that, in the future, we 
attempt to measure motivation rather than 
“satisfaction of a given moment.” Ca- 
pacities and goals become most important in 
attempting to predict future behavior. 
“The greater the chance of attaining goals, 
probably, the greater the probable satisfac- 
tion.” 
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PLAY DEPICTS FAMILY REACTION TO WORKING MOTHER 


Help Wanted, a one-act play about family reaction to the subject of 
working wives and mothers was recently published by Human Relations 
Aids. The 25 minute, six character play poses the question “should 
mother work when there is no financial need?” and examines the pros and 
cons in light of a typical family situation in which each of the other 
members of the family is invited by the mother to voice an opinion and 
help her make a decision. Their responses, and the feelings aeniad their 
responses, are exposed for audience consideration. 


New York. 


The publisher states that the play can be successfully performed by 
amateurs with a minimum of rehearsal time and suggests the play be used 
to stimulate discussions by community groups and social or service or- 
ganizations. Help Wanted is available in single copies for $1.25 each or 
in producing packets for $5.00 each. Each producing packet contains 
six scripts, directions for staging the play, and a discussion guide. Address 
all requests to Human Relations Aids, 104 East 25th Street, New York 10, 
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Graduate Training in Industrial Relations: 


AN EARLY LOOK 


ROBERTA J. NELSON and GEORGE W. ENGLAND 


N Jury, 1953, the Graduate School of the 

University of Minnesota authorized an 
experimental program leading to a master’s 
degree in industrial relations. Within the 
general framework of this program, a grad- 
uate student may select courses which best 
meet his individual needs and objectives in 
preparing for a career in this field. The 
flexible curriculum emphasizes the major 
field of industrial relations and at least two 
related fields. The related fields most fre- 
quently chosen are psychology and business 
administration, but sociology, political sci- 
ence, public administration, and industrial 
engineering are also represented among the 
minor fields selected by students. 

In selecting candidates for the master’s 
degree under this experimental program, 
attention has been given to the quality of 
the applicant’s undergraduate work, his 
score on the Miller Analogies Test, and his 
interest in the field. No specific require- 
ments have been stated in terms of under- 
graduate courses or curriculum. 

Forty students had received the Master's 
Degree in Industrial Relations by Decem- 
ber, 1958. The records of these graduates 
have been analyzed to provide information 


Roserta J. Netson is Research Scientist and 
Grorce W. ENGLAND is Research Associate at the 
Industrial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Thelma Kunde Treml, Perry Galvin, and Ken- 
neth Erpelding for assistance in collection of data 
for this study. 

The authors also state: “In view of the increas- 
ing number of graduate programs in industrial 
relations, there is a definite need for evaluation 
studies. No such studies have been published, to 
our knowledge. We are aware of one unpublished 
study conducted by the Institute of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, University of Illinois, which we 
received in private correspondence with the Profes- 
sor Stanley f Stark. We hope that this preliminary 
report will stimulate other more complete program 
evaluations in the field of industrial relations.” 
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which is needed in the continuing evalua- 
tion and modification of the program. Spe- 
cifically, this report answers the following 
questions about students who have success- 
fully completed the degree requirements: 

1. What background of undergraduate 
training have these students had? 

2. What grade records have they earned 
in graduate course work? 

3. Are undergraduate records and the 
Miller Analogies Test useful predictors of 
scholastic achievement in graduate course 
work? 

4. What types of jobs have these students 
obtained upon completion of the master’s 
degree? 


Candidates’ Undergraduate Backgrounds 

Approximately one-third of the MA in IR 
degree holders completed their undergradu- 
ate work at the University of Minnesota, 
another one-third took their undergraduate 
work at other schools in Minnesota, and the 
remaining one-third came to Minnesota for 
graduate study from other states and coun- 
tries. Industrial relations, economics, busi- 
ness administration, psychology, and social 
studies were the undergraduate majors taken 
by more than two-thirds of the candidates 
for the MA in IR. The remaining students 
had taken a variety of undergraduate ma- 
jors. (See 1.) 


Candidates’ Grade Records 

The 40 students included in this study all 
met the scholastic requirements set by the 
Graduate School for completion of the 
master’s degree. Their honor point ratios 
ranged from 3.00 (B average) to 4.00 (A 
average), with a mean honor point ratio of 
3.42 for all courses included in the graduate 
program.!| The total number of credits 

* Roughly, the HPR’s may be interpreted as fol- 


lows: 4.00 = A average. 3.50 = B+ average; half 
A’s, half B's. 3.00 = B average. 
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TABLE 1 
Undergraduate Majors 


Industrial Relations 
Economics 

Business Administration 
Psychology 

Social Studies 

Law (B.S. degree) 
English 

Political Science 
Engineering 

Chemistry 

General Science 
Sociology 

Philosophy 
Interdisciplinary Studies 


Sl 


completed by students taking the degree 
ranged from 45 to 60 credits of graduate 
course work. As can be seen in TABLE 2, 
these industrial relations graduate students 
obtained approximately the same average 
HPR in the major and related fields that 
composed their total graduate programs. 


Predictors of Scholastic Achievement 


Honor point ratio in undergraduate 
course work correlates 0.36 (P < 0.02) with 
honor point ratios in graduate course work 
for 37 MA in IR degree holders. Under- 
graduate honor point ratio has limited use- 
fulness as a predictor of scholastic achieve- 
ment at the graduate level. Among the 
students who were “above average achiev- 
ers” in graduate work, 55 per cent had un- 
dergraduate grade averages of “B” or better. 


TABLE 2 


Average HPR’s for Courses Taken for the 
Master's Degree (N = 40) 


TABLE 3 


Undergraduate Scholastic Records as a Predictor 
of Scholastic Achievement in Graduate Work 


Graduate Honor Point Ratio 
(Mean = 3.42) 


Above Below 
Average Average 
Undergraduate Honor N= 178 N= 19 
Point Ratio % % 
Above average (Mean 2.95) 55 37 
Below average 45 63 
100 100 


Among the “below average achievers” in 
graduate work, 63 per cent had undergrad- 
uate records below a “B” average. TABLE 3 
shows these percentages. 

The Miller Analogies Test score (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Entering Graduate per- 
centile norms) correlates 0.63 (P < 0.001) 
with total honor point ratio in graduate 
courses for MA in IR graduates. This rela- 
tionship suggests that the Miller Analogies 
Test score may be a useful guide in admis- 
sion of students to this program. For ex- 
ample, if a cutting score equal to the 44th 
percentile of Entering Graduate norms had 
been used in selecting potentially “good” 
candidates for the MA in IR program, 78 
per cent of the “above average grade achiev- 
ers” would have been selected while only 
16 per cent of the “below average grade 
achievers” would have been selected. These 
percentages are shown in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Milier Analogies Test Scores as a Predictor of 
Scholastic Achievement in Graduate Work in 
Industrial Relations 


Average (Mean) 
Courses HPR 
All courses in MA program 3.42 
Industrial Relations (major) 3.40 
Psychology 3.46 
Business Administration 3.42 
All others* 3.50 


* Includes courses in sociology, economics (other 
than labor economics), political science, public 
health, journalism, industrial engineering, speech 
and law. 
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Graduate Honor Point Ratio 
(Mean = 3.42) 


Above Below 
Average Average 
N = 18 N = 19 
Miller Score % % 
Above 44th percentile 78 16 
Below 44th percentile 22 84 
100 100 
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TABLE 5 graduate honor point ratios as predictors 
ictor Predictors of Scholastic Achievement in Graduate Of scholastic success at the graduate level. 
Vork Work in IR For example, 91 per cent of the students 
ee who had undergraduate honor point ratios 
Ratio Above above 2.95 and Miller scores above the 44th 

percentile for Entering Graduates were 
above average achievers” in graduate work. 
ge 
19 Work, % Other percentages are summarized in 
TABLE 5. 
Undergraduate HPR above 2.95 (N = 18) 
: Miller above 44th percentile(N = 11) 91 Graduates’ First Jobs 
Miller below 44th percentile (N = 6) 0 . 
| Undergraduate HPR below 2.95 (N = 19) A follow-up of the 40 MA in IR graduates 
| Miller above 44th percentile(N = 5) 60 shows that 33 of them accepted personnel or 
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jobs were in companies throughout the 
United States. The two foreign students 
returned to their home countries. Starting 
salaries averaged $456 per month and 
ranged from $300 to $580. TasBLe 6 sum- 
marizes the first job assignments of these 33 
students. 
Graduates’ Evaluation of Program 

To aid in the evaluation of the MA in IR 
program, the graduates were asked to ap- 
praise the training they had received. Com- 


pleted questionnaires were received from 
27 graduates. Their answers are sum- 
marized below. 

1. How well has your graduate training 
in industrial relations prepared you for your 
present job? Fifteen graduates stated that 
their graduate courses had provided satis- 
factory preparation for their present jobs; 
nine rated their training as “very good,” 
and two rated it “excellent.” One graduate 
replied that his course work had limited 


TABLE 6 


First Jobs Accepted by Graduates 
upon Completion of MA in IR 


Location 


Position 


East 

General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Esso Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, N. Y. 
Procter and Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget, New York, N. Y. 
Middle West 

State of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 
Remington Rand Univac, St. Paul, Minn. 
Associated Industries of Minneapolis, Minn. 
AC Spark Plug Division of GM, Flint, Mich. 
Industrial Relations Center, U. of Minn. 


Oliver Iron Mining Division, U. S. Steel Corp., Duluth, Minn. 


Aluminum Company of America, Davenport, Iowa 
Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Donaldson Company, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Queen Products Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 

National Presto Company, Eau Clair, Wisc. 
Ralston Purina, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Emporium, St. Paul, Minn. 

Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich. 
Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul Committee on IR, St. Paul, Minn. 
Chevrolet-Flint Mfg., Flint, Mich. 

South 

The Texas Company, Houston, Texas 

Esso Standard Oil, Baton Rouge, La. 

West 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Sacramento, Calif. 
Lenkurt Electric Co., San Carlos, Calif. 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Trona, Calif. 
Foreign 

Imperial Oil, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
McPherson’s, Ltd., Australia 


Public & Employee Relations Trainee 
Employee Relations Assistant (2) 
Trainee 

Trainee 

Management Engineer 


Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
Wage and Salary Administrator 
Research Assistant 

Trainee 

Research Scientist 

Industrial Relations Trainee 
Personnel Trainee 

Personnel Assistant 

Employment Supervisor 
Employment Supervisor 

Assistant Personnel Director 
Employment Supervisor 

Personnel Assistant 

Personnel Manager 

Assistant Personnel Manager 
Deferred Compensation Consultant 
Management Trainee 
Administrative Assistant 

Research and Consultant Assistant 
Production Supervisor 


Dealer Training Representative 
Business Analyst 


Personnel Assistant 
Personnel Assistant 
Personnel Assistant 


Employee Relations Assistant 
Personnel Manager 
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value on his present assignment as a factory 
trainee. 

2. Which courses in your graduate pro- 
gram have been of greatest value to you? 
Senior Topics in Industrial Relations was 
mentioned as “most valuable” by 15 re- 
spondents. Other courses mentioned fre- 
quently were Introduction to Industrial Re- 
lations, Advanced Personnel Administra- 
tion, Seminar in Industrial Relations, Labor 
Legislation: Collective Bargaining, Psychol- 
ogy in Personnel Work, Vocational and Oc- 
cupational Psychology. 

3. Which courses do you consider of least 
value? Most of the respondents qualified 
their answers by adding the phrase “of least 
value to date,” indicating that their evalua- 
tion of courses may change with changes in 
job assignment. There was little agreement 
on courses of least value, the choices ap- 
parently reflecting current job require- 
ments. However, courses dealing with con- 
tract negotiation, settlement of labor dis- 
putes, economics, and top level policy for- 
mulation appeared to have least applicabil- 
ity to the graduates’ first jobs. 

4. Have you felt that there are deficien- 
cies in your graduate training—courses you 
wish you had taken? The most frequently 
mentioned deficiency was statistics. Twelve 
graduates reported that they needed a 
better background in statistics, particularly 
in its application to personnel data. Seven 
graduates wished they had taken more 
courses in psychology. 

5. What suggestions would you make for 
modification of the MA in IR program? A 
work internship program which would pro- 
vide opportunity for on-the-job experience 
in addition to course work in industrial 
relations was suggested by six respondents. 
“More—and tougher—statistics courses” was 
the suggestion of four graduates. Others 
mentioned the need for more seminar 
courses with closer supervision of graduate 
students in the design of research studies 
and the proper application of analytical 
techniques. 


Summary 


A review of the records of 40 graduate 
students who have successfully completed 
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the requirements for the MA in IR degree 
indicates that on the average these students 
have maintained B+ grade records in their 
graduate course work. Undergraduate 
grade record appears to have limited value 
as a predictor of scholastic performance in 
Graduate School. The correlation of 0.63 
between score on the Miller Analogies Test 
and grade record in graduate courses sug- 
gests that this test may be useful as a pre- 
dictor of performance in graduate course 
work. When considered together, the Miller 
Analogies Test score and undergraduate 
grade records may be used as general guide 
lines for admission of graduate students to 
this program. 

There has been an active demand for 
students who have completed the MA in 
IR program, as evidenced by the first jobs 
accepted by these graduates. A follow-up 
study of these graduates at intervals during 
their careers will be needed to measure their 
professional progress. 

When asked to appraise their graduate 
training, these graduates stated that in gen- 
eral they felt well prepared for their first 
jobs. The courses which they found most 
applicabie to their job assignments were 
Senior Topics in Industrial Relations, La- 
bor Legislation: Collective Bargaining, Ad- 
vanced Personnel Administration, Introduc- 
tion to Industrial Relations, Seminar in In- 
dustrial Relations, Psychology in Personnel 
Work, and Vocational and Occupational 
Psychology. The areas in which they felt 
they needed additional course work were 
statistics and psychology. The addition of 
a work internship program was suggested 
as a desirable modification of the present 
requirements for the MA in IR. These 
appraisals of the value of various courses 
may change as graduates advance in their 
careers. A periodic follow-up study could 
provide information on these changes. 

This analysis has been based on students 
who have met all the requirements estab- 
lished by the Graduate School for the MA 
in IR degree. A correlative study of drop- 
outs in this program would provide addi- 
tional data on the usefulness of undergrad- 
uate grade records and the Miller Analogies 
School. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Makeshift Counselors 
To the Editor: 

Most, if not all, of the discussion of the National 
Defense Education Act, which the writer has heard 
or read, has been almost unqualified in its praise. 
We have been told that the provisions for counselor 
training will result in tremendous improvements in 
the quantity and quality of counseling services in 
the schools. Perhaps more critical comments may 
seem ungrateful or constitute biting the hand which 
feeds one. Perhaps it is inexpedient for organiza- 
tions, such as APGA, to be critical at this time, 
even though the Act did not incorporate the recom- 
mendations of many professional people as well as 
professional organizations. At any rate, it appears 
unpopular to be critical of the Acts’ provisions. 

I am _ accustomed to championing unpopular 
causes, however, and it seems to be desirable that 
the loyal opposition be heard from at this time. 
For it seems to me that, as far as counselor training 
is concerned, the NDEA is not only inadequate be- 
cause it does not go far enough but that it is lead- 
ing to harmful conditions as far as the improvement 
of the quality of professional counseling services in 
the schools is concerned. Let it be clear that my 
criticisms are of the legislation, not of the agency 
and the personnel charged with implementation. 

The deleterious results of the situatica in which 
counselors are made by assigning counseling duties 
to a teacher are well known. That the acquisition 
by such persons of a few courses in summer school 
or by extension work does not make a counselor 
is also recognized. Lester B. Granger, Executive 
Director of the National Urban League, speaking 
to participants of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, referred to such persons as 
“makeshift counselors.” The applause with which 
this statement was greeted led him to remark: “I 
didn’t know so many people cared.” The immediate 
stimulation for this letter was my being in the 
audience on this occasion. I am afraid that many 
people see the NDEA as remedying the situation 
where most counselors are “makeshift counselors.” 

As a matter of fact, the Act encourages the in- 
crease of such counselors. It directly encourages 
school administrators to assign counseling duties to 
untrained individuals who will then be eligible for 
a guidance institute and who will then become 
counselors and in most cases continue to function as 
counselors with no further training. This does not 
contribute to raising standards for counselors to a 


professional level. Such a level requires full-time 
professional training in a counseling curriculum for 
at least a year at the graduate level. Thus, rather 
than raising standards in counseling, the NDEA 
merely increases the number of “makeshift coun- 
selors” in our schools. 

An even greater danger exists in the workshops 
which the States are setting up with NDEA sup- 
port. Here, heterogeneous groups of school per- 
sonnel enroll in brief courses (16 hours, more or 
less) and, in general, hope to learn “all about the 
uses of tests,” each in his own individual situation, 
which may vary from teaching a fifth grade class 
to the duties of a visiting teacher. With no back- 
ground in tests or measurement and resistance to 
acquiring such basic knowledge, such participants 
can be given little in the way of sound training. A 
little knowledge can be a dangerous thing. Perhaps 
the most that can be done is to make such persons 
aware of the dangers of attempting to use tests or 
test results without adequate training. 

Thus, instead of constituting a step forward in 
the provision of professionally trained and qualified 
counselors, it seems to me that the NDEA is ac- 
tually a backward step, which is going to assure 
that for a long time to come we will have “make- 
shift counselors” in our schools. 

C. H. PATTERSON 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Too Many Fences Restricting Counselor Growth? 


To the Editor: 

Counselors need breadth of training and experi- 
ence as much, or more, than do policy makers or 
executives. Are personnel policies, conducive to 
security and personal advancement, too often in- 
compatible with the growth needs of counselors? 
What, if anything, should and could be done to 
compensate for fences of this kind? 

On-the-job efforts at research, searching literary 
scholarship, and team interaction could help. Com- 
bining counseling and teaching, as practiced in 
some institutions, no doubt, is a step in the right 
direction. Wide use of summer or other free pe- 
riods could help. 

Institutions encourage guidance and personnel 
workers in the direction of professional develop- 
ment. They could, and probably often should, do 
more in this direction. Security systems should al- 
low for semesters off for employment elsewhere— 
even moonlighting—to foster breadth and improve 
perspectives. 

The government can help with such things as 
guidance institutes and international exchange of 
professional workers. Subsidizing or work toward 
advanced degrees also helps. Government should 
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make increased provision for use of its facilities for 
experience. Why not open VA hospital internships 
to guidance and personnel workers? 

Professional associations should continually work 
toward greater mobility for their members. The 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
should work vigorously in the direction of opening 
up business, hospital, school, and governmental 
facilities to guidance and personnel workers who 
want to gain breadth and perspective. The per- 
petuation of our way of life as a nation is at stake 
indirectly; the total impact of guidance and per- 
sonnel services on the young can be decisive. 

James W. RUSSELL 
Professor of Education and Psychology 
California State College, Pennsylvania 


Dr. Geist Comments 


To the Editor: 

I would like very much to correct some misstate- 
ments in fact and misinterpretations of intent con- 
tained in the review of my test in the February, 
1960, issue of the Personnel and Guidance Journal. 

Firstly, the whole purpose of the use of pictures 
in the measurement of interests is to rectify the 
chief problem of verbal tests, viz. semantics. If 
the problem of semantics is interfering with the 
true measurement of interests, then the tests them- 
selves are not a true means of measuring interests. 
The reviewer of my test says: “The Geist scales 
have been correlated with the relevant scales of 
the Kuder in several instances. The possible low 
reliability of the Geist may contribute to the gen- 
erally low correlations” (I will take care of the 
charge of low reliability in a minute). The moderate 
correlations with the Kuder simply mean that my 
test is measuring some facets of interest the Kuder 
is measuring and some of the facets it is not. This 
is all it means, and there is no implication that 
one test is good or the other is bad. Insofar as 
“low reliability” is concerned, may I say that a 
six month test retest reliability shows the correla- 
tions range from 0.37 to 0.94 with a median of 0.77 
and with 10 of the 22 estimates over 0.85. Further- 
more, these reliability estimates are much less in- 
flated by response sets, fatigue, and boredom than 
those found for typical highly verbal interest in- 
ventories. There are very few instruments which 
when originally published have reliabilities over 
0.95 which the reviewer must use as a “moderate” 
criterion. It is also interesting to note that in the 
very group which the reviewer stated this test would 
have least use, viz. in the professions, in the Uni- 
versity sample where there are potentially the most 
people who will enter the professions, the median 
reliability of all the scales is 0.87. The only test 
of prediction of success in the professions will be 
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the results of longitudinal studies, let us say, 10 or 
15 years from now. 

One of the neglected areas of interest measure- 
ment is that of motivation. Pictures offer an un- 
usual opportunity to get at this motivation factor. 
Consequently, I devised a motivation forces profile 
which attempts to get at this motivation factor. 
Questions are asked about pictures of choice. 
These pictures of choice have been previously 
scored in a variety of scales. Although the result- 
ing “motivating forces” profile is not directly re- 
lated to any one scale or even to the highest scales, 
it is related to the patterns of interest as a whole 
and should be of use to counselors. The reviewer 
questions this by stating: “Hence I do not think 
that the motivation scores will be particularly use- 
ful. Doctor Geist offers no empiric evidence to the 
contrary.” Although no empiric evidence is as yet 
in, it would logically appear that it would be of 
use to counselors to know in general why his coun- 
selees choose the kinds of occupations they do. 

Finally, pictures offer a means of doing research 
in the area of intercultural comparisons, not only 
on the socio-economic level but also on the geo- 
graphic level, both within and between different 
countries; the reviewer neglected to mention this, 
I presume, because this is one of the prime virtues 
of such a medium. 

GEIst 
California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 


And Dr. Tiedeman Replies 


To the Editor: 

The Geist test need have no necessary dependence 
upon the Kuder test just as Dr. Geist indicates. 
Since the Geist test is new, though, it is necessarily 
almost devoid of empiric content. A user is there- 
fore interested in relying upon the extensive em- 
piric content of its “parent,” the Kuder, to what- 
ever extent he can. Actually, the correlations of 
the Geist and Kuder are of moderate size (see 
Table 27 of the Manual). Some of the coefficients 
of stability of the Geist are large as Dr. Geist notes; 
others are of lesser size (see Table 25 of the 
Manual). Either the Geist can be temporarily 
“braced” by the empiric content of the Kuder or it 
cannot. I chose to infer that such a temporary 
reliance was possible. Dr. Geist elects to question 
that inference. 

I believe that the other matters which concern 
Dr. Geist are given adequate consideration in my 
review. 

Davip V. TrEDEMAN 
Professor of Education 
Harvard University 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


GuIDANCE: AN INTEGRATING PROCESS IN 
HiGcHEeR Epucation, by May A. Brunson. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1958. 180 pp. $5.25. 


[= VOLUME seeks to point up the im- 
portance of integration as a guiding phi- 
losophy of higher education, particularly as 
it relates to the guidance program of col- 
leges. The term integration is used “in the 
sense of achieving ‘wholeness’—of the stu- 
dent, the educational environment, and the 
student and environment as they interact 
one with another.” 

The author's approach to the problem of 
integration in higher education is two-fold: 
(1) an exploration of the literature related 
to the topic, and (2) a study of the methods 
and procedures of integration employed by 
the colleges and universities participating in 
the American Council of Education Study in 
General Education. Fifteen colleges in that 
study were contacted by a free-response 

uestionnaire and 13 responded. Eight of 

e colleges are relatively small private two- 
year and four-year institutions, three are 
large public four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, one is a fairly large municipal univer- 
sity, and one is a large public junior college. 

No statistics are reported on the programs 
in these institutions. Quotations from let- 
ters and from the questionnaires are pre- 
sented as evidence of integration. The 
verbal descriptions from the various insti- 
tutions are taken at face value. 

In referring to the institutions that were 
assumed to have achieved one or more 

hases of integration in higher education, it 
is interesting to note that 68 of the refer- 
ences throughout the volume were made to 
seven small four-year private colleges, 15 
to a fairly small junior college, and only 12 
to the four large colleges and universities 
in the study with a combined enrollment of 
over 35 thousand students. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed in 
the book on what is called “organic” or 
“circular” administration in institutions of 
higher learning. It appears that this form 


of administration is an attempt to bring 
the faculty, the student body, and the regu- 
larly employed administrators into the over- 
all planning and operation of the colleges 
as a cooperative team. The administration 
of the colleges is to be carried on through 
committees and coordinating councils. The 
purpose of this plan is to decentralize ad- 
ministration and to bring a greater number 
of individuals into the control and plan- 
ning of the institution. 

Considerable attention is given to the 
ways in which the guidance program may 
contribute to the integration objective of 
the institutions through its various services 
such as admissions, orientation, activity pro- 
grams, advisory services, residence halls, 
counseling, records, and so forth. A rather 
sketchy treatment is given of the ways in 
which the academic and financial personnel 
of the college may contribute to the pro- 
gram of integration. 

The obstacles to integration in higher 
education such as the attitude of adminis- 
tration, resistance to change in any form, op- 
position of subject matter minded faculty 
members, the size of the institution, and the 
natural tendency for concentration of au- 
thority in the colleges are discussed. 

It appears that the author feels that de- 
centralization of the administration of stu- 
dent personnel services is a number one con- 
sideration. She states: “Only through pat- 
terns of decentralization which are organi- 
cally related to central administrative, in- 
structional, and personnel groups can the 
process of integration proceed in large, com- 
plex universities.” Some modest sugges- 
tions are made with respect to the type of 
administrative structure for student person- 
nel services that would work best in the 
larger institutions such as having one asso- 
ciate dean of women and one associate dean 
of men in each college who would report, 
respectively, to the dean of women and the 
dean of men for the university as a whole. 
These associate deans would work with 
faculty members in building a strong stu- 
dent advisory program and in bringing 
about more participation on the students’ 
part in the planning and execution of their 
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own affairs and in thinking through prob- 
lems which affect the institution as a whole. 

The author feels that the administrative 
organization of — and universities has 


no general solution because “every institu- 
tion is unique” and hence a plan effective 
for one school will not work in another. 

On the whole this volume is well written 
and represents a wide coverage of the liter- 
ature not only in the field of student per- 
sonnel work, but also in the related areas of 
college and business administration, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, philosophy, and anthropol- 
ogy. The bibliography for the most part 
is excellent. The objectives of the author, 
the achievement of a closer integration of 
student personnel program with the admin- 
istrative and instructional phase of the col- 
lege, and the permeation of the institution 
with the guidance or pupil personnel point 
of view are highly commendable. One par- 
ticularly strong point is her emphasis on 
the importance of bringing students into 
the policy making of noi only the student 
personnel program itself, but also into the 
over-all planning of the institution. She 
points out that the administration of a col- 
lege not only has the responsibility of op- 
erating the institution efficiently, but also 
of using these operations as part of the 
training and experience of students. 

With respect to the administrative struc- 
ture for the achievement of the integrative 
objective of a college, the author appears 
to be somewhat ambivalent. Sometimes 
she makes positive suggestions in this area, 
and then again she seems to lament the fact 
that such structures are necessary. Dr. 
Brunson favors decentralization of author- 
ity and responsibility as the best method for 
achieving integration, but she overlooks the 
fact that this procedure often leads to con- 
fusion and inaction. Committees and co- 
ordinating councils are good devices only 
if it has been clearly determined at the out- 
set whether they are advisory or policy mak- 
ing, or policy administrative in their func- 
tions. 

While the problem of institutional size 
is recognized in her study, the related prob- 
lem of level has only been touched indi- 
rectly through the discussion of the guid- 
ance concepts in education. As this concept 
has developed in this country, there has 
been a strong emphasis placed on the in- 
volvement of everyone in the school in the 
pupil welfare program. All staff members 
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THE TOTAL CHILD 


AT DEVEREUX SCHOOLS A multidisciplined approach 
to evaluation, study, treatment, education, and re- 
habilitation focuses on understanding the total child 
and his needs. Instruction is highly individualized 
to take advantage of the specialized learning tech- 
niques most effective with (a) children of normal or 
superior intelligence who have emotional problems; 
(b) children with educational disabilities, due to men- 
tal retardation, brain injury, aphasia, dyslexia, and 
other similar conditions. The program extends from 
kindergarten through high school and beyond. Vo- 
cational training is also available. 


CLINICAL STAFF 


J. Clifford Scott, M.D. Lance Wright, M.D. 
Edwin H. Abrahamsen, M.D. F. Elisworth Henry, S.T.D. 
Aurelio Buonanno, M.D. Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 
Charlies M. Campbell, M.D. William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
Fred J. Culeman, M.D. Dorothy E. Conrad, Ph.D. 
Ruth E. Duffy, M.D. Sidney L. Copel, Ed. D. 
William F. Haines, M.D. Shirley M. Jahnson, Ph.D. 
Robert L. Hunt, M.D. Noel Jenkin, Ph.D. 
Richard H. Lambert, M.D. John R. Kieiser, Ph.D. 


Leonardo Magran, M.D. Murray Levine, Ph.D. 
Joseph J. Peters, M.D. Henry Platt, Ph.D. 
acob S. Sherson, M.D. Edgar A. Smith, Ed.D. 
Albert S. Terzian, M.D. George Spivack, Ph.D. 
Walter M. Uhler, M.D. Herbert A. Sprigie, Ph.D. 
Tirso L. Vinueza, M.D. Anne Howe, M. S. 
Kenneth E. Evans, B.S. 
Psychoanalytic Consultants 
G. Henry Katz, M.D. Herbert H. Herskovitz, M.D. 


Professional inquires for Eastern Schools should be di- 
rected to Charles J. Fowler, Director of Admissions, 
Devereux Schools, Devon, Pennsylvania; for Pacific 
Coast Schools, to Keith A. Seaton, Registrar, Devereux 
Schools in California, Santa Barbara, California; 
Southwestern residents address Devereux Schools in 
Texas, Box 336, Victoria, Texas. 
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are considered guidance workers. This 
philosophy has tended to work well at the 
kindergarten and elementary level, fairly 
well in high school, and not so effectively in 
colleges. No doubt the reasons for this are 
the differences in the ages of the pupils and 
the increasing specialization of subject mat- 
ter at the higher levels of instruction. Stu- 
dent personnel work in higher education 
represents the attempt to retain the guid- 
ance philosophy at this level and to express 
it through the various personnel services 
to students and in the associations of per- 
sonnel workers with faculty members and 
administrators. More attention should have 
been given in this study to the matter of 
the level at which the guidance program is 

ut into operation, as it may have important 
implications for the administrative struc- 
ture of the personnel program. 

It seems unfortunate that the study was 
so heavily directed toward small liberal arts 
colleges. As W. H. Cowley pointed out 
many years ago, the rapid growth of Amer- 
ican colleges and universities was one of 
the major factors which gave rise to the 
need for student personnel services on a 
more formalized basis. The small colleges 

rovide these services informally. The large 
institutions are the ones that tend to be- 
come compartmentalized and impersonal, 
and therefore a need arises for a formal stu- 
dent personnel program. 

It seems unfortunate too that the institu- 
tions selected for inclusion in the study are, 
for the most part, located in the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. Some of the 
four-year colleges in California and other 
western states should have been sampled. 
In this connection it is pointed out that the 
14 state colleges in California which pres- 
ently have a combined enrollment of nearly 
80,000 students, wrestled for 10 years with 
the problems with which Dr. Brunson is 
concerned in her study and finally came 
up with an administrative structure for stu- 
dent personnel services that was adopted 
in 1949. This plan has been in successful 
operation for over 10 years and has achieved 
many of the objectives of integration which 
are discussed only as problems in her study. 
A report of this plan was published in the 
November, 1952, issue of this Journal, but 
it does not appear in her bibliography. 

While Dr. Brunson’s study does not an- 
swer very conclusively the problem of how 
to achieve a greater integration of the pupil 


personnel philosophy within the total edu- 
cational setting of a college, yet it has pro- 
vided an excellent background for the prob- 
lem and has set forth clearly some of the 
major issues. Furthermore, her suggestions 
for the attainment of a better integration 
of the student personnel within 


the total educational setting will stimulate 
personnel workers to a more thoughtful 
study of this problem.—Hucu M. BE tt, 
Professor of Psychology, Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, California. 
> 
THE TEACHING AND LEARNING OF PsyCHO- 
THERAPY, by Rudolf Ekstein & Robert S. 
Wallerstein. New York: Basic Books, 
1958. 328 pp. $6.50. 


W's WE scan the spectrum of theories 
of counseling we find today at least 


one common — we all agree that 
the attitudes of both counselor and client 
are of importance in the effectiveness and 
the outcomes of counseling. While the 
arena of “directiveness” that once rever- 
berated with the sounds of battle is now 
happily buried, no counselor trainee can get 
past his first course or text without learning 
that clients are not coldly rational in cop- 
ing with life’s manifold problems. Some- 
time later he discovers that he, the coun- 
selor, has values and emotions that cannot 
easily be locked up at home. Less con- 
cerned though we are about the manner in 
which we handle the client's expressed at- 
titudes, we are far more aware than a decade 
ago of the attitudes of both parties in coun- 
seling and of the interaction of the different 
value systems. 

Except for Porter’s Introduction to Ther- 
apeutic Counseling (Houghton Mifflin, 
1950), which sought to make the counselor 
aware of his own frame of reference and 
its influence on the client, several chapters 
in Rogers’ Client-Centered Therapy 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1951), and personal 
works like those of Theodore Reik, we have 
had nothing that goes beyond generalities 
or limited case illustration. Now comes a 
book that depicts the interaction of two 
(or three or four) persons with clarity, 
depth, and incisiveness that has no prece- 
dent. Eminently qualified by years of ex- 
perience at the Menninger Foundation as 
psychoanalysts and as supervisors, the two 
authors, a psychologist and a psychiatrist, 
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allow us to peer through the “privileged 
window of human behavior” to observe the 
conduct and to infer the attitudes of pa- 
tient, —— supervisor, and administra- 


tor in all the possible combinations of in- 
terrelationship. They take the reader into 
the therapist’s office where each for himself, 
atient and therapist, reveals by his be- 
iooler that he has brought with him, his 
characteristic way of reacting to threat. For 
the therapist the patient represents both a 
challenge and a threat. His success and his 
status in the eyes of the administrator, 
which is determined in large measure by 
his supervisor’s agen of his work, de- 
nd on his ability to cure the patient. 
hese very needs interfere with his effective- 
ness in serving the patient and in achieving 
professional skill and recognition. For the 
therapist’s reactions only arouse greater 
resistance in the patient: if the therapist’s 
characteristic way of reacting to stress is by 
self-deprecation and belittlement, he will 
arouse distrust and a lack of confidence on 
his patient’s part; if the typical reaction is 
aggression, he will frighten the patient. 

It is no different in the supervisor’s office 
when he and the therapist confer. Each 
brings with him his characteristic reaction 

attern to threat and each is aware, even if 
in an unthreatened way, of the presence of 
both patient and administrator. The su- 
pervisor’s defensiveness will lead him to mis- 
understand the therapist's communication 
just as between therapist and patient. This 

comes patently clear as we follow the 
training experiences and vicissitudes espe- 
cially of two therapists, each in a triadic re- 
lationship of patient-therapist-supervisor, 
with administrator always hovering in the 
background. These four constitute the four 
sides of the “clinical rhombus” that repre- 
sents, in the authors’ opinion, the field 
wherein all of the operations of a therapeu- 
tic institution occur, no one of which is in- 
dependent of it. The therapist is concerned 
with the patient’s welfare, his own develop- 
ment which may conflict with it, the super- 
visor’s teachings, and the requirements of 
the agency as represented by the administra- 
tor. The supervisor has to balance both the 
patient’s welfare and the therapist's, for at 
what point does the beginning therapist's 
mistakes make him a liability to the agency 
and the profession? The supervisor too has 
his ego needs which will sometimes lead him 
to call on higher authority to maintain his 
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position vis-a-vis a student. The adminis- 
trator has the difficult task.of maintaining a 
balance, neither overvaluing treatment at 
the expense of training, nor training at the 
expense of treatment, neither “siding” with 
therapist versus supervisor, nor vice versa 
in an attempt to back up his immediate 
subordinates. 

Some of the authors’ assertions may come 
as a surprise, such as the statement that a 
personal analysis may not be necessary for 
a therapist. They differentiate the “profes- 
sional self” from the “personal self,” al- 
though recognizing the indivisibility of an 
individual. Psychoanalysis for the therapist 
(that is, change in the personal self) is not 
essential to do “certain types of psychother- 
apy.” But change in the ste eee self, 
change, that is, in our predilection to handle 
interviews in one particular way or to react 
rigidly to clients, needs to be accomplished 
and this can be done through supervision of 
professional work and not through didactic 
preparation. Supervisory sessions can help 
a worker discover his characteristic ways of 
responding to a person which may be ap- 
propriate in the living room with a friend 
or stranger but not in the office with a 
client. Such aid protects us from reverting, 
when we are threatened, to the familiar and 
more secure role, be it that of teacher, 
preacher, parent, or good friend. 

While supervision can be threatening, as 
Ekstein and Wallerstein put it, “One who is 
genuinely identified with helping other peo- 

le in a way that does not make it necessary 
or him to look down on those whom he 
helps, does not mind being helped himself 
if necessary” (p. 263). 

The reviewer of such a book as this must 
suffer some frustration for one cannot do 
justice to those portions that can be com- 
pared with an artist’s canvas. The creative 
aspects in which subtle but profound inter- 
actions occur—that human drama that is 
sometimes captured in a great painting or 
a Steichen photograph—these cannot be re- 
produced through the dissection and analy- 
sis of a review. 

There is the danger that the title of the 
book and especially the identification of the 
authors will lead counselors to pass it by as 
peripheral to their interests and work. That 
would be a pity. Although Menninger 
Clinic was the setting and the training 
ground for the authors, the book has no 
mark of Freudianism on it, and its theses 
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are presented in terms of interpersonal rela- 
tions that are as meaningful and applicable 
in a college, high school, or agency counsel- 
ing and guidance program. One of the 
great virtues of the book is that it is free of 
sectarianism and one could substitute the 
words, client, counselor, director of guid- 
ance (or—), and principal (or dean, or—), 
and with only minor modifications feel per- 
fectly at home. Surely the following state- 
ment has wide application: “The adminis- 
trator would be responsible for the estab- 
lishment of an environment in which there 
is maximum security for each of these roles, 
or tasks—that of getting well, that of treat- 
ing while learning a skill, and that of teach- 
ing a skill while supervising the clinical 
work” (p. 27). 

The authors have provided us with a 
casebook that cuts through the maze of 
words and behavior to the central meanings 
and feelings of the actors in the drama. 
Part II and several chapters in Part III 
could be fruitfully used in a study of dy- 
namics of behavior, for the character struc- 
ture and defense mechanisms of the three 
principles in this segment of life are clearly 
delineated.—MILTON SCHWEBEL, Professor of 
Education, New York University. 


GUIDANCE IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, 
by Harold M. Byram. Danville, Illinois: 
The Interstate Publishers and Printers, 
1959. 205 pp. $4.50. 


"= CONCISELY written book shows in a 
rather neat package the unique and im- 
portant role which the vocational agricul- 
ture teacher plays as a guidance person, es- 
pecially in he smaller rural high schools 
over the nation. It is a how-to-do-it volume 
designed to help him to play this role more 
effectively. It is one that can be readily 
used by an agriculture teacher out on the 
job to improve his skills in the area of guid- 
ance, and one that can well be utilized by 
those preparing to teach agriculture. 

The author points out the increasing need 
for the educational and vocational guidance 
of farm youth and the lack of adequate 
school guidance services in many rural 
areas. He has brought together a wide- 
range of information in capsule form and 
shows how it can be applied by the teacher 
of agriculture. Specific cases and situations 
are used. He emphasizes how the agricul- 
tural teacher, during his home visits to su- 
pervise the student’s farm practices, becomes 
acquainted with the student, his goals, am- 


“Excellent!’’ WALTER F. JOHNSON, 


LEARNING TO STUDY 


study problems. 


helpful “Self-Checking Study Progress Chart.” 
Oakland City College. 


1959. 531 pp. 


COUNSELING—Theory and Practice 


the counselor as a researcher as well as a practitioner. 
their discussion with detailed case histories. 
State Normal University. 1954. 307 pp., illus. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


William W. Farquhar, Michigan State University; John D. Krumboltz, Michigan State University; and C. 
Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota. This practical manual focuses on concrete solutions to actual 
An effective formula for study—The Triple S§ Techniq 
for getting the most from reading assignments. Many self-appraisal tests are included, along with a 
“Clear, practical approach...”’—William D. Lawrence, 


1960. Paper Cover. 243 pp.; 36 ill., tables. 


GROUP DYNAMICS—Principles and Applications 


Hubert Bonner, Ohio Wesleyan University. A unified and coherent discussion of the dynamics of small group 
behavior, its problem areas, and its practical applications. 
—William L. Leap, Florida State University. A volume in A Psychology Series edited by J. McV. Hunt. 


Harold B. Pepinsky and Pauline Nichols Pepinsky—soth The Ohio State University. This book presents 


"Well written. . .to the point” —Stanley S. Marzolf, Illinois 
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bitions, and problems as no other school 
person does. Further, during these con- 
tacts he becomes acquainted with other 
members of the family and has an unusual 
opportunity to rn the school program 
and to provide guidance services to others, 
as well as being in a better position to pro- 
vide effective guidance service to his stu- 
dent in agriculture. The author also points 
out the value of these home contacts to 
other teachers and the school administra- 
tion and feels that this valuable knowledge 
of the agriculture teacher should be utilized 
to greater extent by them. 

The book contains many specifics pertain- 
ing to counseling agriculture students, as 
well as those who do not take agriculture. 
For example, the author points out the re- 
duced numbers of persons engaged in agri- 
culture and also the vast amount of knowl- 
edge, managerial ability, and capital needed 
to become a successful farm operator today. 
Also, that there is a period of about five 
years following graduation from high school 
in which the occupational status of many 
young men on farms is in a state of flux. 
They move in and out of farming and shift 
from one status to another. 

Concisely presented are some basic prin- 
ciples of guidance and techniques that may 
be used (1) in gaining information about 
students, (2) in interpreting that informa- 
tion, (3) in studying occupations and their 
relation to the many opportunities of em- 
ployment open to rural youth both on and 
off the farm, and (4) in evaluating guid- 
ance services rendered by the agriculture 
teacher. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of sug- 
gested activities which are designed to aid 
the agriculture teacher or prospective agri- 
culture teacher in applying the principles 
and information presented. A list of se- 
lected references also appears at the end of 
each chapter. 

A substantial appendix to the book con- 
tains (1) an annotated list of selected pub- 
lications on agricultural occupations and 
(2) suggested record forms that might be 
used in guidance ef agriculture students. 

The author has succeeded rather well in 
bringing together some of the key principles 
and practices of guidance and in applying 
them in practical ways for use by teachers 
of vocational agriculture.—GLEN L. WEAVER, 
Coordinator of Guidance Services, Oregon 
State Department of Education. 
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MENTAL HEALTH AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN EpucaTion, by Louis Kaplan. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 476 


pp. $5.00. 


HE BASIC contention of the author of this 

book is that adjustment and maladjust- 
ment are for the most part learned and, 
therefore, schools have a responsibility in 
determining which the child will develop. 
The author's goal is to bring together cur- 
rent knowledge and experiences in the area 
of mental health education and to synthesize 
it in such a way that teachers, parents, and 
school officials will be stimulated to inten- 
sify their activities in this educative area. 

The first four chapters which constitute 
Part I present the scope and seriousness of 
the of snental health in American 
society. The author brings together a wide 
variety of data which help the reader to 
form a functional conception of the prob- 
lem. 

In order to provide a background against 
which the functions of the school can be 
discussed, Part II considers the factors out- 
side the school, that is, in the home and 
community, that influence the development 
of behavior. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the nature of child behavior 
and development and what the school can 
do in furthering mental health. The latter 
includes a discussion of the contributions 
the teacher can make in the classroom both 
through the climate created and the con- 
tent taught and the contributions the school 
administration can make in the whole proc- 
ess. 

The author has assembled an unusually 
complete bibliography on each of the topics 
included and has woven the material into 
a connected discussion. The variety of 
studies included makes this an excellent 
textbook or source book of information on 
what has been reported in the literature. 
At the close of the book there is a very ex- 
tensive listing of audio-visual aids grouped 
according to the chapters to which the items 
most directly apply. 

In such a relatively new area as mental 
health in education many basic analyses 
have to be made since the problem is an ex- 
tremely complex one. The author states 
that it is his basic contention that schools 
have a function beyond the inculcation of 
knowledge and skills, that they must also 
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educate for mental health. When we an- 
alyze thd content involved in education for 


mental Health we find that it certainly in- 
cludes helping the child to understand hu- 
man beh4vior (knowledge) and learning to 
apply (skills) this understanding in his daily 
living. y set teaching of knowledge and 
skills ove against education for mental 
health? 

Similarly in the discussion of behavior 
deviations $n the classroom the teacher has 
to learn wht underlies a given form of be- 
havior befoge it can be classed as a devia- 
tion or anytping else. This means that the 
teacher must learn how to study the child 
so as to gain insight into what a given inci- 
dent of behavior means to him. The author 
has a section on studying children in the 
classroom bur this is not brought to bear 
directly on understanding behavior in the 
classroom. Interpreting behavior is in one 
section; studying behavior is in another and 
the two are never brought together. Other 
examples where further analysis is required 
could be cited. 

The author has done an excellent job in 
bringing together such studies as have ap- 
peared in the literature. The product is a 
very valuable source of information about 
the extent of the problem, the investigations 
that have been made of influences in the 
home and school and of current school 
practices.—RaLpH H. OJEMANN, Professor 
of Psychology, State University of Iowa. 


Tue SociaL PsycHoLocy or Groups, by 
John W. Thibaut & Harold H. Kelley. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1959. 313 pp. $7.00. 


T= INTENT of the authors is to present a 
theory of interpersonal relations and 
group functioning. Their central concern 
is with the concept of interdependency or 
the reciprocal control members of a group 
have on one another. The book is divided 
into two parts. Part I consists of nine chap- 
ters; these are devoted to the description of 
the functioning of a two-person relationship, 
the dyad. The authors correctly assumed 
that a clear presentation of the dyadic re- 
lationship in Part I would enable their 
audience better to grasp the functioning of 
a more complex social relationship pre- 
sented in the five chapters in Part Il. This 


division, however, resulted in the need, es- 
pecially in Part II, to make many referrals 
to preceding chapters and to repeat mate- 
rial previously presented. At times, the rep- 
etition was extremely helpful but the extent 
of it also caused the reviewer to feel that 
some of this repetition was excessive. 

The authors used the reward-cost stand. 
ard to demonstrate under what circum. — 
stances a person will enter and remain in 
a and under what circumstances 
he will choose to leave or discontinue the 
relationship. The CL (comparison level) 
is the name given to the standard against 
which a person evaluates whether he is get- 
ting from the relationship what he feels he 
deserves and the CL, (the comparison level 
for alternatives) is the name given to the 
lowest level of outcome he will accept and 
still remain in a relationship. i 

To make possible an objective recording 
or accounting of the reward-cost conse- 

uences or outcomes of social interaction a 
simple matrix was devised wherein a nv- 
merical recording of the joint outcomes of 
behavior between two persons was made. 
Zero is used to equal the CL, and positive 
integers to indicate the extent of the reward 
or outcome. When more than two mem. | 
bers interacted the matrix was extended to 
show the interdependence of members on 
one another, their satisfactions, and the pat- 
terns of control. 

The explanation of Power and Depend. 
ence, Norms and Roles in Part I and Con- 
formity to Norms in Part II, to this re- 
viewer, is especially intriguing. 

The reviewer also found the authors’ 
treatment of power relationship through 
the use of the concepts of fate control and 
behavioral control to be unique and con- 
vincing. The explanation given for the 
development of norms was especially illu- 
minating. 

The ability of the authors to draw upon | 
much of the latest research to support their 
hypotheses and at the same time weave these | 
documentations into their presentation with 
a minimum of indistinctness makes this 
book especially readable and authoritative. 
The up-to-date bibliography, alone, gives } 
this book a special usefulness as a resource. 

Chapter summaries are among the best, 
insofar as their organization and inclusive 
ness is concerned, that this reviewer has | 
read. 

This book brings together in a unified 
theory much of the present knowledge of 
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small groups and should be a valuable addi- 
tion to the libraries of those interested in 
the functioning of small groups.—GEORGE 
M. Gazpa, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 


LIBERAL EpUCATION AND NURSING, by 
Charles H. Russeli. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1959. 149 pp. $3.00. 


ITHIN RECENT years, leading educators 
in this country have turned an ap- 
praising eye in the direction of liberal and 
professional education. In tune with the 
times, the present book, devoted to an ex- 
ploration of the relationship between liberal 
education and nursing, is but one in a series 
of studies that will attempt to examine the 
contribution of liberal education to agri- 
culture, business administration, education, 
engineering, journalism, music, pharmacy. 
ince it is expected that undergraduate 
educational programs with specific voca- 
tional orientation will continue to expand, 
the book makes a plea for professional edu- 
cation so designed as to meet the vocational 
needs of youth in a complex, changing so- 
ciety and for liberal education so integrated 
throughout the curriculum as to prepare 
the citizen of tomorrow for intelligent and 
unbiased understanding of self in relation 
to life about him. To that end, the book 
suggests that professional schools include 
well-organized and well-taught courses in 
rn literature, music, art, history, 
oreign languages, international affairs, and 
provide the student with experiences in 
“intellectual process other than those con- 
ventionally employed in his major academic 
field of interest.” The book spells out the 
objectives of the liberal arts curriculum: to 
inspire to learn, to stimulate, to seek wisdom 
through the extension of knowledge and 
reflection of its meaning, to increase one’s 
insights into the nature of things, to become 
much more introspective with respect to 
one’s attitudes, ideals, and traits of per- 
sonality and character and the like. 

The brief historical survey on the role 
of liberal arts in the education of nurses 
presented in Chapter Two reminds one of 
the influences and trends in teacher train- 
ing over the past number of years. Each 
profession is fortunate in leadership that 
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is able to see the relationship between 
competency in one’s area of specialization 
and the development of personal qualities 
that lead to increased self-reliance and self- 
directing behavior. That collegiate edu- 
cation for teachers has advanced more rap- 
idly than that of collegiate education for 
nurses may perhaps be due to the fact that 
most normal schools have either been dis- 
continued or have been integrated into the 
academic life of the college or the university 
while the majority of nurses continue to 
be prepared in hospital schools of nursing. 
Even where a hospital school of nursing has 
become affiliated with a university in order 
te provide collegiate education, the policies, 
more often than not, remain the policies 
of hospital schools of nursing. Then too, 
public opinion and legislation in the past, 
somehow, have not supported nor insisted 
on collegiate education for nurses as they 
have for teachers. However, changes are 
beginning to appear that cannot help but 
further the objectives of the nursing pro- 
fession. 

The relatively slow advance in collegiate 
education for nurses may also be due to 
the varying opinions held with regard to 
the programing of liberal arts courses in 

rofessional preparation. Chapter Three 
is devoted to an examination of these 
opinions. Representative college cata- 
logues, detailed analyses of the programs 
of 31 colleges of nursing, and interviews 
with administrators, faculty, and students 
furnish the basis for the discussion. One 
of the issues that is referred to quite fre- 
quently is whether general education 
courses should be separate or part of pro- 
fessional preparation. 

Although the National League of Nurs- 
ing, the professional organization for nurse 
educators and others, endorsed the principle 
in 1950 to the effect that the collegiate pro- 
gram “include or be built upon at least two 
years of general collegiate education,” the 
actual division of courses or credits has 
varied greatly from school to school. Thus, 
nutrition, general and pathogenic micro- 
biology, fundamentals of social work may 
all be grouped under the two years of gen- 
eral collegiate education or they may be 
grouped under professional education. 
English composition, literature, art, and 
history courses may account for 20 per cent 
of the general education courses in one 
school with no minimum set in another 
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school. Some schools make it possible for 
students to elect courses in the general area 
while other schools make no such provision. 
Supporting area courses such as chemistry, 
biology, physics, psychology, sociology, and 
nutrition generally exceed those required 
in the general area. Fifty per cent of the 
colleges studied do not meet the standards 
of their own professional association that 
there be an equal division between pro- 
fessional and general collegiate studies. 
Some schools exceed this division in favor 
of general collegiate studies while others 
fall quite short of the suggested objective. 

The kind of courses offered by a liberal 
arts department has some bearing on stu- 
dents’ choices and faculty recommendations. 
Collegiate nursing departments haye been 
known to set up their own courses and sec- 
tion in the natural and behavioral sciences 
where liberal arts departments fail to meet 
the needs of nursing students. However, 
many leading nurse educators opppse the 
organization of special courses or th segre- 
gation of nursing students from * other 
students on campus. 

Over 130 interviews with deans, faculty 
members, and students at six colleges of 
nursing indicate that all support the study 
of liberal arts subjects in professional edu- 
cation. Differences in opinion occur as to 
whether the two years of general education 
should — or be correlated with pro- 
fessional education. Preferences appear to 
be high for the concurrent or integrated 
approach. The majority of deans and 
faculty members oppose the suggestion for 
lengthening the nursing program so as to 
include more liberal arts content but a 
majority of students would accept the idea 
of lengthening the program in order to 
accommodate broader instruction in liberal 
arts subjects. While many faculty members 
favor a reduction in the length of the pro- 
fessional preparation in order to increase 
liberal arts content, there are many who 
oppose such a plan. 

The discussion of the factors that influ- 
ence liberal education in nursing education 
apply equally well to other professional 
groups. The role of the president, the 
board of trustees, or other governing bodies 
who determine curricular policy are briefly 
reviewed and examples cited 
in order to demonstrate the effect of ad- 
ministrative influence on ongoing nursing 
programs. One cannot help but think that 


this part of the discussion in particular, al- 
though not so intended, could be quite 
hel ful to one considering a new job in a 
college or university which demands ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

The recommendation offered—to have 
liberal arts and nursing faculties work and 
plan together—has already been tried by 
many leaders in nursing education. Al- 
though the student personnel worker or the 
guidance counselor is not referreé to in 
this study, it would seem that he too would 
be the logical person to include in any de- 
liberations that might take place between 
a liberal arts and a nursing department. 
As a matter of fact, the courselor on the 
collegiate or secondary school level will find 
much in this study that will 2 nt him 
to understand the academic problems of a 
growing profession. 

The problems discussed in this study of 
liberal education and nursing differ little 
from those of teacher or counselor training. 
The present writer has become so inter- 
ested in the material and the manner in 
which it has been presented that she has 
now embarked on a reading of the other 
publications in the series while eagerly 
awaiting the publication of the studies on 
the other professions.-GoLpre RutH Ka- 
BACK, Associate Professor, The City College 
School of Education, New York City. 


PsycHOLOGY AT WoRK IN THE ELEMEN- 
TARY ScHOOL CLAssrooM, by Beeman N. 
Phillips, Ralph L. Duke, & M. Vere De- 
vault. New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 
395 pp. $5.00. 


HE TITLE describes this book very well. 


Its authors designed it to help the ele- ! 


mentary school teacher better to understand 
and apply research findings in improving 
her classroom practices; and this reviewer 
believes that there has been reasonable suc- 
cess in achieving the goal. 

Part I of the book treats the problems 
involved in classroom organization and in- 
terpersonal relationships, and Part II dis- 
cusses the problems of directing pupil be- 
havior and learning. The material in Part 
I is divided into three topics: The Group 
in Classroom Organization; Personal Vart- 
ables Affecting Classroom Organization; 
and Patterns of Interpersonal Relation- 
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ships. Four topics were treated in Part II: 
Motivating Pupils; Planning and Organiz- 
ing Learning ‘Tasks; Providing Appropri- 
ate Pupil Activity; and Assessing, Evaluat- 
ing, and Re-directing Learning. 

The book is very well organized. For 
each part there is an orientation section 
outlining the major concepts which are 
treated and an intreduction raising perti- 
nent questions and summarizing key ideas. 
Each of the topics covered is divided into 
two sections: (1) a research studies section 
of previously published papers; and (2) a 
section which describes a number of class- 
room incidents with discussion of each in 
terms of clearly presented principles. From 
the point of view of its value to the teacher, 
this last section is the book’s best feature. 

Though the reviewer liked this book very 
much, several of its characteristics bothered 
him. At the outset, the authors stated 
that they wanted to improve the relation- 
ship between research and practice; unfor- 
tunately, teachers have difficulty under- 
standing many of the research studies in- 
cluded. Since the authors write well and 
demonstrate keen understanding of the 
classroom situations, they could have 


achieved two important objectives by sum- 
marizing the papers in less technical lan- 
guage: (1) made the research more mean- 
ingful and (2) improved teachers’ under- 
standing of research methods. Perhaps they 
also should have demonstrated a closer re- 
lationship between the research studies se- 
lected and the questions raised in the in- 
troduction to each part and the principles 
stated in the section on applications. 
Finally, there was at least one serious omis- 
sion. The section on “Patterns of Inter- 
personal Relationships” failed to deal with 
the relationship between the teacher's 
mental health and classroom relationships. 

Prior to reading the authors’ preface, the 
reviewer concluded that the book holds un- 
usua! promise for in-service education and 
as a supplementary text for methods and 
educational osychology. He also agrees 
with the a: chors that it would be valuable 
as a text for an observation and participa- 
tion course. He questions its use as the 
basic text in either methods or educational 
psychology. However, no single text should 
be expected to serve both of these courses.— 
M. Outsen, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Guidebook for Generalists 


From Campus to Career—A Guide for 
Generalists, 1960. Division of Employment, 
New York State Department of Labor, 520 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 90 pp. 
$.60. 


Placement officers in colleges and universities are 
currently confronted with an interest by prospective 
employers in a disproportionately high proportion 
of duates in the engineering, scientific, and 
specialized business curriculums. This fact is of 
increasing concern to counselors, placement workers, 
and students themselves. In the midst of such a 
trend, this quite presents a refresh- 
ing change of pace. € generalists referred to are 
graduates in liberal arts and general business ad- 
ministration. 

The content includes career planning strategems, 
orientation to what generalists in the past have done 
in the world of work, steps in job seeking, fields of 
work, jobs for generalists, and references for further 
reading. 

The format is highly readable, making extensive 
use of varied colors, forms, and organization of con- 
tent. A light touch (also refreshing) is given to the 
material as exemplified by . . . “It (the guidebook) 
does not give you all the answers, nor can it com- 
pete with marrying the boss’s daughter (or son) as 
a sure-fire method of getting the job you want.” 

The vocational fields particularly considered in- 
clude advertising, TV and radio, education, market 
research, publishing, social work, management, sales 
management, industrial relations, and personnel 
management. In addition, 80 entry jobs which are 
open to liberal arts graduates in a variety of fields 
are described in terms of qualifications, job duties, 
and possibilities for entry and advancement. 

Counselors, parents, placement officers, and stu- 
dents would do well to Sieeet this kind of material. 


Records Retention Guide 


Retention of Records—A Guide for Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers in Collegiate 
Institutions, 1960. American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers, Publications Office, American Council 
on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 pp. $1.00. 


This guidebook is the work of a committee on 
Office Management and Practices of AACRAO. The 
content represents the result of an extensive survey 
of institutional practices with regard to retention of 
admissions and registration materials. In addition 
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Thomas M. Magoon 


it presents a survey of the legal implications of 
record retention and control practices. The report 
ends with a graphic presentation of recommended 
retention periods for different forms of records both 
for applicants who enter and for those who apply 
but do not enter. 

Among the > findings are such practices as 
the following: An overwhelming proportion of ad- 
missions records are made as permanent records. 
This practice is only somewhat less common for 
registrars’ materials. As might be expected, for 
applicants who do not enter retention of records is 
much shorter with a period of two years appearing 
as generally modal. Microfilming is clearly an 
at present. 

e chapter on legal implications of record re- 
tention also represents survey findings. In this case, 
the survey is of existing state laws governing reten- 
tion. The interstate variability is striking and sug- 
gests the need for clear understanding of state stat- 
utes as a guide to any institution’s record retention 
practices. 

While the material was developed by and for 
personnel of higher educational institutions, the 
availability of this information should be of in- 
terest to other educational systems for their own 
recording practices and to a wide variety of person- 
nel workers by providing a better understanding of 
the recording practices of higher educational insti- 
tutions with which they deal. 


Mental Health Careers 


Jobs and Futures in Mental Health Work, 
Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 296, 1960. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 28 pp. 
$.25. 


The author, with the cooperation of the National 
Institute of Mental Health, has produced another 
excellent brochure in the health area. The title is 
aero self-explanatory of the content. The fol- 
owing vocations are considered: psychiatry, clinical 
oe: occupational therapy, psychiatric nurs- 

g, psychiatric social work. Material concerning 
these vocations is written in a personalized style 
utilizing a segment of a worker’s daily experiences 
to provide some flavor of each discipline’s role in 
mental health work. The center page of the 
pamphlet presents a chart with more factual mate- 
rial on each occupation covering the areas of educa- 
tional requirements, costs and facilities for training, 
scholarships, fellowships and typical job income, 
and settings in which members of each vocation 
= work. 

he pamphlet leads off with an attempt to stimu- 
late the reader to recognize the scope of occupations 
in mental health, the need for personnel, and the 
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importance of gaining self-knowledge to determine 
the appropriateness of such occupations for the in- 
dividual. The pamphlet concludes with a brief view 
of future developments in mental health teaching, 


research, and service programs. 

In light of the heavy current emphasis upon 
science as a career, it is unfortunate that the voca- 
tion of scientific research investigator is not given 

ual visibility with that of the service functions. 

uch research productivity may come from workers 
who have moved into these fields primarily on the 
basis of social service motivation. However, this 
writer would expect that more direct impact upon 
research productivity would come about through 
also appealing directly to scientific, investigative- 
orientated youth. 


Medical College Admission Test 


Medical College Admission Test, 1960. 
Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 24 pp. 


As of July 1960, conducting of the Medical College 
Admission Test Program became the responsibility 
of the Psychological Corporation. This program is 
sponsored a. the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. e booklet provides general information 
as to the program, examination deadlines (October 
14, 1960, is the final date for receiving applications 
for the October 29, 1960, examination), application 
procedures, code numberings for medical schools 
and for testing centers, as well as the schedule of 
testing fees. The booklet concludes with a series of 
sample questions illustrating the test content in the 
four areas of verbal ability, quantitative ability, 
understanding of modern society, and science. 

A useful resource for student personnel workers 
who may encounter student questions regarding the 
program and procedures. 


Preventive Psychiatry Institute Proceedings 


Recent Contributions of Biological and 
Psychosocial Investigations to Preventive 
Psychiatry, R. H. Ojemann (ed.), 1959. 
Department of Publications, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 181 pp. 
$2.00. 


Presented here are the proceedings of the Second 
Institute on Preventive Psychiatry held at the State 
University of Iowa in the spring of 1959. The pur- 
and format are best stated in the editor's words: 
. to bring together the thinking of workers in 
many different fields that are involved in the study 
of prevention to learn what the agreements and 
disagreements might be. Each topic was repre- 
sented first through a prepared paper. After the 
paper was discussed by the panel as a group, the 
audience was invited to take part. Participants in 
the institute were asked to contribute to the dis- 
cussion whatever they considered helpful to the 
extension and clarification of the basic issues.” 
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For Easy-to-Find, ay Job Information 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN 
& BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Wilma Bennett 

e Alphabetical by Fields of Work. 


e Contains 829 labels . . . 270 in red for fields-of- 
work; 501 in blue for cross references; 20 in 
black for Suppl tary heading: Use on 
any size folders. 


e Complete $10.00 postpaid. List of headings 
only $3.50 
Order from 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co., 
748 S. Paseo Street, Covina 2, California 


The papers presented and their authors were: 
Development of the Concept of ‘Creative Mental 
Health,’ by M. Brewster Smith; Recent Investiga- 
tions in Selected Aspects of the Physiological Di- 
mensions and the Implications for Prevention, by 
John W. Doust; Physical Health, Mental Health and 
the Social Environment: Some Characteristics of 
Healthy and Unhealthy People, by Lawrence Hinkle, 
Jr.; Law as an Instrument of Mental Health in the 
United States and Soviet Russia, by Harold J. Ber- 
man; and Recent Studies in the Genetic Aspects of 
Mental Illness and Implications for Prevention, by 
Ralph D. Rabinovitch. 

Each paper is followed by the conversational 
comment of panel discussants and audience partici- 

ants. As in the reading of reports of such programs 
in the past, the reader feels he is “sitting in.” Some 
of the points and comments are rather mundane, 
others quite stimulating. The array of topics is 
impressive, although the reader must dig into the 
research references to learn details involved in the 
investigations bearing upon preventive approaches 
to mental health. 


Noise Hazards 


Controlling Noise Hazards, Bulletin No. 
207, 1959. Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Department of Labor. GPO, Washington 
25, D.C. 6 pp. $.10. 


Noise is considered in this brief pamphlet as an 
environmental hazard created by the nature of par- 
ticular work or the setting in which the work occurs. 
The pamphlet covers such topics as characteristics 
of sound, typical occupational noise levels, harmful 
effects of noise, assessment of noise level, and estab- 
lishing maximum sound levels. The report con- 
cludes with a consideration of eight ways of control- 
ling noise and six references on noise characteristics, 
measurement, and effects upon auditory acuity. 

This is one of a series of brief, nontechnical pub- 
lications on environmental and chemical hazards 
relevant to industrial safety programs. As such the 
pamphlet should be an effective educational aid in 
sensitizing personnel to the noise hazard, its health 
implications, and means of coping with the problem. 
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for teachers, for counselors 


for everyone concerned with positive mental health 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


The six creative school programs presented in this 68-page booklet provide 
valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area of mental health practice. 
This booklet of eight articles, reprinted from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, can serve as: 


¢ A text for future teachers and counselors 
e A text for in-service training 

¢ A focal point for faculty discussion 

¢ Important program material for PTA’s 


e Stimulating reading for everyone concerned 
about mental health in our nation’s schools 


Single copies for $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount, 


from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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A Note from the Editor 


The terms of Editorial Board members are staggered so that there is an annual turnover of 
two members. We lose, this year, the keen understanding and thorough competence of 
Drs. Willard W. Blaesser and Harry W. Smallenburg. However, on recommendation of the 
Editorial Board the APGA Executive Council has appointed to Journal leadership Drs. Ken- 
neth B. Hoyt and Donald E. Super. 

Dr. Hoyt's primary field of interest is guidance and counseling in the secondary school. 
Although we cherish the anonymity of the Editorial Board in its function of review of manu- 
scripts, it is quite probable that Dr. Hoyt’s advice will be sought, among others, on articles 
evaluating guidance and counseling on the secondary level. His teaching commitments at 
the State University of Iowa are such, also, as to involve him in student personnel work at 
the college level. No man is described in a few lines, and so Dr. Hoyt’s interests and com- 
petence extend to other areas as well. 

To say that Dr. Super, author of Psychology of Careers and Appraising Vocational Fitness, is 
welcome to our task is an understatement of some magnitude. Fertile and sound theorist 
and creative researcher, he has enriched our field greatly. His clarifying insights, ¢.g., the 
idea of the self-concept and its implementation in the world of work, have dore much to set 
our vocational counseling house in order. We are just plain happy to have his help in the 
Journal task. 

JOSEPH SAMLER 
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Association Activities 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Northern Indiana Br-nch 


For a number of years we have carried a 
section entitled “Notes from Our Branches.” 
This section relied on the information sent 
to the Headquarters Office from the various 
branches. However, not only was coverage 
spotty but, in many cases, due to advanced 
publication schedules, it was several months 
after meetings were held before such news 
appeared in the Journal. With this and a 
number of succeeding issues we intend to try 
instead relatively ambitious write-ups of the 
activities of individual branches. It is hoped 
that this series will stimulate thinking about 
new activities branches can develop.—Ed. 


HE NORTHERN INDIANA BRANCH of the 

American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, during the past year, has developed 
several programs outside of its regularly 
scheduled meetings in which it was able to 
be of professional service to the community. 

For a number of years, the members of 
the Branch have felt a need for an annual 
program in which the parents of college- 
bound students and the students themselves 
could get together with guidance workers 
who would be able to answer some of their 
questions about going to college. In Oc- 
tober, 1959, Dr. Martin Stamm, former 
Branch President and Head of the Guid- 
ance and Pupil Personnel Department of 
the School City of South Bend, organized 
two parent-centered information programs. 


The first program, held in the fall, was 
entitled “Parents Take a Look at Pre-Col- 
lege Admission Problems.” ‘The second, in 
the spring, was concerned with “Post High 
School Education and Training Opportu- 
nity for Skilled Man Power.” Cooperating 
with Dr. Stamm, branch members served as 
speakers and contributed ideas for both 
programs. 

Because of the success of the fall meeting, 
Mr. Jacob Sudermann, Administrator of 
Adult Education for Indiana University, 
contacted the Branch President and sug- 
gested a joint effort by the University and 
the Branch in sponsoring a College Attend- 
ance Forum for High School Seniors and 
their Parents. After a series of meetings, 
a forum was planned to consist of four 
evening meetings to be held in the audito- 
rium of a local high school. The first meet- 
ing was a talk on listening and note-taking 
in college, followed by a lecture entitled 
“The College-University Experience” in 
which the neophyte college freshmen were 
required to take notes. A panel graded the 
work by college standards and returned it 
to them with comments on their note-taking 
ability. The second meeting was a panel 
discussion entitled “Study Habits, Attitudes 
and Skills Necessary for College Success.” 
The third meeting tried to answer the ques- 
tion “What to Study in College.” Four 
speakers discussed the following topics: (1) 
The Field of Study in Higher Education; 
(2) Selecting a Field of Study in College; 
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(3) Selection of a Field of Study from the 
Standpoint of Placement; and (4) Industry 
Eyes the College Graduate. In the fourth 
meeting the costs and “hidden costs” as well 
as the “sociclogy” of colleges were covered 
by guest speakers, and the students were ad- 
ministered the Cooperative English Test 
(Part C*) to acquaint them with their vo- 
cabulary and reading comprehension in 
relation to a group of entering college 
freshmen. 

About 300 attended the forum, represent- 
ing 23 school districts in Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. One student trav- 
eled 70 miles to each meeting. From the 
favorable comments received, the forum was 
considered a success. Mr. Sudermann and 
a branch committee evaluated the forum, 
and tentative plans have been made for a 
bigger and better forum to be held this 
year. 

Both the University and the Branch have 
learned much from cooperating in the joint 
effort and have provided a real service to 
the community. Mr. Sudermann’s admin- 
istrative skill was complemented by the pro- 
fessional know-how of the branch members 
so that together a job was accomplished 
that they could not have done separately. 

The Northern Indiana Branch was orig- 
inally chartered in 1940 as a branch of 
NVGA and in the spring of 1959 applied for 
and was granted an APGA charter. The 
current officers are: President—Robert J. 
Waddick, Counselor, University of Notre 
Dame; Vice-President—Elizabeth OF 
Schmidt, Counselor, John Adams High 
School, South Bend; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Carolyn Upton, Counselor, Washing- 
ton-Clay High School, South Bend. 


At present the group meets three times 
yearly but hopes to increase the number of 
meetings as growth takes place. All three 
are dinner meetings, lasting two and one- 
half hours; the Branch attempts to have 
stimulating speakers at two of the meetings 
and a panel discussion at the third. The 
meetings are built around a central theme— 
last year’s was “The Adolescent”—this year’s 
will be “Interdependence of Guidance Serv- 
ices at the Various School Levels.” 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Comparison of Membership by States 
1959 and 1960 


April 30, April 30, 


1959 1960 
Alabama 54 120 
Alaska 13 20 
Arizona 90 100 
Arkansas 51 75 
California 666 698 
Colorado 141 185 
Connecticut 218 229 
Delaware 56 68 
District of Columbia 127 137 
Florida 246 288 
Georgia 84 103 
Hawaii 34 41 
Idaho 21 30 
Illinois 570 598 
Indiana 268 300 
Iowa 171 220 
Kansas 156 177 
Kentucky 46 53 
Louisiana 78 111 
Maine 47 56 
Maryland 278 $11 
Massachusetts 460 557 
Michigan 632 640 
Minnesota 283 $23 
Mississippi 28 46 
Missouri 361 $45 
Montana 19 33 
Nebraska 74 77 
Nevada 10 ll 
New Hampshire 23 39 
New Jersey 336 396 
New Mexico 72 78 
New York 1,500 1,625 
North Carolina 102 127 
North Dakota 26 62 
Ohio 671 694 
Oklahoma = 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 527 635 
Rhode Island 56 66 
South Carolina 36 35 
South Dakota 43 62 
Tennessee 87 96 
Texas 384 383 
Utah 59 73 
Vermont $1 29 
Virginia 175 219 
Washington 128 152 
West Virginia 46 55 
Wisconsin 215 223 
Wyoming 64 80 
Foreign 152 167 
Tota MEMBERSHIP 10,137 11,411 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 


The American Psychological Association 


This article begins a series of brief descriptions of other prominent professional 
associations or organizations that are closely related to the work of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association or of interest to the readers of this Journal.—Ed. 


HE AMERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL AssoOcIA- 

TION (APA), founded in 1892 and in- 
corporated in 1925, is the major psychologi- 
cal organization in the United States. With 
approximately 18,000 members, it includes 
most of the qualified psychologists in the 
country. The purpose of the APA is to 
advance psychology as a science, as a profes- 
sion, and as a means of promoting human 
welfare. It attempts to further these objec- 
tives by holding annual meetings, publish- 
ing psychological journals, and working to- 
ward improved standards for psychological 
training and service. It also publishes a 
monthly Employment Bulletin, containing 
notices of vacancies and situations wanted, 
and an annual Directory of members. 

In order to give recognition to the spe- 
cialized interests of different psychologists, 
the APA includes 19 Divisions. Any per- 
son, after becoming a member of the APA, 
may apply for membership in as many Divi- 
sions as he wishes. The Divisions are: 


. Division of General Psychology 

. Division on the Teaching of Psychology 

. Division of Experimental Psychology 

. Division on Evaluation and Measurement 

. Division on Development Psychology 

. Division of Personality and Social Psychology 

The Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues—A Division of the APA 

10. Division on Esthetics 

12. Division of Clinical Psychology 

13. Division of Consulting Psychology 

14. Division of Industrial and Business Psychology 

15. Division of Educational Psychology 

16. Division of School Psychologists 

17. Division of Counseling Psychology 

18. Division of Psychologists in Public Service 

19. Division of Military Psychology 

20. Division on Maturity and Old Age 

21. The Society of Engineering Psychologists—A di- 

vision of the APA National Council on Psy- 

chological Aspects of Disability—A Division of 

the APA 


Each Division has its own officers and 
meets annually at the time and place of the 
APA meeting. Each has its own member- 
ship requirements, which in some cases are 
higher or more specialized than the require- 
ments for election to the APA. 

The annual meetings of the APA are 
held in the fall. An attempt is made to 
choose meeting sites in such a way that 
attendance will be convenient for members 
in different sections of the country at dif- 
ferent times. The 1959 meeting was held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 1960 meeting 
will be held in Chicago, Illinois, September 
1-7. These meetings provide the members 
with an opportunity to present or hear re- 
ports of psychological research and lectures 
on topics of psychological interest, and to 
participate in formal and informal discus- 
sion groups. The research reports, lectures, 
and discussion groups cover varied topics 
of current interest within the field of psy- 
chology. 

The chief governing body of the APA, the 
Council of Representatives, includes repre- 
sentatives from each of the Divisions and 
affiliated State Psychological Associations. 

Publications. The APA publishes 12 psy- 
chological journals. They are: ° 


Contemporary Psychology (monthly) 

The American Psychologist (monthly) 

Psychological Abstracts (bimonthly) 

Psychological Bulletin (bimonthly) 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology (bi- 
monthly) 

Journal of Applied Psychology (bimonthly) 

Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (bimonthly) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology (bimonthly) 

Journal of Educational Psychology (bimonthly) 

Journal of Experimental Psychology (monthly) 

Psychological Monographs: General and Applied 
(irregular) 

Psychological Review (bimonthly) 
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The APA also publishes books and 
pamphlets. Among some of their current 
titles are: School Psychologist at Mid-Cen- 
tury, Psychology and Rehabilitation, Re- 
search in Psychotherapy, Psychology and 
Mental Health, Graduate Education in Psy- 
chology, and America’s Psychologists. 

Membership. There are three classes of 
membership in the APA: Associate, Mem- 
ber, and Fellow. The Associate is in a non- 
voting status and must have two years of 
graduate study or a master’s degree plus a 
year of experience and be engaged in full- 
time paid work or graduate study. To at- 
tain Member status a doctoral degree must 
be received from a graduate school of recog- 
nized standing. Properly qualified Mem- 
bers may, upon nomination by one of the 
Divisions and election of the Council of 
Representatives, become a Fellow of the 
APA. 

Active Boards and Current Activities. In 
addition to its Policy and Planning Board 
and its Publications Board, the APA has 
three other boards which are active in the 
affairs of the Association. They are: The 
Board of Professional Affairs, The Board 
of Scientific Affairs, and the Education and 
Training Board. Some of the major ongo- 
ing activities at the present time are the 
evaluation of doctoral programs in psychol- 
ogy, the completion of a seven-volume series 
om the status of the scientific contributions 
of psychology, participation in international 
scientific congresses, sponsorship of confer- 
ences on scientific and professional prob- 
lems, maintenance of standards for psycho- 
logical services, establishment of a program 
of visiting scientists in psychology, and fur- 
ther projects. 

Relationship to APGA. The two Associ- 
ations, APA and APGA, lave long enjoyed 
sound professional relationship. Before 
moving into its new building APGA main- 
tained its headquarters office on property 
leased from APA. The two Associations 
have worked cooperatively on many proj- 
ects. At the present time there is a free and 
constant flow of professional information 
from one association to the other .on,; 


ness affairs, exchange of 


Many 
APGA members also hold membership in 
APA. 

The American Psychological Association 
has its headquarters at 1333 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


tivities, and other related matters. 


WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Counseling Center 
at Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
New Jersey. Formerly Assistant Director, 
he succeeds Dr. Frank H. Lewis, who re- 
cently retired from the college. 


Doucias D. DILLENBECK has joined the 
staff of the College Entrance Examination 
Board in New York City as Assistant Di- 
rector of Guidance Services. For the past 
several years, Mr. Dillenbeck has been Guid- 
ance Director at North Shore High School, 
Glen Head, New York. 


Rev. BrorHer Puiuip, O.S.F., Director of 
Student Personnel Services at St. Francis 
College, Brooklyn, New York, received the 
distinguished service award as “Outstanding 
Young Man of 1959” from the Young Men's 
Board of Trade, New York City Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, at the annual 
awards dinner held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Biltmore Hotel in May. 


Cuares Harvey Mitey has left his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology and Director of Guidance Services 
at Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
to assume the position as Dean of 
at Broward County Junior Col- 
Florida. 
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JosepH W. Forpyce has left his position 
in the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Florida in Gainesville to accept the 
Presidency of the Central Florida Junior 
College at Ocala. 


Frank H. Lewis has retired as Director 
of the Counseling Center at Newark College 
of Engineering, Newark, New Jersey, after 
15 years with the school. Dr. Lewis joined 
the center as a Counselor in 1945 and served 
as Assistant Director until 1956, when he 
was appointed Director. He succeeded the 
center’s first Director, Professor Frank N. 
Entwisle. 


Grorce D. WeiceEL has been appointed 
Acting Head of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, and assumed this position on February 
1, 1960. Dr. Weigel retains his rank at the 
University as Professor of Education. 


WILLIAM CoLeMaAN, of the Systems Devel- 
opment Corporation in California, served 
during the 1960 spring semester as Visiting 
Professor at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


STANLEY H. FisHer has joined the staff 
of the American Heart Association as Re- 
habilitation Consultant. Dr. Fisher was 
formerly Counseling Psychologist at the 


Veterans Administration Hospital, North- 
port, Long Island, New York. 


Joun Oncers of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education left on August | to serve 
for two years as Technician Consultant in 
Vocational Guidance to the Ministry of 
Education in India. 


S. NorMAN FEINGOLD, National Director 
of the B’nai B'rith Vocational Service, has 
recently assumed the Editorship of the 
Counselor’s Information Service, a quar- 
terly, annotated bibliography of current 
literature on educational and vocational 
guidance, now in its 15th year. 


R. M. Scumirz has been named Director 
of Personnel for Consolidated Freightways, 
Menlo Park, California. Prior to joining 
the staff of Consolidated Freightways, Mr. 
Schmitz was Technical Personnel Director 
for the Sunbeam Corporation in Chicago. 


CHARLES G. MoREHEAD, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, represented APGA at the 
inauguration of Leo Warren Jenkins as 
President of East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina, on May 13, 1960. Dr. 
Morehead is President of the North Caro- 
lina Personnel and Guidance Association. 


The American School Counselor Association 
presents a new publication 


COUNSELOR'S MANUAL FOR HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? 


for those who counsel high school students about the 
costs of going to college . 
guide for parents of college-bound students: 


HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? 
Order both from the American Personnel and Guidance Association 


Counselor’s Manual—$1.00 @ How About College Financing?—$.30 
quantity rates available upon request 


. . @ supplement to the 
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From the Executive Director... 


crucial one in the life of the Association 
and the guidance profession. As schools 
and colleges begin the new academic year, 
the National Defense Education Act will 
have been felt for a good 12 months. The 
national community, therefore, expects to 
see in the lives of young people some rather 
profound effects. These expectations un- 
doubtedly are greater than might be wished. 
Yet, at the same time, the national com- 
munity does have every right to anticipate 
improvements in the plans, developments, 
and personal effectiveness of young people 
who are growing up in our educational sys- 
tem. 

The Executive Council meetings held 
late in May indicate the responsibility that 
the Association assumes in this crucial year. 
It would be a refreshing experience for any 
member to listen to the deliberations of the 
serious, devoted statesmen who form the 
Executive Council as they consider the im- 
portant matters of APGA, particularly the 
nature of the professional development with 
which the Association is charged. One of 
the most important actions taken by the 
Council, reported in the Guidepost in June, 
is the matter of national legislation affect- 
ing guidance. It is presumed that the new 
Congress, convening in January, 1961, will 
have on its docket before it adjourns some 


|x MANY RESPECTS the new year will be a 


measures affecting the extension of the Na- 


tional Defense Education Act. APGA, as 
all members should know and expect, is 
looked upon as the prime mover in this di- 
rection. Since the Act is very largely a 
guidance act, it is the responsibility of the 
Association to perform its part in assuring 
that the beneficial results of the National 
Defense Education Act continue and that 
those modifications are made which will be 
most valuable to the individuals in our so- 
ciety. 

It will be very helpful if you will write 
to your own Congressman and tell him 
about any of the benefits that you have seen 
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resulting from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. It will help our Council, through 
its Legislative Committee, in developing the 
directions for legislation, if you will send to 
me any suggestions that you have for modi- 
fications of the NDEA. 

Over the past several years the Executive 
Council has sought to improve and increase 
the professional contributions of the Asso- 
ciation and to enable it to fulfill the role in 
which other groups in this society see 
APGA, namely, as one association repre- 
sentative recently said, “A major profes- 
sional association and the spokesman for 
guidance in this country.” You will be glad 
to know that the Assistant Director for Pro- 
fessional Relations, Carl McDaniels, has 
had an article on career planning appear in 
the journal of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association. I mention this because it 
is a healthy sign of the direction that the 
Executive Council wishes the Association 
to take, and it is the first time that a profes- 
sional article has appeared by any member 
of the Headquarters staff, other than the 
Executive Director. 

Our Membership Committee is expecting 
a marked increase in membership this year. 
There is particular concern that only a rel- 
atively small proportion of those who are 
counselors in schools are members of 
APGA. It is hoped and certainly expected 
that during this year a substantially larger 
number of school counselors will become 
members of their professional Association. 
The increase in the American School Coun- 
selor Association last year was approxi- 
mately one thousand; this year the increase 
should be double that amount. It must be, 
if the school counselors are to be repre- 
sented as fully as they should in the profes- 
sional world through APGA. 

The Membership Directory, giving the 
professional affiliation of each member, will 
be produced by a different process this year. 
Data processing methods will be utilized 
and thereby will save a very large amount 
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of time and manual work. The cost will be 
no higher and the processing will be much 
faster and much more efficient. It is hoped 
that when you receive your forms you will 
be able to fill them out and return them 
promptly to obviate the necessity of follow- 
up. The 1960-1962 Directory should be 
a listing of persons who are members of and 
deeply interested in the professional world 
of guidance and personnel work. 

In keeping with the changes that nat- 
urally occur over a period of time, the 
Council approved a year ago a study of the 
Headquarters organization and space utili- 
zation. That study has been made by Dr. 
Peter Haines of the staff of Michigan State 
University who is a specialist in organiza- 
tion and administration. He has made a 
number of very helpful recommendations 
and several of these are already being put 
into effect. This study of the Headquarters 
operation is intended to bear out the intent 
of the Council that not only shall the As- 
sociation’s aims be high in meeting its re- 
sponsibilities in the profession, but also that 
it shall organize itself in such a way that 
it can utilize most effectively the personnel 
assigned to the ongoing daily work of the 
Association to assure that the “workings” of 
the Association are always devoted to those 
things that are most conducive to the best 
development of APGA. 

The October issue of the Journal will 
contain a removable insert in the back, list- 
ing the officers and committees for APGA 
and the Divisions for 1960-1961. It has 
been desired to give the members a full list 
of officers and committees each year and this 
is the first time that has been possible. It 
is hoped that it will be useful to you. 

Two deep satisfactions of opening the 
doors on a new academic year are anticipa- 
tion of the achievements of a new genera- 
tion and reflection on the continuous ac- 


complishments of their predecessors. In 
this spirit, Emeritus Membership was estab- 
lished by APGA. It is an honor to present 
the names of those to whom Emeritus Mem- 
bership in APGA was voted at the April 
and May, 1960, meetings of the Executive 

Council (the Division is noted in which the 

Emeritus Membership is held). 

Rex B. Cunuirre, 2 Prescott St., Edison, New Jersey 
(NVGA) 

J. ANTHony Humpnreys, 5817 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois (NVGA) 

NorMAN Lursorrow, 3112 Milford Ave., Baltimore, 
Maryland (NVGA) 

Hermione K. SoLtomon, 333 West 57th St., New York 
19, New York (NVGA) 

Emity Psychological Consultant to Stu- 
dents, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
(ACPA) 

Kart P. Zerross, 1526 East 59th St., Chicago 37, 
Illinois (NVGA) 

Those previously voted Emeritus Mem- 
bership were: 

Frances M. Camp, Director, Educational Placement 
Service, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
(ACPA) 

Heten M. Voorners, 151 George St., Brunswick, 
New Jersey (ACPA) 

As you start your new year, those of us 
here would like to take this occasion to wish 
you a most successful and rewarding year. 
—ArTHUR A. HITCHCOCK 


To Qualify for 
Emeritus Membership 


Emeritus Membership is open to appli- 
cants who meet the following conditions 
and upon vote of the Executive Council. 

1. Have attained the age of sixty-five. 

2. Have been a member of one or more 
Divisions or their antecedents of the Asso- 
ciation for at least twenty years. 

Persons requesting Emeritus Member- 
ship status should write to the Executive 
Director. 


AMERICAN BOARD PREPARES NEW DIRECTORY 


In January, 1961, the American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling, Inc., will publish its 1960-1962 Directory of 
Vocational Counseling Services, listing those agencies which have applied 
for evaluation of their vocational counseling services and have met the 
standards established by this APGA Board. 
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New Members of A.P.G.A. 


The following is a list? of new members 
who have joined the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association between January 
15, 1960, and May 15, 1960. 


A 


Assott, Mancaret H 6682 Fifth Ave, N, St Petersburg, 
Fla. Speech Ther & Couns, Pinellas Co Pub Sch. 3,6A 
AsramMs, Dorotrny I 230 Fifth St, Scotia 2, N.Y. Guid 
Couns. DAP 

AsraMs, JoHN 2312 Kenilworth Rd, Ardmore, Pa. 
Univ Michigan. 3 

Apacut, Senicn1 C Orange Co Commun Coll, Middle- 
town, N.Y. 3 

Apam, J. G. Dakota Wesleyan Univ, Mitchell, S. Dak. 
DAP 

Apams, Ersert L. Box 601, Maple, Tex. DAP 

AneRN, Paut F 43 Lawsbrook Rd, West Concord, Mass. 
Stu. 3 

Amor, Epcarn I S Ward Ave, Caruthersville, Mo. Stu. 3 

Aten, Cetra B29 N Sixth St, Cheney, Wash. Asst Prof 
Educ & Psych, Eastern Washington Coll. 4 

Atuson, E 1005 Rachel St, Johnstown, Pa. 
Guid Dir, Ferndale-Dale Jt Sch. 3,5 

Atrhem, ALEx 114 84 225 St, Cambria Hts, N.Y. Mgr, 
Jt Union HS Proj, NYS Empl Serv. 3 

Amnop, Paut J 6 Stuart Ave, Chateaugay, N.Y. Dir 
Guid, Chateaugay Cen Sch. 

AnpDERSON, Justin V_ 116 Couts St, Weatherford, Tex. 3 

Anperson, Wirtt1aM C 341 W Michigan Ave, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Grad Stu. 3 

Ancstapt, Laura J 144 50 oe Ave, Flushing 54, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Westbury HS. 

Antony, I 146 St, Cortland, 
N.Y. English Tchr, Cortland Cen HS. 

Appunn, Jack 3201 Farnam St, ee. 1, Nebr. 
tion & Placemt Mgr, Fairmont Foods Co. 3 

Pracnoomsook ArcHava Chulalongkorn Univ, 
Bangkok, Thailand. Acting Dean, Faculty of Educ. 4 

AnunpeL, Rev OFM St Bernardine of Siena 
Coll, Loudonville, N.Y. Dir Guid & Asst Prof Educ. 4 

Asupy, Norman D 344 S Park, Iowa City, Iowa. Stu, 
State Univ of Iowa. 3 

Asumorne, Ciirrorp M 517 East Ave, NE, Atlanta 12, Ga. 
Couns, David T. Howard HS. DAP 

Asuwortu, Jonn 270 Madison, AICPA, New York 16, 
N.Y. Pub Rels Assoc, Amer Inst of CPA. 3 

a Texa Ministry of Educ, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 

Austix, C Grey Univ Mich, Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Coord Relig Affairs & Lect in Psych. DAP 

Ayers, Dornotruy B 3206 W Clinton, Tampa 4, Fla. 
Couns, Fla State Empl Serv. 3 

Ayers, MARGARET D 821 S Market, Kokomo, Ind. DAP 


Bazza, Hanniet 1326 Monterey St 4, 
Fla. Case Wrkr, Pinella Co Bd Pub 

Ricuarp D cou, Box 30, 
Springfield, Mass. Grad Stu. DAP 

Bamey, RurH C 26231/2 Neil Ave, Columbus 2, Ohio. 
International Stu Advis, Ohio State Univ. 1 

Bamp, Daviw T 1048 Ninth St, Charleston, Ill. Acting 
Dean Men, Eastern Illinois Univ. 3 

Baker, ANNA R 428 N Mt Pleasant, Lancaster, Ohio. 
Tehr, Lancaster Pub Sch. 5A 

BAKER, Darras 700 St, San Benito, Tex. 
Couns, San Benito Jr HS. 

Baker, Isopei 476 Rd, Auburn Hts, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Avondale HS. 3 


Stu, 


Selec- 


* Style and abbreviations used in this listing were taken 
from the 1958-1960 Director of Members. 
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Bamrorp, R 1109 Annin, Detroit 3, Mich. 
Stu, Michigan State Univ. 3 

BanaGHan, F 26 Forsythe, Godfrey, Ill. Supv 
Stu Affairs & Asst Prof Guid, Southern Illinois Univ. 1,3 

Barctay, James Idaho State Coll, Boise, Idaho. Dir, 
Tstng & Couns. 4 

Banker, Bansara J 2090 Broadview, Eugene, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns, S Eugene HS. 3 

Bartow, Marnie T 625 Richards Rd, Wayne, Pa. Couns, 
Jr HS, Pottstown, Pa. DAP 

Barnes, Etarve M Montgomery Co Bd Educ, Rockville, 
Md. Dir, Dept Educ Services. AP 

Barney, Orvis P 5210 N Kerby Ave, Portland, Ore. 
Couns, Jefferson HS. 5 

Betrrm Lee Garden, Bristol, Va. Stu. 3 

Barron, Saran J 1417 Ross, Columbia, Mo. Psychomet, 
Univ Missouri. 1 

Barrow, Lr Cot Sam H 460 D Gulick Drive, Fort 
Monroe, Va. US Army Offcr & Stu. 3 

Bates, Catnenrne W 514 W 122d St, 603, New York 27, 
N.Y. Dean Women, William Jewell Coll. 3 

BaTTaGuioLi, JosepH J 242 Summer Ave, Reading, Mass. 
Guid Couns, Somerville HS. DAP 

Baupuurn, Patrick L 6825 N 76th St, Milwaukee 23, 
Wis. Tchr, Granville HS. 3 

Baumunorr, Water H Indiana Univ, Trees Cen, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Stu. 1S 

BeamMisH, JeEnomE J 65 Manor Dr, Apt 14A, Newark 6, 
N.J. 3P 


Becx, Westey W, Jn 512 W 122d St, New York 27, N.Y. 
Stu, Teachers Coll, Columbia Univ. 3 

Beeman, Cece A 98 MacDougall Pl, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DAP 


Bemiss, Howarnpv D 48 Brook Rd, Falmouth, Maine. 
Guid Couns, Scarborough HS. 3 

Benctson, Luota B 1760 E 23rd Ave, Eugene, Ore. 
Dean Girls, Woodrow Wilson Jr HS. 3 

BerksTresser, BARBARA 143 Race St, Middletown, Pa. 
3,6A 

Bernstern, Bruce H 30 Lafayette Ave, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Brooklyn Acad. 3A,5 

Best, Joun H_ Box 52, Chapel Hill, N.C. Stu, Univ North 
Carolina. 1S 

Betruea, Joun B PO Box 1927, Montgomery, Ala. Chief, 
Spec Services, Alabama State Empl Serv. 3 

Buss, Joun J, Jn 302 EF Spring St, Alexandria, Va. Stu. 3 

Biresuz, Mary R_ Box 741, Export, Pa. Guid Couns, Gate- 
way Sr HS. 3 

Brttow, Doris I 518 Clayton Ave, Waynesboro, Pa. Stu. 
3 


Bisnorp, Oxrrve 102 40 187th St, Hollis 23, N.Y. Asst 
Exec Secy, Amer Nurses Assn, Inc. 3A 

Buiackx, Docx F, Jn International Paper Co, So Kraft Div, 
Mobile, Ala. 3 

Brack, Joun S Box 92, Cresco, Pa. DAP 

Biount, Marcaret D 636 Harbor Rd, Metedeconk, N.J. 
Asst Dir Guid, Monmouth Coll. 1 

Bopewic, Ereanor 9765 N Martindale, Detroit 4, Mich. 


1 

Botmezer, Ona J Dean Girls, 
Veronia Union HS. 

Bototix, Leon 243 H Pugh St, State College, Pa. Stu, 
Penn State Univ. 5A 

Bonanno, Payiuis K 233 Mt Prospect Ave, Newark 4, 
N.J. Tech Placemt Dir, Effective Empl Agency. 3 

Bootn, Donorny B_ Box 98, Williamsburg, Ky. Asst Dean 
Women, Cumberland Coll. 1 

Boros, Dornotruy K 2857 Oak Grove Pl, Toledo 13, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Rogers HS. 3A,5 

Bowers, Roya H PO Box 585, Stillwater, Okla. Dir 
Couns Servs, Oklahoma State Univ. 3 

Bowman, Bruce B Veterans Ave, Newport, Vt. 3,5A 

Boycnuck, 136 Longview Ave, Penndel, Pa. 
Employee Benefits & Suggestion Admin, RCA. 3 

Bozartn, James O 1013 Cedar St, Yankton, S. Dak. 
Grad Stu, Univ South Dakota. DAP 

Braatz, Marcus W 6061 E 28th St, Tucson, Ariz. Grad 
Stu, Univ Arizona. 5A 
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BrRAcKMAN, JEAN 40 Oliver Rd, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 1 

Braptey, Sr Rose Box 214, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. Asst 
Prin, St Anthony Coli. 3A 

Brapiicn, Henry W 412'/2 Jones St, Eveleth, Minn. 
DAP 

Branp, Mervin T 5024 Whitaker Ave, Philadelphia 24, 
Pa. Substitute Tchr, Philadelphia Sch. 

Bratton, Danret L_ Adelphi Coll, West Hall, Garden City 
N.Y. Coord Housing & Dir Men’s Residence. 1 

Braunstein, ANN 160 24 Normal Rd, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Dean Girls, Andrew Jackson HS. 5 


Breen, Letwyn C Univ Alaska, Box 515, College, 
Alaska. Asst Prof. DAP 

Brarcxett, Heten M_ Bronxville Sr Sch, Bronxville, N.Y. 
3A 


Bricut, Norman 14 Cambridge Ave, Dayton 6, Ohio. 5 


BrinkMaN, Routm E 531 Fourth Ave, Aurora, Ill. Grad 
Stu, Univ Wisconsin. 3 
Britrson, W J 105*/2 W Grant, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Couns, Marshalltown Commun Sch Dist. 5 

Broaproot, JEANETTE Har-Brack HS, Natrona Hts, Pa. 
Guid Couns. 3,5 

Bronner, Joan A_ RR 1, Storrs, Conn. Stu. 3 

Brostorr, Seymour M 416 Oakland Ave, Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, N.Y. Assoc Prof Educ, Brooklyn Coll. 
2,3A,4,5 

Brown, Barnsara L 41 160th Ct, 
Tchr-Couns, Northeast HS. DAP 

Brown, Beryzt E Kent State Univ, Prentice, Kent, Ohio. 
Asst Res Couns. 4 

Brown, CHantes A 1910 McLean St, Aliquippa, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Aliquippa HS. 3A,5 

Brown, Ervin A, III Box 542, Wright Quad, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu, Indiana Univ. 15S 

Brown, Lyte C 50 W Main St, Holcomb, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Bloomfield Cen Sch. DAP 

Brown, Nancy L_ 11 Oakdale Rd, Malden 48, Mass. DAP 

Brown, Patricia A_ RR 2, Box 3, Clayton, Ind. Stu. 1S 

Brown.ez, Leonanp J, Jn 1605 Hartley Ct, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu. 6A 

Butiarp, Maurice L 333 N Sixth St, Corvallis, Ore. 
Dir Guid, Corvallis Pub Sch. DAP 

Bumpas, Sam E Rm 309, AEA Bldg, Little Rock, Ark. 
Stu. 6A 

Buncn, Hensert 1614'/2 Indiana Ave, New Castle, 
Ind. Voc Couns, New Castle State Hosp. 

Buncess, Jonn i 1290 Commercial St, 
Mass. Grad Stu, Boston Univ. 3 

Burns, J Trenton State Coll, Trenton 5, N.J. 
Dir Stu Activities. 1 

Buser, Ropert L 49 Maple Ave, Terre Haute, Ind. Dir 
Guid, Lab Sch, Indiana State Tchrs Coll. 3A,5 

Butcuar, Joun S_ 3853 Lindell, No 205, St Louis 8, Mo. 
Couns, Voc Couns Serv Greater St Louis. 3A,6A 

Buxton, Davm R_ 318 E 17th Ave, Columbus 1, Ohio. 
Grad Stu, Ohio State Univ. DAP 


Cc 


Capy, Lizmun V 213 Lawrence, Mt Vernon, 
Couns-Tchr, Mt Vernon Union HS. DAP 

Carrey, Micnaet D, Jn 2211 Hope St, Raleigh, N.C. 3A 

CaMPANELLA, Tuomas C_ St Joseph’s Coll, Philadelphia 
31, Pa. 4 

Caoust,P M 905 Merton Rd, B2, Detroit 3, Mich. DAP 

Cannone, Gi.pert J 1640 E Taylor, Cottage Grove, Ore. 
Grad Stu, Univ Oregon. 4 

Arntuurn Southern [Illinois Univ, 
Carbondale, Ill. Stu. 15S 

Cartson, Munret P_ 167 Russett Rd, West Roxbury 32, 
Mass. Tchr-Couns, N Reading State Sanit. 3 

Carpenter, H Townsenp Great Neck Southern Sr HS, 
Great Neck, N.Y. Couns. 3 

Carr, Cora G RFD 2, Ide Rd, No 1, Scituate, R.I. 
Rehab, State Bur for Blind. 6A 

Cansz, Wi.t1aM T 302 Park Ave, Wilmette, Ill. 4 

Casey, D Joserpn 44 Fifth Ave, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Couns-Psychol, Saratoga Springs Sch System. 

Casey, Wa1i1um J 83 Washington St, Taunton, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Avon Sch System. DAP 

R_ 914 Belleforte Ave, Oak Park, 

tu. 


St Petersburg, Fla. 


Weymouth 89, 


Wash. 


SARH, 


Supv 
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Cassmwy, James P 409 E 24lst St, New York 70, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, St Barnabas Sch. 3A 

Lornrnan C Box 404, Chetek, Wis. 3A,5 

Cuapiimeg, B_ Temple Univ, Box 199, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. Instr & Couns. 1 

CHARLEswoats, Grorce H 8908 60th Ave, College Park, 
Md. Area Rep Pupil Pers Dept, Prince Georges Co Bd 
Educ. 3 

CueatTHaM, ANNES Fisk Univ, Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Cuernorr, Marvin’ 14148 Superior Rd, Hts, 
Ohio. Speech & Hearing Ther, Euclid Schs. 3 

Cuewnmc, Erten H_ 6719 Davista Ave, Richmond 28, 
Va. Stu, Univ Virginia. 5 

Curmps, Marion E S_ Lewalice Dr, Boscawen, 
Tchr-Couns, Penacock HS. 5 

CuristeENsEeN, Oscar C, Jn 360 Leslie St, Salem, Ore, 
Consult on Couns & Guid, State Dept Educ. 2 

Cisney, VALERIA Rt 2, Box 71, Greenville, Ky. DAP 

Crarxk, Gary M_ 523 Packard, Ann Arbor, Mich. Grad 
Stu, Univ Mich. 3 

Crank, Ratpn A Box 101, Creekside, Pa. Assoc Dir Guid, 
Marion Cen Jt Sch. 3 

Criarke, Heten E Univ California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Asst Dean Stus. 1 

CLEVELAND, Joun C 1312 13th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 
1S 

Crever, Ropernt L 402 E Chalmers St, Champaign, Il. 
Stu, Univ Illinois. 3 

Croup, Saran 1500 Arlington Blvd, Arlington 9, Va. 
Couns, Washington-Lee HS. DAP 

Coats, James W 2408 29th Ave, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Sch Psychol, Anchorage Indep Sch Dist. DAP 

Coss, Martua A_ Box 1088, Florida State Univ, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Couns. 1 

Cocuran, Linna L 3201 Amherst, Dallas 25, Tex. 3 

Conen, Leonanp M 2583 DePew St, Pontiac, Mich. Dir, 
Msmts & Guid, Oakland Co Bd Educ. 3A,5 

Core, Heten L 1009 Crest Dr, Santa Rosa, Calif. Dean 
Girls, Montgomery HS. DAP 

CoteMAN, ExizapetH R 44 Smith St, N.Y. 
Couns, Jr HS. 3 

Coteman, Louis Q 1104 School St, Malvern, Ark. Couns, 
Mabelvale HS. DAP 

Ricnarp T 44 Collins Pl, Albany, N.Y. Instr, 
St Bernadine of Siena Coll. 3 

Cotums, Rovat H 921 Washington St, Albany, Ore. 

DAP 


Stu. 
Bailey Hall, 


CoLuisTER, 
Lawrence, Kans. 2,3P 

Cotomso, ELpa Pub Lib, Chicago 2, Il. DAP 

Comen, James E, Jn Box 39, McCune, Kans. Dir Guid 
& Sci Instr, McCune Rural HS. 3 

Cones, Eprrn A 273 E Maxwell, Lexington, Ky. 
Admis Offcr, Univ Kentucky. 1 

Conner, L Malvern, lowa. DAP 

Connoz, Marcaret L 736 Oak, Emporia, Kans. Stu. 
DAP 


Nanuet, 


E Ce Univ of Kansas, 


Asst 


Costanzo, Victor1a 8 Carroll Pl, Weehawken, N.J. Dir , 


Guid, Lincoln Jr HS. 5 

Contreras, Cantos A 324 N Los Robles, Pasadena, Calif. 
DAP 

Conway, Sr Rose Atexis 1900 Pioneer Ave, Pittsburgh 
26, Pa. Guid Couns, Elizabeth Seton HS. 3 

Coox, Marcaret A 903 1200 L, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Couns, Anchorage HS, 3A,5 

Cook, Ropert E 625 Pearl, Eugene, Ore. Stu. DAP 

Cooke, James A 139 Richard Rd, Whitman, Mass, 
Dir, Bridgewater HS. DAP 

Cooper, In1ts E 706 N 15th, Duncan, Okla. Tchr-Couns, 
Duncan HS. AP 

Corsy, Mary 1007 Andover Rd, Baltimore Md. 
Coord, Work Experience Prog, Baltimore Pub Sch. 

Corprew, J 1904 Second St, NE, 
ton 2, D.C. Tchr, Baltimore Schs. 3 

Countaway, Wm.1m E 48 Orchard Ave, Ravena, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Ravena HS. 5 

Crart, Gwen J 2470 Ferry St, SE, Salem, Ore. 
Couns, S Salem HS. 3 

Craic, Dornotuy B 29 Oaklandvale Ave, Saugus, Mass. 
Guid Couns, Coll Bus Admin, Boston Univ. 1 


Tchr- 


| 


Crawrorp, Bitty 5011 Poplar Spring Dr, Meridian, Miss. 
Sch. 5 | 


Dir Guid, Meridian Pub 
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Crawrorp, Joun W 1150 Maple Dr, Griffin, Ga. Asst 
Dir Guid, Georgia State Coll Bus Admin. 1,3 

Creexmurn, ALLEN A 2019 Effingham St, Portsmouth, Va. 
Dir Guid, Norfolk Co Schs. 5 

Crissey, Davm L_ 181 Fletcher St, Tonawanda, N.Y. Stu. 
6A 


Crist, Rosert L 2211 Rainbow Lane, West Lafayette, 
Ind. Instr, Purdue Univ. 4 

Crocker, Donorny L 309 N Thomas St, Arlington 3, Va. 
Guid Dir, Falls Church City Sch Bd. DAP 

Cross, Wu.11am C New Mexico State Univ, Box 575, 
University Park, N. Mex. Assoc Prof Couns Trng, Educ 
& Psych. 3 

Curpert, Mary R_ Eastern Illinois Univ, Ford Hall, 
Charleston, Ill. Res Hall Dir. 1 

Cunna, Joserpn E Courthouse, Bridgeport, Calif. Guid 
Consult, Mono Co Schs. 3 

Curry, AC 222 South Downey Ave, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Natl Dir Church Opers, United Christian Missionary 
Socy. 3 

Curran, Daviy J 95 Maynard St, Boston 31, Mass. Stu. 
5A 


Curran, Donotuy M 300 Brook Ave, New York 54, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Jr HS #60. 5 

Curtis, Wm11aM D_ 1410 Genevive St, San Bernardino, 
Calif. Instr & Couns, San Bernardino Valley Coil. 1 

Czarnecki, Epwm E 98 Germantown Pike, Plymouth 
Meet, Pa. Registrar, Pena State Coll Optometry. 1 


D 


Danrets, Geratp C 1054 W Shore Dr, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Guid Couns, Forest Hills HS. DAP 

Dantrets, Ricuarp E 6555 Chilson Rd, Hamburg, Mich. 
Dir Guid & Psych Diagnostician, Whitman Lake Area 
Schs. 3A,5 

Davenport, Lavern W_ Box 66, York, Maine. 
York HS. DAP 

Davis, Davin M 33 49 92nd St, Jackson Heights 72, N.Y. 
Tchr, NYC Bd Educ. 3 

Davis, KatuHentne M_ 18 Boulder Rd, Lexington, Mass. 
Stu. 3 

Davis, Suratey A 2246 Webber St, Sarasota, Fla. DAP 

De Cencio, Dominic V 227 Colonial Park Dr, Springfield, 
Pa. Grad Asst, Temple Univ. 3 

De Hart, Arta L, Jk 22320 Penny Way, Los Altos, Calif. 
Dean of Stus, Foothill Coll. 1 

17 Huntley Rd, Eastchester, N.Y. 


Dir Guid, 


De Luca, Josern N 
Stu. 3 

De Santis, Peter 206 S Hemlock St, Ironwood, Mich. 
6A 

DecaBarre, Pautine M 37 N Beacon St, Allston 34, Mass. 
Stu. 

Demars, Joserpn M RR 2, Battle Lake, Minn. Stu. 3,5 

Demsey, Heten M 7614 Fairfax Rd, Bethesda 14, Md. 
Coll Couns, Walter Johnson HS. DAP 

Dennis, Witt1AM E Star Route, Boonville, N.Y. DAP 

Detttorr, Earanp G Univ Wyoming, Educ Hall, 
Laramie, Wyoming. Stu. 3 

Detwiier, Sanpra 117 Campbell Ave, Havertown, Pa. 
Couns, Havertown Jr HS. 3,5 

Devtscu, Maury 150 W 87th St, New York 24, N.Y. 
Tchr, Jr HS #45. 3 

Devine, Marncaret M 81 ee | Place, New York 3, N.Y. 
Coll Dean, Mills Coll of Educ. 

Same, Josern S 671 Delaware Rd, Kenmore 17, N.Y. 
tu. 6A 

DiGIAMBERARDINO, Davim L_ W Salem Ave, Sewell, N.J. 
Couns, Clearview Reg HS. DAP 

Dmton, Evcene F 6041 S Elm Ave, Fresno, Calif. 
Couns, Washington Union HS. 5 

Do«ick, Bruce B 2611 Radcliffe a Broomall, Pa. 
Boys’ Couns, Marple-Newton Jt Sch. 

Marcettra I 1528 Main Hellertown, Pa. 
Girls Couns, Hellertown-Lower Saucon HS. 5 

Dinan, Jonn A_ Ipswich Rd, Topsfield, Mass. Asst Spec, 
Tech Trng Group, Avco Resch & Devel. 3A 

Distasio, Patrick J 201 Comstock Ave, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Asst Dean Men, Syracuse Univ. 1 

Dopp, Water F 1923 Arlene Dr, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Guid Dir, Lawrence Cen HS. 3 
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Dopps, Gr.sert L Box 14, Eola, Ill. Couns, Naperville 
Commun HS. 3 
Doxxen, Ratpn H_ 1110"/2 14th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 


3 

Domsrowsk1, Many M Depew High School, Depew, N.Y 
Chief Guid Couns. DAP 

Dongcuy, Miss S E. Albany State Coll, Box 92, Albany, 
Ga. Assoc Dean Stus in Charge of Women. 4 

Dorey, Epwarp A Deerfield, Mass. Stu, Boston Univ. 3 

Dowe.t, Francis 2001 Crane, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 3P,5 

Downey, Donatp E Myrtle Ave Jr HS, Irvington 11, N.J. 
Couns & Remed Reading Tchr. 3A,5 

Downs, Ricuarp K 917 N Columbus St, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Stu. 3 

Daesse., Frep * 116 E Irvington Ave, South Bend 14, 
Ind. Stu. DAP 

Duck, Cuurrorp J 422 N 6'/2, Apt B, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Stu. 3 


Durry, THomas P, Jn 332 Bay State Rd, Boston, Mass. 
Stu, Boston Univ. DA 

Duncan, Atice M_ 1406 Atwater St, Bloomington, Ind. 
Coord Stu Empl, Indiana Univ. 1 

Dunn, ANNE T 101 W Mantua Ave, Wenonah, N.J. DAP 

DunsMoorn, Beutan Box 56, South Salem, N.Y. Tehr, 
Bedford Elem Sch. 3 

Dux, Henry Linden Dr, Kingston, R.I. 1 

Dwyer, Mary A 61 Van Liew Ave, Milltown, N.J. 3 

Dyruavuc, Donatp R_ 1507 Fourth St, S, Moorhead, Minn. 
Grad Stu. DAP 


Eason, Kennet 8528 Cernech, Bethel, Kans. Empl 
Couns, Kansas State Empl Serv. 3 

Easrsurn, Grornia E Syracuse Univ, Flint Hall, Syracuse 
10, N.Y. Stu. 15S 

Easton, Roserr H 47 Shore Rd, Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Tchr-Couns, Greenwich HS. DAP 

Ecxerson, Lourse O 3517 Quebec St, Washington 16, 
D.C. Resch Asst, Guid Couns & Tstng, HEW. 2 

Ector, Ernest J 1450 Jackson St, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 
Guid Couns, Lincoln Heights HS. 3 

Epeatt, Norma J Box 2044, Stanford, Calif. Asst Dir, 
Florence Moore Hall, Stanford Univ. 1,3 

Epwarp, Sr Rosse, SSJ Cen Catholic HS, Johnstown, Ps. 
Guid Couns, Cen Catholic HS. DAP 

Epwarps, I Anpre PO Box 135, Tuskegee Inst, Ala. 
Asst Dean Men, Tuskegee Inst. 1 

Ecemo, Darret D, 819 N Linn, Iowa City, Iowa. Stu, 
State Univ Iowa. 3 

Exuiuson, Diana P 2415 Fairview Rd, Raleigh, N.C 
Guid Dir, Garner HS. 3 

Ex.twancer, Dornotrny N 4240 Wagner Rd, Dayton, Ohio. 
Commercial Tchr, Fairmont HS. 3 

Emerson, Drusm1a R 1321 Wilmot St, Apt 1, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Stu. 3 

Encier, Wi11aM J 120 Juniper St, Mahtomedi 15, Minn. 
Couns, Stillwater, Minn, Schs. 5 

Enciesacn, Kennete R 814 Lehman St, Lebanon, Pa. 
Stu, Penn State Univ. 3,6A 

Encuiisn, Muprep 221 N Cecil St, Charlotte 4, N.C. Dir 
Stu Pers, Charlotte Coll. DAP 

Ensz, Dannet 475 N 10th, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Dir Stu Pers, 
William Penn Coll. 1 

Entering, L E Castle Rock, Colo. Dir Guid, Douglas 
Co HS Dist. DAP 

Erickson, Francis M_ 1321 E South Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Asst Dir, Univ Utah Union. 

Ericxson, Traupy E 9631 S Winchester, 43, Ill. 
Phys Educ Tchr, Midlothian Elem Sch. DAP 

Ericson, ALLEN W 4435 Wheeler, Houston 4, Tex. DAP 

Evpnrat, Jonn C 2310 Scottwood, Toledo 10, Ohio. 
Tchr-Couns, Lake Twp Sch. 3 

Evans, Arex C 2104 38th St, Des Moines, Iowa. Psychol, 
VA. 3A 


Evans, Marityn K 13 University Club, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Stu. DAP 

Ewatt, Rosert H 509 W Main, Apt 6, Urbana, Ill. Stu, 
Univ Illinois. 1S 

EvermMann, L M Box 13, Sta E, Louisville 8, Ky. Tchr- 
Couns, DuPont Manual HS. 3,5A 
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Eyter, Erren C Box 104, Grange Hall, University Park, 
Pa. Prog Dir, Penn State Univ, 1S 


Fares, James E 7 Malvina, Warren Pa. DAP 

Farracut, Grorce E, Jr 22 Blaisdell Ave, Pawtucket, 
R.I, Guid Couns, Coventry HS. DAP 

Farrett, Joun M, Jn 503 S Troy, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Instr. DAP 

Fenster, Norman D 610 W 114th St, New York 25, N.Y. 
3A,6P 

Feravo.o, J 188 First St, Newark 7, N.J. Tchr- 
Couns, Lodi Bd Educ. DAP 

Fereser, Carr Constance L 342 Massachusetts, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Couns, Army Nurse Corps. 3 

Freres, Rev J Maurice, SJ Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. Stu. 1,3 

Fercuson, Joseph W 1931 Thomson Rd, Charlottsville, 
Va. Stu. 15,3 

Ferraris, Ropent W 72, 
N.Y. Stu. 3 

Fusey, Rev Eocar E 424 W 55th St, New York 19, N.Y. 
Stu. 6A 

L 30 State Rd, Boston 15, Mass. 
Res Mgr, Boston Univ. 

Finpiater, Jean G 400 School St, Mansfield, Mass. Guid 
Dir, Norton HS. 5 

Fuyn, Joun J 22 Thomas St, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Stu. 3 

Fiscuet, Loyvpa L_ 56 Kirkland St, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Stu, Harvard Univ. 3 

Fiscuur, Ricnarp J 2704 Columbine, Wichita 4, Kans. 
Tchr, Wichita Bd Educ. DAP 

Donatp L Ohio State Park Hall, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Asst to Dean Men. 

Fo.ey, Dorotrny M 99 Bellingham Ave, Revere, Mass. 
Couns, Revere HS. DAP 

Fors, L Dovcitas Center Dorm, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio. 
Grad Asst. 1S 

Forp, Donatp H_ 110 Old Main, Pennsylvania State Univ, 
University Park, Pa. Dir Guid & Couns, Pennsylvania 
State Univ. 3A 

Foster, Geratp A 1 Marshall Ct, Ann Arbor, Mich. 3 

Fountarx, Wirvrretp S_ Seattle Univ, Sch Educ, Seattle 
22, Wash. Asst Prof Educ. 2 

Francis, Mantua B_ Box 204, Perryopolis, Pa. Tchr- 
Couns, Lower Burrell Sch Bd. DAP 

Frazey, Roserat E 1018 17th St, Greeley, Colo. Stu, 
Colorado State Coll. 1S 

Free, Wi1t1M A_ 1110 Denver St, Caldwell, Idaho. Dir 
Tstng & Guid, Sch Dist #134B. 3 

Freep, Jean K 19245 Coffinberry, Fairview Park, Ohio. 
Stu. 3 

Freep, THeopore J 1426 12th Ave, N, Fargo, N.Dak. 
Asst Guid & Couns, North Dakota State Coll. 5A 

Frey, Eprra T Hastings Coll, Hastings, Nebr. DAP 

Frey, — C Whitehall HS, Hokendauqua, Pa. Guid 
Dir. 


Northern Blvd, Hagaman, 


Frissy, inion S 405 Constitution Ave, NE, Washington 
2, D.C. Labor Econ, Dept of Labor. 3A 

Frost, James A 2 Roosevelt Dr, Athens, Ohio. Tchr & 
Guid Dir, Ames-Bern HS. 3A,5 

Fouyrmoto, Grecory K 569 Kichijyoji, Musashino, Tokyo, 
Japan. DAP 

R Walker Rd, Portland, N.Y. Girls 
Couns, North Jr HS. 5 


Pricu1a N 3005 E College, 142, Boulder, Colo. 

tu. 

Gan, Rosert W 1205 N Broadway, Billings, Mont. 
Grad Stu, Eastern Montana Coll Educ. 3 

Gauezs, A Satanta, Kans. Stu. 3 

— Castro F 7305 Hopkins Ave, College Park, Md. 
tu. 5A 

Gates, Vmcmm E Godwin Heights Pub Schs, Grand 

e Rapids, Mich. Tchr-Couns. DAP 

Aut, Ropert G 196 National Ave, Langhorne, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Nishaminy Sch Dist. 3 


Gay, WmutuM O 210 Wettermark St, Nacogdoches, Tex. 
Asst Prof, Psych & Philosophy, Stephen F. Austin State 
Coll. 4 

Gaypen, Jorce M 1106 Hagood Ave, Columbia 5, S.C. 
Head Couns, Columbia City Schs. 3 

Geppres, ALFRED T State Teachers’ Coll, Danbury, Conn. 
Dean Men. 1,3A,4 

Gem, Rospert M 403 Colonial Dr, Portsmouth, N.H. 
Guid Couns, City of Portsmouth. 3 

Gevier, ALLEN H_ 61-65 148 St, Flushing 67, N.Y. Stu. 

Gerssacuer, Eva O Commun Sch Dist 196, Sesser, Il. 
Guid Dir. DAP 

Gezon, Carnotrxe H 4670 S State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tchr, W. H. Thorne Sch. 3 

Gupert, Opat B 2641 Crawford St, Terre Haute, Ind. 
1,4,5A 

Gumore, Husert D 205 Fry Bldg, Natchez, Miss. DAP 

Given, M 209 W Willow, Detroit Minn. 
Prin, Indep Sch Dist #21. DAP 

Gopwin, Maurice C, Jn 1634 Murfin Ave, 27, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 3 

Gotpserc, Mmam 1157 E 42d St, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
DAP 

GotpMaNn, RutH O 4 Highwood Way, Larchmont, N.Y. 
Stu, Columbia Univ. DAP 

Gonon, J] Prenne W Davis St, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Assoc Pers Dir, Antioch Coll. 3 

Goonsprreep, Carnot R 204 Oleeta Ave, Ormond Beach, Fla. 


DAP 
Gorpon, Joun M, Jn 36 Arlington St, Northampton, Mass. 
1s 


Govont, CurisT1iAN N 4632 Parkton St, Baltimore 29, Md. 
Couns, Catonsville Jr HS. 5 

Grasow, Joun M 291 Durand St, East Lansing, Mich. 
Guid Couns, Waverly Schs. 3 

Grarey, Ropert F Box 291, Warrenton, Va. Guid Dir 
& Tchr, Cedar-Lee HS. DAP 

Grant, Atvin L New New York 3, N.Y. 
Assoc Dir Placemt Servs. 1,3. 

Grate, Donatp A 1636 St, Eugene, Ore. Stu. 
DAP 

Greene, Geonce E 169 Venter St, Waverly, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Spencer Cen Sch. 3A,5 

Grerve, Donatp E_ Box 444, Spencer, Ohio. Guid 
Couns, Keystone HS. 5 

Joun E 16614 SE Blanton Milwaukie 22, 
Ore. Safety Engineer, Travelers Ins Co. 

Grey, THomas T 320 Morganton Rd, om Pines, 
N.C. Stu, East Carolina Coll. DAP 

Grirrix, Donatp T 6728 N 3lst St, Arlington 13, Va. 
DAP 

Grirris, Bentrum W 518 W 48th St, Minneapolis 9, 
Minn. Voc Rehab Couns, Minn Dist Off. 3P 

Games, Homer L 1513 11th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Grad 
Stu, Colorado State Coll. 3 

Games, Mary X 820 W 16th St, Portales, N.Mex. Couns 
& Instr in Psych, Eastern New Mexico Univ. 1 

Grom, Paut S$ 118 W Cecil St, Springfield, Ohio. Guid 
Couns, Springfield Local Sch Dist. 5 

210 W Gladys, Sikeston, Mo. 3 

Grist, SHeperp R 2204 Northwood Apts, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. 5A 

Gumprorp, Gtenn Univ Connecticut, Wood Hall, Storrs, 
Conn. 4 


Gururam, Samizry 2309 Missouri, Baytown, Tex. Couns- 
Tchr, Highland Jr HS. 5 


H 

Hacuet, Ronatp A_ 1014 S Seventh St, Goshen, Ind. 
Res Advis, Wagoner Hall, Ball State Teachers’ Coll. 4 

Haptzy, CHartes E Univ Wyoming, Education Hall, 
Laramie, Wyo. Stu, Univ Wyoming. 3 

Haccerty, Joun J 1031 Park St, Scranton 9, Pa. Tchr, 
Mentally Retarded Child, North Scranton Jr HS. DAP 

Harey, Manion F 11 Daggett Rd, Attleboro, Mass. 
Couns-Tchr, Sharon Pub Sch. 5 

Hart, Josern I 503 State Off Bldg, Salem, Ore. Dir 
Instr Srvs, State Dept Educ. 2,5A 

Hart, Rosgzrt V PO Box 192, Winterville, N.C. Stu. 3 
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Hamitton, Cuanrzes I S00 
Head, Driver Educ, Pottstown Sch Dist. 

Jeannzg E 15 Jones Ave, N.Y. 
Couns, Norwich HS. 5 

Ham, James H Univ Wyoming, Education Hall, Laramie, 
Wyo. Stu, Univ Wyoming. 3 

HansMeren, THomas W Michigan State Univ, West Shaw 
Hall, East Lansing, Mich. Head Res Advis. 1S 

Hanson, Bern L 717 10th Ave, N, Fargo, N.Dak. Nurse, 
St Luke’s Hosp. 3 

Hanson, Wayne D Box 544, Amery, Wis. 1S 

Harper, Erpo L_ 1019 Finkbine Park, Iowa City, lowa. 
Grad Stu, State Univ Iowa. 3 

HaRDMAN, 2 H_ Jefferson Jr HS, Pittsburgh 34, Pa. Guid 
Couns 


Harpy, \ a W 705 School St, Goldsboro, N.C. 
Couns, Dillard HS. 3A,5 


Harner, G Evan 114 E Jefferson, Lansing 6, Mich. Stu. 
6A 

HARGARTEN, MoTHer M Acnesine St Mary’s Acad, 
O’Neill, Nebr. DAP 


HarMan, Manyorre P 127 E Hamilton, Apt 12, State 


College, Pa. Res Prog Dir, Penn State Univ. 1S 
Hargis, Russern E 2610 E Culver St, Phoenix, Ariz. Stu. 
3 


Hannison, Mitprep M Stu Couns Cen, Univ Mississippi. 
DAP 

Harrison, SaMvuEL B_ 1735 Sycamore St, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Prin-Guid Dir, Higgins HS. 5 

HARTLEY, Cannot W 51 Mertz Ave, — 9,N.J. 1S 

Hartz, Peart Manatawny, Pa. Stu. 

HasBARGEN, ARTHUR, Jr_ Stuttgart = BS, APO 154, 
New York, N.Y. 3P 

Hawks, Exrzasetu A_ Box 5046, Stanford Univ, Stanford, 
Calif. Stu. 1S 

Hesertinc, Pavt M_ 1509 Oneida St, Huntington, Pa. 
Dean Men, Juniata Coll. 1 

Herxe, Norman E Syracuse Univ, Watson Dorm, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Res Advis. 1S 

Hemert, Beatrice B 2023 Ninth Ave, Greeley, Colo. 
Asst Prof Educ & Guid, Colorado State Coll. 4 

Hemwkee, Francis W 37-22 86th St., Jackson Hts, N.Y. 
Dir Admis, Pace Coll. 1 

Hevpr, Wu11M V 3514 N 43rd St, Omaha 11, Nebr. 
Tchr-Couns, Benson HS. 5 

Herron, Ontey R_ E Shaw Hall, No A, E Lansing, Mich. 
Head Res Advis, Michigan State Univ. 1 

Hertz, Rosert D 467 Central Park W, New York 25, 
N.Y. Guid Couns, Lincoln Jr-Sr HS. 3 

Hertzoc, Hennretta E 251 E Jackson St, York, Pa. 
Grad Stu. 1S 

Geonce Box 45, Lester, Iowa. Guid & 
Couns Dir, W Lyon Commun Sch Dist. 5 

Hmstap, Nancy M 425 Erie St, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. Grad Stu. DAP 

Hitton, Evcene F 1108 Broadway, E McKeesport, Pa. 
Dean Stu Affairs, Penn State Univ. DAP 

Hinz, Rotanp J 2242 Westminster Rd, Cleveland Hts, 
Ohio. Dir Admis, Western Reserve Univ. 1 

Hrrcn, Joun V N 828 S Columbine St, Denver 9, Colo. 
Elem Sch Prin, Sch Dist 28J. 3 

Hocxensurny, Mary Quakertown Jr HS, Quakertown, Pa. 
Guid Couns. DAP 

Hopnett, Lucme S Page Sr HS, Greensboro, N.C. 
Couns. 3 

Hoept, Kenneth C 105A Eagle Hts Apts, Madison 5, 
Wis. Stu. 3 

Hoe.txe, Gary M 1117 W Louise, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Grad Stu. 1S 
Hoewiscuer, Rev Harry E, SJ. Regis Coll, W 50th, 
Denver 21, Colo. Dean Men. 1,3A,4,5A 


HorrMan, Frep W, Jn 6473 17th Terr N, St Petersburg, 
_ Group Testing, Pinellas Co Bd Pub Instr. 
A 

Hocewoop, Dovuctas F 901 Berkeley Ave, Charlotte 3, 
N.C. Couns-Tchr, Piedmont Jr HS. 3A,5 

Hocugz, Jacguetyn A Mt Olympus Dr, Day Hall, Syra- 
cuse 10, N.Y. Stu Dean, Syracuse Univ. 1S 

Hotuincswortn, THap 1168 Clifton - NE, Atlanta 7, 
Ga. Dir Instr, DeKalb Co Pub Sch. 
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Hotumcsworts, T The Berry Schools, Mt 
1 


Berry, Ga. Dean Stus. 

Hotman, Mary V 489 Linden Pl, Orange, N.J. Dean 
Stus, Paterson State Coll. 4 

Houmes, Freperycx E 1807 Willow Rd, Camp Hill, Pa. 
Guid Spec, Pa Dept Pub Instr. 2,3 

Houtz, Paut W 226 Thompson St, New York 12, N.Y. 
Couns Psych Trainee, VA. 3 

Hoop, Wir11aM P 120 Franklin St, Concord, N.H. Stu. 
1S 

Hoocrstecer, Howarp Lake Forest Coll, Lake Forest, 
Ill. Dean Stus. 1 

Hooker, Joun N Univ Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Supv, 
State Testing Bur. 2 

Hooxer, Lenora S_ Route 5, Box 53, Durham, N.C. 
Tchr-Couns, Little River HS. DAP 

Hoover, KennetH H 2036 El Camino, Tempe, Ariz. 
Assoc Prof Educ, Arizona State Univ. 3A 

Horn, Bansara A 1636 Dousman St, Green Bay, Wis. 
Guid Dir, St Joseph’s Acad. 3 

Hornecxer, SAtty A Route 1, Cornelius, Ore. 1S 

Howzs, Bennett K 1721 Ackley St, Wayne, Mich. Stu. 


3 
Hvanc, Jounn Wensonc 93 Chung Cheng 
China. Staff Dir, Taiwan Comm for Rehab of 


DAP 
Hvucres, J 3506 Denison Rd, Baltimore, 


Couns, Douglass HS. 3 
Hurr, Eprr S$ 359 Vine St, Oneida, Tenn. Dir Guid, 


Scott Co Schs. 5 
Hox, Burman M Columbia Univ, Bancroft, New York 27, 


N.Y. Stu. 5A 
Humsie, Atma M_ 1666 W Sixth St, No 2, Eugene, Ore. 


Grad Stu. 6A 
HumsBott, CLiInton 513 Everett, Wichita, Kans. Dir 


Pers, Friends Univ. 


Md. 


Incrrt1, Dommic Rt 1, Box 356, Trinidad, Colo. HS 
Couns, Trinidad Pub Sch. 5 

Ismmpa, Soxicnr 212 Kunitachi Kitat, Tokyo, Japan. Prin, 
Third Commercial HS of Tokyo. 3 

IsuH1GaMi, Taro Gakushuin Univ, Tokyo, Japan. Dean of 
Stus, Gakushuin Univ. DAP 


J 


Jacoss, Eprra R 731 E 20th Ave, Eugene, Ore. Dean 
Girls, Coburg HS. 3 

Jacoss, Janet H 4942 College Ave, Arlington, Calif. Asst 
Dean Stus, La Sierra Coll. 3 

Jacoss, Ropernt S 2 Washington Square Village, New 
York 12, N.Y. Stu. 3A,6A 

Jacopson, Hanotp E 1412 W Lenawee, Lansing, Mich. 

5 


3, 

Jacosy, Wirt1am P 23 Linden St, Winchendon, Mass. 
Stu. 3 

James, ANN M 
3 

James, Grace R 644 N Spring St, Winston Salem, N.C. 
Dir Guid, James A. Gray HS. DAP 

Jerrenres, Ausrey P 15 Tip Top Drive, Aberdeen, Miss. 
Stu, Mississippi State Univ. 1S 

Jenxs, Weston M, Jn 289 Lowell St, Wakefield, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Boston Coll. 1 

Jessop, Nettxe W RD 1, Lansdale, Pa. 3 

— JEANNETTE F 168 W Flentwood, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Guid Couns, Clarksville City Schs. 5 

Jonnson, JaneT M_ 102 Caroline St, Elkton, Md. Guid 
Couns, Northeast HS. DAP 

Jounson, Mary T 323 Hermitage Dr, Elkton, Md. Couns, 
Bol i DAP 


207 University Pl, Syracuse 10, N.Y. Stu. 


Manor HS. 
Jounson, Peter W 24 - Revere Rd, Sharon, Mass. 
Grad Stu, Boston Univ. 
Jounson, Ricnarnp W ‘8rd Ave, SE, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 6A 
H_ 511 Collier Ridge, NW, Atlanta 18, 


Ga. 
Jounson, Towotny, Jn 1058 Dunham St, SE, Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. Dir, Commun Servs, Grand Rapids 


Urban League. 1,3 
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Jounson, Van C 514 Poplar Dr, Vermilion, §.Dak. Asst 
Prof Guid, State Univ South Dakota. 4 

Jounston, Epwix 1220*/2 Evergreen, Beloit, Wis. Empl 
Couns, Indus Comm of Wis. 

Jones, J Pavt 1330 Robin Rd, S, St Petersburg 7, Fla. 
Couns, Boca Ciega Sr HS. 5 

Jones, Lyte K 709 N Church, Fayette, Mo. Stu. 3 

Jones, Ropert G 6040 SW 27th St, Miami, Fla. DAP 

Jones, THzopore S 60 Adams St, Milton, Mass. Mgmt 
Consult. 3 

Joyce, Joun V 702 Fourth St, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Dir 
Resch & Guid, Niagara Falls Bd Educ. 3A 

Joyner, Donatp E 602 Monroe Ave, Alamogordo, N.Mex. 
Asst in Psych & Pers Servs, Eastern New Mexico Univ. 
1S 


Jupp, Ricnarp L 1960 Stadium Dorm Road, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Acting Dir, Stadium Scholarship Dorm, Ohio 
State Univ. 1S 

Junxer, Ernest V_ 107B Eagle Hts, Madison 5, Wis. 
Stu. 5A 


K 


Kaiser, Wieirrep C Cordova, Alaska. 
Cordova Pub Schs. 3 

Kap, Kant R_ 1500 E Michigan St, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
DAP 


Couns-Tchr, 


Karstap, Donatp M_ 1438 I St, Springfield, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns, Sch Dist #19. 3 

Kamcut, Davy A_ 1698 Selwyn Ave, New York 57, N.Y. 
Soc Studies Tchr, Jr HS #117. 3 

Katz, Murray 1017 Hegeman Ave, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 
Tchr, UFSD, Farmingdale, N.Y. 3 

Kayztor, Ricuarpv L 235 20 Cheshire, Eugene, Ore. Stu. 
3 


Keeter, Lois H Main St, South Salem, N.Y. Admis 
Couns, The Mary Byers Sch (Secretarial). 3 

Keen, Lucnz S 406 15th Ave, Hattiesburg, Miss. Stu, 
Mississippi Southern Coll. DAP 

Keene, Lawrence J RD 3, Valley View Ave, Schenec- 
tady 6, N.Y. Guid Couns, Schalmont Sch Dist. 5 

Kem, Caarntes W 7 Kile Dr, Scotia 2, N.Y. Guid Couns, 
Scotia-Glenville HS, Scotia, N.Y. DAP 

Ketiernars, Box 23, Constableville, N.Y. DAP 

Kemp, Donatp L_ Box 601, Pinconning, Mich. Couns & 
Coach, Pinconning Area HS. DAP 

Kempr, Cuartes R_ Box 163, Vestaburg, Mich. Grad Stu, 
Cen Michigan Univ. 3 

Kenrcuer, Sytv1a A 2503 Sampson St, South Bend, Ind. 
Couns, South Bend Sch System. 

Kerns, Wr.mer L 1586 Murfin Ave, No 44, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. 3 

Keyson, Westey A Has, V USA Corps, IG, APO 79, New 
York, N.Y. Army Offcr. 

Krxer, Russert L 2910 Ludlow Rd, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Tchr. 3,4 

Krtam, Betzy C Front St, Noank, Conn. Guid Couns, 
Groton Bd Educ. 5 

Kru, Dr Jonccuot Chungang Univ, Seoul, Korea. Assoc 
Prof. DAP 

W 5800 Guilford, Detroit 24, Mich. 
Girls Couns, Ruddiman Jr HS. 

Krvc, Atpert H 464 Armstrong Rd, Memford, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Churchville-Chili Cen Sch, Churchville, N.Y. 
DAP 

Kine, Ints L_ St Paul’s Coll, Lawrenceville, Va. Stu. 3,4 

Kinc, James C Clarion State Coll, Clarion, Pa. Dean 
Men. 1 

Kinnanez, Lornnarve Box 36, Cambridge, Mass. Sch 
Psychol, City Cambridge, Mass. 3 

Kixszty, Don R 405 Morris, Lemay 25, Mo. Couns, 
Mehlville Jr HS, St Louis 25, Mo. DAP 

Kinspy, W Ray 88 04 63d Dr, Apt 301, Rego Park 74, 
N.Y. Guid Couns, Hicksville Jr HS. DAP 

Kmx, James B Ocean City HS, Ocean City, N.J. Dir 
Guid, Ocean City Bd Educ. 3 

Krrton, S$ 1221 E Hillsboro, Tampa 4, Fla. Dean 
Girls, Adams Jr HS. 5 

Kisstan, Herman C Rather Hall, Apt B, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich. Grad Advis, Men’s Res Halls, 
MSU. 1S 


Kiew, Heren K 800 Second Ave, National Foundation, 
New York 17, N.Y. 3,4 

Kiepex, Ben J 712 Sandusky St, Conneaut, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Kurerert, Henry L 301 Greenhill Rd, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Couns Psychol, VA, Philadelphia, Pa. DAP 

KNAKKERGAARD, Nrets 64 Canterbury St, Hingham, Mass, 
Guid Couns, North Quincy HS. 5 

Konout, Vernon A 1586 Murfin Ave, 5, Ann Arbor 
Mich. Stu. 3 

Komrxetz, Jonn, Jn 319 W Norwegian St, Pottsville, Pa. 


5 

Konnavus, Janet A Columbia Univ, Whittier, New York 
27, N.Y. Stu. 3,5 

Korxucn, Cartes J 22 S Oak Ave, Pitman, N.J. DAP 

Korzen, Frepericxk 309 W Plains, Clovis, N.Mex. Asst 
in Pers, East New Mexico Univ. 15S 

Kraguter, Epyrue P 660 Prospect Ave, West Orange, 
N.J. Stu. 3 

Krvecer, Atsert H 1608 Ninth Ave, SE, St Cloud, 
Minn. Head Couns Trnr, St Cloud State Coll. DAP 

Krutur, Sapriva E 405 Lackawanna Ave, Olyphant, Pa. 
Pers Asst, Dept of Army. 3 

Kus.norst, Watter L 809 E Hunter Ave, Bloomington, 
Ind. Stu. DAP 

Kuxia, James G_ 1212 Clermont St, Antigo, Wis. Stu. 
5A 


L 


Lacios, Grorce A Box 267, Chester, Vt. Dir Guid, 
Chester HS. 3 

Latry, THomas L 125 S Second St, Sharpsville, Pa. 3 

Lansrorp, Ints A 1105 Evergreen Dr, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Couns for Directed Studies, Pauls Valley HS. 5 

Larson, Henry J 155 16 84th St., Howard Beach 14, 
N.Y. Occup Ther, Fed of the Hand, New York 11, 
N.Y. 3,6A 

Lavery, Lenore P 3225 Coquelin Terr, Chevy Chase 15, 
Md. Guid Couns, Walter Johnson HS. 3A,5 

Lavix, James M 202 Shoemaker St, Swogerville, Pa. 
Couns-Coord, North Halls, Pennsylvania State Univ. 1S 

Lawtor, Nancy K 100 Montgomery, 2M, Highland Park, 
N.J. Tchr, E Brunswick Twp, N.J. 15S 

Leany, Frank J 6851 Regent, Philadelphia 42, Pa. Sub 
Tchr, Sch Dist of Philadelphia. 15,3 

Leary, J Waxt1uM Box 34, Mason Rd, West Townsend, 
Mass. Chmn, Dept of Maths, Lunenburg HS. 5 

Leervic, Lawrence L Box 115, Glyndon, Minn. Tchr & 
Couns, Glyndon Pub Schs. DAP 

Lenman, Lyte C 7042 Fox St, Denver 29, Colo. Asst 
Dir Instr, Coord for Couns & Guid Servs, Sch Dist #14, 
Adams City, Colo. 3 

LeicH, Mmprep M_ Rt 1, Box 478, Vienna, Va. Dir 
Guid, McLean HS. 3 

LELAND, JEANNE E 2440 Middle Belt Rd, Pontiac, Mich. 
Stu. 6A 

Lerner, Leon L 5571 Elderson Ave, Baltimore, Md. 3 

Lerner, Paut M 707 S Locust, Champaign, Ill. Stu. 3 

Less, Geratp H_ 30 Bay State Rd, Rm 713, Boston, Mass. 
Floor Couns, Boston Univ. 5A 

Lesser, Everyn G 2230 University Ave, New York 53, 
N.Y. Guid Couns & Asst Prin, 1087 Fox St, New York 
59, N.Y. DAP 

Leverett, Joun E 67 Garden St, Hyde Park, N.Y. Dir, 
Stu Pers Servs, Dutchess Commun Coll. 1 

Levrve, Manyorre F 1128 S Pugh St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Lewis, Rosert A 6100 W 69th St, Overland Park, Kans. 
Couns, Indian Hills Jr HS. 5 

Licon, Water J 14 Hazel Pl, Floral Park, N.Y. 3 

Lrypsenc, Rospert E Univ Missouri, Box 938, Columbia, 
Mo. Stu. 3 

LinpsBLape, ZonpRA G 208 E Mayo, MSU, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu. 1S 

Linsey, Cyntu1a F_ Box 104, Gilmer, Texas. 5 

LrrHeRLAND, Ronatp L 612 Lynn Ave, Ames, Iowa. 
Stu. 3 

Littie, Janez 500 Riverside Dr, New York 27, N.Y. DAP 

Lirrteton, T 14 Cranston Rd, Winchester, 
Mass, Guid Couns, Bedford Pub Schs. 3,5 
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ndation, 


Stu. 3 
ove, Pa, 


Lr, Cara Yu No 4, La 6, Chao An St, Taipei, China. 
1A 


Post Master & Stu. 
Liverroo.t, Grornce W 
Va. DAP 
Livers, Daviw L 
3 


1215 Du Bois Ave, Richmond, 
1225 S Riverside, Iowa City, Iowa. 


J B, USAF 139 Cromwell Dr, San 


Lt Cor 
Chief, Curricula & Resch, Lackland AFB, 


Antonio, Tex. 
Tex. 3,4 
Lioyp, Capt Marcaret C Rt 2, Box 576, Crownsville, 
Md. WAC Capt. 1S 

Locxwoop, Patricia A Dependent School, APO 10, New 
York, N.Y. Guid Couns, Chateauroux HS, France. 5 

LoumMeyer, L_ State Univ Iowa, Burge, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Asst Couns. 15S 

Lourn, ErrzzasetH Conemaugh Twp HS, Davidsville, Pa. 
Dir Guid, Conemaugh Twp HS. 5 

Lonc, Davy M_ 1327 Willow Ave, Melrose Park, Pa. 
Clerk, Bookstore, Temple Univ. 1S 

Looney, June M_ 1304 Sunset Ave, Rocky Mount, N.C. 
Couns, R. M. Wilson Jr HS. 3 

Loninc, Heten K_ 160 Sackville Rd, Garden City, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, South Woods Jr HS. 3 

Louis, Vincrnta 16909 Beechwood, Birmingham, Mich. 
Couns, Groves HS. 3,5 

Louise Marre, Sr 901 Asquith St, Baltimore, Md. Guid 
Couns, Inst Notre Dame. 3,5 

LovTHAN, SHELDON R_ 625 Coleman Ave, Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Instr & Asst Dir, Stu Affairs for Men, Los Angeles 
Pacific Coll. 3 

Lowe, C Marsuatt 218 N Parkview Ave, Columbus 9, 
Ohio. Stu, Ohio State Univ. 3 

Lowe, Epmunp C 3512 N Broadway, 
Guid Couns, Pleasant View HS. 5 

Lowe, Katuerine M_ 1000 Eighth Ave, SW, Largo, Fla. 
Dean Girls, Largo HS. 3A 

Lowry, ANN M_ 19750 Euclid Ave, Apt 1, Euclid 17, Ohio. 
HS Girls Couns, Wickliffe Bd Educ. 3A,5 

Alabama, Box 5833, University, 


Grove City, Ohio. 


Josepn F Univ 
Alabama. Stu. 3 
Lum, Auprey M_ 1230 Amsterdam, New York 27, N.Y. 
Stu. 1S 

Lunpouist, Ronert G 509 W 12Ist St, New York 27, 
N.Y. Stu. DAP 

Lunsrorp, Emory S 188 N Coleman Rd, Roswell, Ga. 
Couns, Sandy Springs HS. 5 


M 


M Rrra, SR, RSM Mt Mercy Coll, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Chmn, Dept Psych. 1 

Maaour Haprt La Republique Blvd, La Marsa, Tunisia. 
DAP 

MacFar.tanv, Bernice S 70 Anderson St, B5, Hacken- 
sack, N.J. Guid Couns, HS, Hackensack. DAP 

MacIntyre, Satty A 2 Flint St, Marblehead, Mass. 3 

MacKenzie, ANNE F 308 Dexter Terr, Tonawanda, N.Y. 
DAP 

MacLean, Ricnuarp K 
Calif. Stu. 3,6A 

MacNusson, Ereanor M Douglass Coll, New Brunswick, 
N.J. DAP 

Macume, Frank C Tannersville, N.Y. 
Tchr, Hunter-Tannersville Cen Sch. 5 

Matocco, Josern F, Jn 418 Crowl St, Westover, W.Va. 
Stu & Tchng Asst, West Virginia Univ. 5A 

Manis, Geornce 906 Jefferson St, McKeesport, Pa. Guid 
Couns, Wilmerding Sch Dist. 5 

Josrern J 3304 Kingsland Ave, Bronx 69, 
N.Y. 1S 

Manta Nazaretta, Snr 86 44 178 St, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Mary Louis Academy. 3 

Manicer, Stantey G 440 Downington Ave, Salt Lake 
City 15, Utah. Stu, Univ Utah. 15,3 

Maryanran, 1125 Harrison Blvd, Gary, Ind. 
Vice Prin, Dir Guid, Hobart Jr HS. 3,5 

wane Mary L 349 Lakeville Rd, Great Neck, N.Y. 


143 State Dr, San Francisco 27, 


Guid Couns & 


MartTHa Mary, Sr 115 Sussex St, Gloucester, N.J. Prin, 
Gloucester Catholic HS. 3 

Martin, DorotnHy Kamehameha Sch for Girls, Honolulu 
17, Hawaii. Guid Dept. DAP 


September, 1960 


Martrm, Liuy E PO Box 55, Elizabethtown, Pa. Guid 
Couns, Donegal Union Sch Dist. 3 

Maatin, Patrick O 53 Albemarle Rd, White Plains, 
N.Y. 3A,5 

Martinson, ,oHN S 6703 Beverly La, Everett, Wash. 
Couns, Evergreen Jr HS. DAP 

Mary Evcenia, Sr, OSB Mt Angel Acad, Mt Angel, Ore. 
DAP 

Mary Leocnetia, Sa 115 Sussex St, Gloucester, N.J. 
Tchr, Maths & Guid, Gloucester Catholic HS. 

Marzano, Frank 3604 Brandywine St, San Diego 17, 
Calif. Tchr, Clairemont HS. DAP 

Marzi, La Verne H 3406 Fee Fee Rd, Bridgeton, Mo. 
Guid Dir, Maryland Hts Sch System. 3A,5 

Marzutio, Santo P 764 Furman Rd, Fairport, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Edison Tech & Indus HS. 3 

Masrun, M R_ Bedji 23, Jogjakarta, India. DAP 

Massey, G Harnotp Florida State Univ, 302 Westcot, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Dir Couns. 1,3 

Massey, Ft Benning Childres.’s Sch, Ft Benning, 
Ga. Dir Guid, Ft Benning Sch Bd. 5 

Masson, Renge O 2721 Jackson St, Eugene, Ore. Tchr- 
Couns, § Eugene HS. 3 

MasTanprea, Rates 184 Suncrest Dr, Verona, Pa. DAP 

MAsTROMARINO, JosEPH F 30 Chandler Ave, Taunton, 
Mass. Tchr, Franklin HS. 15,3 

Matuews, Marcaret 7 Fifth St, Oneonta, N.Y. DAP 

Mays, Kara L_ Box 484, Lawrence, Kans Stu, Univ 
Kansas, DAP 

Mc Mutuex, Harvey M 1586 Murfin Ave, 7, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. 3 

Mc Raven, Atvixn 53 East Dr, Columbia, Mo. DAP 

Micprep 307 Fifth Ave, Leavenworth, Kans. 
Couns, Leavenworth Sr HS. 3 

McCanpiess, Marcaret Arizona State Univ, Palo Verde 
Hall, Tempe, Ariz. Dir Res. 1 

McCartrny, Marre C PO Box 2035, Anchorage, Alaska. 
Tchr-Couns, Anchorage HS. 3A,5 

McCavutey, Joun H, Jn 6209 Leith Walk, Baltimore 12, 
Md. Guid Couns, Bd Educ, Baltimore City. DAP 

McCuunc, Ruta B Fulton Ave, Stewartstown, Pa. Guid 
Couns & Tchr, SE Sch Dist, Fawn Grove, Pa. 

McCuure, E Isasetra 8840 Calvert St, Philadelphia 15, 
Pa. Guid Spec, Dept Pub Instr, Harrisburg, Pa. 2 

McCormack, Tuomas F East Texas Sta, Commerce, Tex. 
Dir Housing, East Texas State Coll. 1A 

McCouttoven, Viora 24 Fifth Ave, New York 11, N.Y. 
Tchr, Jr HS. DAP 

Monice L 
Stu. 4 

McDew, Canoryn H Fayetteville State Tchrs Coll, 
Fayetteville, N.C. Dean Women. 1 

McExaney, Francis A 43 Kenwood Ave, Newton Center, 
Mass. Asst Prof Guid, Asst to Dir, Boston Univ. 1 

McGonecat, Lirxrzan K 3788 Trant Ave, Norfolk 2, Va. 
Dir Guid, Norfolk City Schs. DAP 

McGowan, Mart C Oakdale Manor, B 12, Suffern, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Suffern Jr HS. 3A 

McGuivng, James P 212 Washington St, Sauk City, Wis. 
Couns, Sauk City Pub Schs. DAP 

McKeenan, Evsre A_ 112 S Vine St, Elkhart, Ind. Tchr- 
Couns, Sch City of Elkhart. 3 

McKenna, Joun J 2151 Hubbard, Apt 20, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. DAP 

McLeLtianp, Marcaret R 2108 Sul Ross, Houston 6, 
Tex. Sch Couns, Houston Indep Sch Dist. DAP 

McLENnNaN, Joyce Stephens Coll, Columbia, Mo. Res 


1107 W Green St, 234, Urbana, 


Couns. 
McLgop, Pat 1520G Spartan, MSU, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu. 15,3,4,5A 


McLovenum, Perer G 90 Pine St, 
Canada. Head Couns, Woodlands HS. 
McManan, Cuarntes 1124 Lexington Ave, Fairborn, 
Ohio. Tchr, Kiser HS. 4 

McManus, 1012 Charleston St, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Stu, Univ Nebraska. DAP 

McMutuen, Nancy J 2146 Niles Ave, St Paul 16, Minn. 
Stu, Univ Minnesota. 3 

McSwar, Mary F Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N.C. Dir 
Guid Servs, Oxford City Schs. 3A,5 


Nanaimo, B.C., 
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Mecxet, Bernanp W Lowell Tech Inst, Lowell, Mass. 
Stu. DAP 

Messe, THomas J 1452 S Betty Lane, Clearwater, Fla. 
Test Coord, Clearwater Jr HS. 3A,5 

Merer, Many A Rt 2, Box 244, Hillsboro, Ore. Stu. 1S 

Memuck, Micnagt A 6875 Arrowhead Rd, Duluth, Minn. 
Tchr-Couns, Cook Co HS. 3 

Mercuant, Vasant V_ Univ Minnesota, Powell Hall, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. Res Couns. 15,3,4 

Merrit, E Liroyp 1575 Broadmoor Ave, Port Credit, 
Ontario, Canada. 3 

Meyers, F D 2501 Ninth St, N, Fargo, N. Dak. DAP 

MicHagt, JonatHan H 4736 E Lafayette, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Stu. 1S 

Mrecxe, Date M RFD 4, Corning, Iowa. Stu. 3 

Mires, Netre H 210 S Lee St, Falls Church, Va. Dir 
Guid, Fairfax Sch Bd. DAP 

Miter, Apam W, Jr 6 Faculty Ct, Bozeman, Mont. 
Couns, Montana State Coll. 1 

Mrtter, AtrreD D 78 Sunset Village, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Stu. 5A 

Mrs ExrrzasetH R 709 Nevada, Gooding, Idaho. 
Stu. 3 

Mrter, Jenny 6910 Sylvester St, Philadelphia 49, Pa. 
Mgmt Anal, US Navy GSSO. 

Mitxer, Joun C Box 28, Thompson Pt, Carbondale, IIl 
Stu. 1S 

Mriter, Rosert H_ 187 Scooter Lane, Hicksville, N.Y. 
Couns, N Babylon Sr HS. 5 

Mixxer, Rosert J 606 Doty, Edgerton, Wis. Stu. 3 

Barry Univ Maine Library, Orono, Maine. 
Asst Dean Men. 

DorotHy L 3629 Velma Dr, Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Asst Dean Women, Vanderbilt Univ. 1 

Mrrcuett, Ropert H 237 Dorset Rd, Waban 68, Mass. 
3A,5 

Mrvyanrma, Francis I 1702 Houghtailing, Honolulu 17, 
Hawaii. Stu. 3 

Moetieninc, Rev Norsert G 1403 N St Mary’s St, San 
Antonio 2, Tex. Guid Dir, Cen Catholic HS. 3 

Monsett, A 37 Rose Ave, Patchogue, N.Y. 
Stu. DAP 

Montacuz, OJ 113 Church St, Watertown 72, Mass. 3 

Moongy, Mary E 321 W Main St, West Jefferson, Ohio. 
Tchr-Couns, Jefferson Local Schs. 5 

Moongy, Mrs Mraiam S_ 1899 N College Rd, Columbus 
10, Ohio. Assoc Prof, Ohio State Univ. 4 

Moore, Dornts A 9B West Dr, Las Vegas, Nev. Couns, 
Clark Co Sch Dist. DAP 

Moore, E W 605 Ovilla Rd, Waxahachie, Tex. DAP 

Moore, Nancy K 425 Erie, SE, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Stu. 1S 

Moornz, A _ 181 Kraft St, Berea, Ohio. Dir 
Guid, Berea Bd Educ. 5 

Moran, Roserr C 912 S 16th St, St Joseph 36, Mo. 
Stu. 3 

Morcan, Errasetn R 765 Washington Ave, Norfolk 4, 
Va. Tchr-Couns, Booker T. Washington HS. DAP 

MorxaM, Lenore 11605 Olive St, Romulus, Mich. 
Couns, Romulus HS. DAP 

Morian, Grover C, Jn 2515 Glenwood La, Denton, Tex. 
Guid Consult, Texas Educ Agency. 2,3 

Moront, Pautme N 1801 Ninth St, Charleston, Il. Stu. 
DAP 

Morais, Errzaseta L Bennett Coll, Millbrook, N.Y. DAP 

Morais, Mas Sve Z 601 S Fifth St, | 3rand Forks, N.Dak. 
Stu. DAP 

Mortensen, Gernpa Augsburg Coll, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Dean Women. DAP 

Mountan, Norma M 626 S Pugh St, State Coll, Pa. Asst 
to Dean Women, Pennsylvania State Coll. 1 

W 1309 Steele St, Laramie, Wyo. 


Mvuetier, Ricnanp J 327 N Capitol, Iowa City, Iowa. 3 

Muncer, Joun H 168 N Michigan Ave, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Asst Dir, Pullman Educ Found. DAP 

Muraman, Ermer G 2151 Hubbard St, 22, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Stu. DAP 

Murpuy, Geratpine C 107 W Eighth St, Emporia, Kans. 
Stu. DAP 


Mourpny, Marcaret R 113 S Pasco Ave, Arcadia, Fla. 
Co Coord, Pupil Pers Servs. 3A 

Murpnry, Raymonp O 2802 Orchard St, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Couns Coord, Pennsylvania State Univ. 1S 

Murray, Emmetr L 6519 N 35th Dr, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Couns, Washington HS. DAP 

Murray, Rev Joun W Univ San Diego, San Diego 10, 
Calif. Dean Stus. 1 

Murray, Rev Witt1am J, OSA Merrimack Coll, North 
Andover, Mass. Guid Dir. 3 

Muse, Caney J 135 F St, Salt Lake City 3, Utah. Stu. 
1S,6A 

Mutty, M Joserurme 1399 Commonwealth Ave, No 18, 
Allston 34, Mass. Couns Blind Child, State of Maine. 
5A 


N 


Nartor, Ruta A_ 147 N Main St, Doylestown, Pa. Dir 
Guid, Cen Bucks HS. DAP 

NEIVERT, SaMuet P 181 Price St, Lockport, N.Y. Coord, 
Pupil Pers Servs, Lockport Pub Schs. 5 

Netson, Donatp T 313 Rosewood, Muncie, Ind. Stu 
Advis & Instr Orientation, Ball State Tchrs Coll. 1S,5A 

Netson, Mrs T 502 Aviation Co., 2AD Fort Hood, Tex. 


DAP 

Nemrrz, Carnot J E 436 Currier Hall, Iowa City, Iowa, 
Stu. 3 

Nevusercer, ARNOLD 5505 Stuart Ave, Baltimore 15, Md. 
Guid Couns, Baltimore Bd Educ. DAP 

Nevwarp, Ropert F, Jn 245 Frankfort Ave, Pittsburgh 
29, Pa. Couns, Baldwin HS. 8A,5 

Nevitte, Donatp D 824 SW Ninth St, Gainesville, Fla. 
Stu. 5A 

Nickerson, Dr Francis B 1960 Awate St, Eugene, Ore. 
Exec Secy, HS-Coll Rels Comm, State Bd Educ. 1 

Nrecsen Geratp F 207 N Second St, Sac City, Iowa. 
Guid Couns, Sac Co Bd Educ. 5 

Crame A 1421 12th Ave, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 
3 


NorMAN, JAMES 4 4045 45th Ave S, Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. Stu. 3,5 

Norman, Mary M Mocs N 15th St, Apt 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stu. 1S 

Norman, Mrs Rutn K Henry C Conrad HS, Wilmington, 
Del. Couns. 5 

Norris, Roy A 1035 Garfield, Emporia, Kans. 1,3 

Noranr, Betry B 2038 Trinity St, Mojave, Calif. Stu. 3 

Nowetit, Mrs D 1412 Broderick St, San Fran- 
cisco 15, Calif. Tchr-Couns, Franklin Jr; HS. DAP 


Oxserst, Orro C_ 1117 Ulrich, Modesto, Calif. Couns, 
Modesto Jr Coll. DAP 

Onsen, Mrs Marre N 471 W Loma Alta Dr, Altadena, 
Calif. Stu. 3 

Ourver, B J, Jn 354 N Lincoln, Orange, Calif. Prof 
Psych & Sociol, Chapman Coll. DAP 

Oxurver, B M 2834 Lewiston Rd, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 3 

Ourver, Mrs Kate H 704 S Main St, Sylvania, Ga. 
Couns, Screven City HS. 3 

Oxrver, MartHa L 108 Grand Ave, Leonia, N.J. Stu. 
1S 

Ousen, Lionet R_ 100 Sixth St, Calif. Dir, 
Pupil Pers Servs, Petaluma City Sche. 

Oxuson, THomas W 300 Liberty St, Mass. 
Stu. 4 

O’Nem, Rev Francis J 150 Morrissey Blvd, Dorchester 
25, Mass. Couns, Boston College HS. 3A 

O’Nem, Tuomas J 27 Elmview Pl, Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
Rehab Couns, Buffalo Goodwill Industries. 3A,6A 

O’Ner1, Mrs Jean B_ 3125 Foothill Blvd, La Crescenta, 
Calif. Tehr. DAP 

O’Nert, Fr Pamir H Fordham Univ, New York 58, N.Y. 
Assoc Prof Educ & Psych. 3 

Oppant, Mrs Viora W_ Box 11, Shokan, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Kingston City Sch Dist. 5 

Ornponez, Marceto A 959 Kundiman, Manila, Philip- 
pines. Dir Guid Cen, Manu: ] Quezon Univ. 4 

Ossorne, Mrs Piccora B 2028 Louis St, Savannah, Ga. 
Couns, Liberty City HS. DAP 
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oh a Danret J 1615 Hall St, East St Louis, Ill. 


Stu. 
M_ Southern Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Il. 


Mrs Parricra M 263 Wyncote Rd, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. a | Women, Pennsylvania State Univ, 
Ogontz Campus. 

O’'Zez, Wr11aM F "Colorado State Univ, Ft Collins, Colo. 


Dean Men. 1,3 


P 


Paotrmno, Joun J Hadden Hall, Greeley, Colo. Stu. 3 

Parcsy, Jutranne L 411 Palomas Dr, NE, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Couns-Psych, Highland HS. 5A 

Parker, Coantre W 310 S 11th Ave, Lanett, Ala. Instr, 
Psych Dept, Auburn Univ. 4 

Parker, Hersenrt M Minot State Tchrs Coll, Minot, 
N. Dak. Dean Men. 4 

Parker, James 1700 Eaton Dr, Clearwater, Fla. 4 

Parkinson, Mary E PO Box 187, Athens, Tenn. 3 

Parxo, Donna M_  130?/2 Locust La, State College, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Parr, Mrs Grace L_ Box 3, Justin, Tex. Couns, Denton 
Co Schs. DAP 

Pascate, Atrrep C 30 Perennial Dr, Cranston 10, R.1. 
Dir Guid, Warwick Sch Dept. 3A,5 

Passena, Exrsm J 830 Worthington Ave, Clairton, Pa. 
Girls Couns, Clairton Bd Educ. 3 

Parcumy, Norman 1230 Amsterdam Ave, 252, New York 
27,N.Y. Stu. 3A,5A 

Patren, Buty B_ 11012 Prospect, NE, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 3 

Patrernson, Ereanon F 225 W St, New York 11, 
N.Y. Grad Asst, Fordham Univ. 

Patron, J 621 Smith OSU, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. Stu. 1S 

Pearcy, W H_ 5 Oriole Way, Huntington Station, N.Y. 
Dir Guid, Walt Whitman HS. 3 

Peck, Mrs Ruts E_ Box 492, Edinboro, Pa. Dean 
Women, State Coll. 1 

Pencet, Joacum E 69 Pine St, Red oY Warehouse 
Point, Conn. Grad Asst, Springfield Coll. 
Perera, Mantra LL Gus Sampao, 460 Apt 702, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. Head, Guid Prog, Inst Educ. DAP 
Perkins, Rosernt E 725 E Second St, Canton, S.Dak. 
Asst Prin, Guid, Canton HS. DAP 

PerntmMan, Leonarpj G 300 S Allen St, State College, Pa. 
Stu. 6A 

Jutian 38 Cottage Grove Circle, Bloomfield, 
Conn. Voc Rehab Couns. 3A,6P 

Peters, Mrs Mary 1934 Alabama St, Lawrence, Kans. 


3 
Peterson, Karen E 14536 Ashton, Detroit 23, Mich. 
3 


Puares, Lester G_ Univ Pennsylvania, Dept Psych, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Asst Instr. 3 

Pueps, Ross B 120 W Main, St Johnsville, N.Y. 5 

Puenecar, Richarpj A 225 Main St, Royersford, Pa. 
Asst Guid Couns, Spring Ford Jr HS. DAP 

G 525 S Division St, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. DAP 

Pickett, VERNON R_ 2511 N Division, Davenport, Iowa. 3 

Piuta, Joun Endwell Jr HS, Endwell, N.Y. DAP 

Porter, Mrs Cneryt B 5823 Mansfield, Los Angeles 43, 
Calif. Tchr-Couns, Los Angeles Bd Educ. DAP 

Poscover, Mrs Vincin1a H 256 Fourth St, NW, No A, 
Largo, Fla. Dean Girls, Dixie Hollins HS. 5 

Poutrer, Limo 470 S 13th, East, 306, Salt Lake City 2, 
Utah. Couns, Hillside Jr HS. 5 

ee, Mrs Jean S_ RR 4, Box 257 D, La Porte, Ind. 

tu. 3 

P’Poot, RV N Dallas HS, Dallas 4, Tex. Couns. DAP 

Pratt, Bert L, Jn Rt 5, Caribou, Maine. Trainee, 
Columbia TC. 3,5A 

PREssMAN, FLORENCE Towson State Teachers’ Coll, Balti- 
more 4, Md. Asst Dir Res. 1 

Presson, JuANrra M 327 Monssen, Dallas 24, Tex. DAP 

Price, Mus Peart G 720 Memorial Dr, Macomb, Ill. 3A 

Evcene I 22 Russell St, Charlestown, Mass. Stu. 
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Wuus A 
Rapids, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Cedar 
Dist. 5 

Prupen, Sap H 834 Lexington St, Norfolk 4, Va. 
Tchr-Couns, Booker T. Washington HS. DAP 

Pruett, Rotts F 52 North Cross, Danville, Ind. Dir 
Guid, State Dept Educ. 2,3A 

Puett, Saran Z 1712 Neil Ave, Columbus 10, Ohio. Stu. 
18,3 


1500 Oakland, NE, 414, Cedar 
Rapids Commun Sch 


QuamrTance, Bro D Atoystus LaSalle Coll, 20th St, 
Philadelphia 41, Pa. Dir Reading Servs. 6P 
Quic.tey, Ruts Hibbing HS, Hibbing, Minn. Dean Girls. 
1 


Racomato, Canto P 575 Atlantic St, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Stu. 1S 

Racusa, G Canmeto 741 Ave Y, Brooklyn 35, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Roosevelt Pub Schs. 5 

Ranpatu, H Petrus PO Box 934, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 3 

Rapp, Dororny J 28 Public Square, Medina, Ohio. Tchr- 
Guid Couns, Cleveland Heights Bd Educ. 3 

Ravsten, Lynn A 925 S 190th, W, Orem, Utah. DAP 

Reppixc, Ropney M 109 Mountfort St, Boston 15, Mass. 
Stu. 6A 

Repmonp, Frank J 30 Beechwood Dr, Glen Head, N.Y. 
DAP 


Reoister, Mrs Topry L 804 Monroe St, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Tchr-Couns, Aycock Jr HS. 3 

Rem, Crana R_ 126 Ryerson St, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. Stu. 1S 

Rew, Sanrorp F Rt 1, Box 250, Fortson, Ga. Stu. 3 

Remy, S 10 Hillside Ave, Arlington Heights, 
Mass. Grad Asst, Boston Coll. 5A 

REINGRUBER, M _ 1724 Langport Ave, Baltimore 
22, Md. Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. 5 

Reis, Seymour 1270 Fifth Ave, New York 29, N.Y. 
Couns, Brooklyn Bd Educ. 3A,5 

RerrMan, Mrs ANNABELLE 147 Montague St, Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y. Stu. 1S 

Renaup, Ruts E Iowa State Coll, Lawther Hall, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. Pers Dir. 4 

Rice, Epwaap W 924 Boulevard, Westfield, N.J. Guid 
Couns, Arthur L. Johnson HS. DAP 

Ricuarp, Sk Mary 810 Oak St, Youngstown, Ohio. Prin, 
Immaculate Conception Sch. 4 

Ricuwarps, Mrs. Lois C 15 Shenandoah Rd, Alexandria, 
Va. Progs Anal, USA Signal Corps. 3 

Ricwarps, Ronatp Lenape Heights, RD 4, West 
Chester, Pa. Guid Dir, Unionville Sch Dist. 5 

Ricmarpson, Hayes A. 201 E Armour Blvd, Kansas City 
1l, Mo. DAP 

Ritey, Epson L Newark Valley Cen Sch, Newark Valley, 
N.Y. Guid Dir. 5 

Rishet, Danrnett F PO Box 225, Hiram, Ohio. Dean 
Men, Hiram Coll. 4 

Rossins, Wi11am A 28 Wills Dr, New Hartford, N.Y. 
Assoc Dean, Mohawk Valley Tech Inst. 1 

Roserts, JacktynN A 1661 University Way, San Jose 26, 
Calif. Res Asst, Stanford Univ. IS 

Rosrinson, Mrs Osceoia Box 121, Ellaville, Ga. Couns, 
Mason Co Bd Educ. DAP 

Rosrnson, Ricnarp E 1344 E South St, South Bend 15, 
Ind. Stu. 3 

Rosrvson, Sanan M Florida State Univ, Tallahasse, Fla. 
Asst Prof DAP 

Rogser, Stanrorp 541 Deissler Ct, Meadville, Pa. Grad 
Stu, Alleghany Coll. 1S 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Ronan, Rev ANDREW M 3141 W Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
12, Il. Guid Dir, St Philip Basilica HS. DAP 

Rose CarnMecra, Sr 182 First St, Passaic, N.J. Guid Dir, 
Pope Pius XII Diocesian HS. 3 

Ross, Guy W “ox 118, Solon, Iowa. Tchr-Couns, Solon 
Commun Sch. DAP 

Ress, Paws. Ja Box 877, Vice Prin & 
Boys Couns, Mt. Baker Jr-Sr HS. 
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Rosen, Howarp 122 Wilmington Pl, Washington 20, D.C. 
Cheif, Indus Empl Studies Oper, Bur Labor Stat. 3 
Rowr, G Dwicur 2835 N Farwell Ave, Milwaukee 11, 
Wis. Coord of Tstng Servs, Milwaukee Bd Educ. 3,4 
Rusparts, Mrynre_ Univ Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. DAP 
Rucer, Marcus C 21 Buckland Ave, Perry, N.Y. Guid 
Couns, Perry Cen HS. DAP 

Ruscn, Revsen R 32 Linden Ave, Oneonta, N.Y. Prof 
Educ, State Univ New York. 2 

Berry A Southern Illinois Univ, Guid Dept, 
Carbondale, Ill. DAP 

Russet, Inene State Coll, Lock Haven, Pa. Dir Stu 
Pers Servs. 1,4 

RurHENBERG, Donatp 139 East Cen, Berea, Ohio. 
Dean Men, Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 1 

Ryan, Rev Hersert E Haven Hubbard Home, New 
Carlisle, Ind. Stu. 3A 

Rysout, Berry J 1230 Amsterdam Ave, 146, New York 
27, N.Y. Stu. 5A 

Rysott, Gaytorp A 730 State, Chester, Ill. Stu. 3,6A 

Ryce, Ruta L 723 Third Ave, NW, Moultrie, Ga. Couns, 
Wm Bryant HS. DAP 

Ryerson, HeLen 920 B Pacific St, New Milford, N.J. 5 


SACKMAN, Jutrus 247A Reichelt Rd, New Milford, N.J. 
Pers Placemt Admin, Fed Electric Corp. 3 

SaFrFIAN, STEVEN R 777 Foster Ave, Brooklyn 30, N.Y 
Stu, Columbia Univ. 1S 

Sates, Ropert C Shatzel Hall, Bowling Green State Univ, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Sanpror, Invinc 1781 Riverside Dr, New York 34, N.Y. 
Stu. 3 

Santayana, S Georce 5677 Floral Ave, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Prof Psych, Jacksonville Univ. 3 

SanToRO, SAMUEL, Jn. 35 W Park Ave, New Haven, Conn. 
Dir, Rehab Servs, Kennedy Cen. 6A 

Sarasomn, 800 West End Ave, New York 25, 
N.Y. Consult, Bur Educ & Voc Guid, NYC Bd Educ. 
DAP 

SAUERACKER, a J 154 Union Ave, Rutherford, N.J. 
Voc Couns. 

SAVAGE, od M Box 788, Springdale, Stamford, Conn. 
3 


Saviwwes, Hanotp 173 Ash St, Park Forest, Couns, 
Homewood-Flossmoor HS. 3A,5 

Savitte, Exrryvorn L 3005 E College, 142, Boulder, Colo. 
Grad Stu. 3 

Scuarnr, G C, Jn 62 Glencoe Rd, Columbus 14, Ohio. 
DAP 


Scueprer, Forrest W 2325 Seventh St, Anderson, Ind. 
Couns, Voc Rehab Div. 3A 

Scnever, Lucitte M Presidential, Apt 730D, Philadelphia 
31, Pa. Dean Women, Temple Univ. 1 

ScHEVERMAN, Rev Epwarp L 2701 Chicago Blvd, Detroit 
6, Mich. Asst Prin & Guid Couns, Sacred Heart Semin 
HS & Coll. 1,5 

Scumtiter, AMetiA M_ 60 25 78th Ave, Ridgewood 27, 
N.Y. Educ & Voc Couns, Jr HS. 

Scuiesmncer, Davm L_ 521 Ledo St, Lemont, Ill. Dir 
Guid, Lemont Twp HS Dist. DAP 

Scunewer, Daviy L 315 E 73d St, New York 21, N.Y. 
Rehab Couns, Queensboro TB & Health Assn. 6A 

Scunewer, Josepnmve 1526 Punhoqua St, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ScuHREINER, FRANK Box 205, Adelphia, N.J. Guid 
Couns, Freehold Reg HS. 3,5 

Scuroreper, Wayne G PO Box 517, Scribner, Nebr. DAP 

Scurom, Nep S 40 Appleton Pl, Glen Ridge, N.J. Assoc 
Prof Educ, New York Univ. 1,4 

Scuunx, Rosert N 207 Harriet St, Clintonville, Wis. 
State Supv Guid & Couns, State Dept Pub Instr. 1,2,3 

ScHURMANN, Justine M 17 Wildrose Lane, Levittown, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Wm. Tennant HS. DAP 

Scrrers, Barsara N 930 S Wolcott St, Casper, Wyo. 
Dean Girls, Natrona Co HS. 5 

Scruces, ALLiz W 829 Beacon St, Boston 15, Mass. 
Dir Guid, Page Jr HS. 5 

Secorp, Davm J Gladwin HS, Gladwin, Mich. Guid 
Couns. DAP 
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Se.iers, Linpa F 1302 Sixth Ave, N, St Petersburg 5, 
Fla. Empl Interv III, Fla State Empl Serv. 3 
Serorkix, Louis 15 Highland Ave, Dover, N.]J. Guid 
Dir, Dover Bd Educ. 3 
Sewett, Mary A 237 W 54th Ave, Gary, Ind. 15,3 
Scan, Maruew R_ Cornell Univ, Baker Tower, Ithaca, 
N.Y. Stu. 1S 
Suauirra, Mantua Conestoga HS, Berwyn, Pa. 3 
Suarar, Paut H 377 E Glen, Ridgewood, N.J. Exec 
Dir, YMCA Voc Serv Cen, NYC. 3A 
SHarpe, C 320 S Broadway, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
Guid Couns, Tarrytown Pub Schs. 3 
Suaw, Wru.t1aM P78 S Crystal St, Elgin, Ill. Dir Guid, 
Barrington Consol HS. 5 
Snay, Jonn E, Jn 80 LaSalle St, Apt 11F, New York 27, 
N.Y. Stu. 1S 
SHeeHAN, Francis X_ 15 Prospect Hill Ave, Somerville, 
Mass. Asst Dir Guid, Boston Coll. 3 
SHELDON, Donatp E 509 W 12\st St, New York 27, N.Y. 
Stu. 3,5A 
Sne.uinc, Joun F_ RD 1, Pottstown, Pa. Indus Arts Instr, 
Owen J. Roberts HS. 3 
Suz C Calhoun, Tenn. Tehr-Guid Dir. 3 
SuepparpD, Laura J 4435 31st St, S, Arlington, Va. Stu, 
George Washington Univ. 3 
SuerMaNn, Epcar M 409 Hammond Ave, Bradley Beach, 
N.J. Guid Dir, Irvington HS. 3 
Suerriit, Wm11uMH 325 Church St, Newton, N.C. Stu. 
1s 
SHerwoop, Emity J 1821 N Park Ave, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa. Asst Prof Psych, Drexel Inst Technol. 
SHEWwMAN, A 8026 Sycamore Ave, Riverside, 
Calif. Dir Guid, Rubidoux HS. 5 
Suren, Fu CuHenc 11 Chung Shan Rd, S, Taipei, China. 
Sr Spec, Ministry Educ, Republic of China. 2 
SHoeMaKER, F 103 Park Dr, Waxahachie, Tex. 
Stu. DAP 
SHOENFIELD, Ina L 2154 E 13th St, Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 
Voc Guid Couns, Voc Advis Serv. 3A 
Suort, Ricnarp E 728 Glemar, Watsonville, Calif. Dir 
Guid & Couns. 3 
Suvusspa, InENE H 3030 Edwin Ave, Fort Lee, N.J. Guid 
Couns, Roy W Brown Jr HS. < 
SHuMAKER, BENJAMIN J 18932 Pinehurst, Detroit 21, 
Mich. 3 
Suutt, Bruce T 734 N Gladstone, Apt B, Aurora, Ill. 3 
Sicter, Oran W 418 N Anglin, Cleburne, Tex. Minister. 
3A 
SILVERMAN, Bernarnp 70 Farrell St, Long Beach, N.Y. 
Tchr-Couns, Cen Sch. 
SILVERMAN, Epwarp H_ Rt 2, Cochranville, Pa. Indus 
Arts Tchr, Octorara Area HS. 3 
Mervin S_ 10 Halsey St, East Hartford 8, 
Conn. Guid Couns, Glastonbury Bd Educ. 5 
Simons, E Naupary, III 2503 Tracy Pl, NW, Washington 
8, D.C. Stu. 1S,5A 
Sryn, Samuet O Fifth & Walnut Sts, Ind. Guid 
Couns, Shields Jr HS. DAP 
Smrannt, ALpo R 4331 Winfield Terr, Easton, Pa. Ran- 
dall Publishing Co. 3 
Sxouinick, Davm 331 Rowley St, Agawam, Mass. Guid 
Dir, Agawam HS. DAP 
Stape, Invinc L 1842 Ruddman Ave, North Muskegon, 
Mich. Dir Stu Pers, Muskegon Commun Coll. 1 
Smrrn, Cant D 75 Willow Rd, Nahant, Mass. Stu, 
Harvard Univ. DAP 
Smirn, Darnrnett D 576 Toepfer Blvd, Madison 5, Wis. 
Grad Stu, Univ Wisconsin. 3 P 
Smitn, En L 2913 Euclid Blvd, Wesleyville, Pa. -3tu. 


1S 
Smitru, Frep M 2403 Bishop St, No 3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Stu. 5A 


Smurn, F W 367 Duane St, Glen Ellyn, Ill. DAP 

Smrrn, Grapys C 1822 W Second St, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
1,3A,4 

Smrra, Harorp B, Jn MR 21, Shimer Rd, Lockport, N.Y. 
Guid Dir, Starpoint Cen Sch. DAP 

Smirn, Opert Page Sr High School, Greensboro, N.C. 
Couns. DAP 

a ag ae E 2444 Fishinger Rd, Columbus 21, Ohio. 
tu. 
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smitH, Stuart E RD 2, Pulaski, N.Y. Guid Dir, Bd 
Cooperative Educ Servs, Oswego Co. 3A 

SmirzEs, MELPOMENE J 229 W Lime St, Tarpon Springs, 
Fla. Consult in Spec Educ, Pinellas Co Bd Pub Instr. 
3A 

SMOTHERMON, WeNDELL S 6916 Fern Dr, Denver 21, 
Colo. Couns-Tchr, Westminster HS. 3A,5 

SNELBECKER, GLEN E Cornell Univ, 213 Stone Hall, 
Ithaca, N.Y. Stu. 15,3 

Swipes, E Tuomas. Lincoln Highway, Morrisville, Pa. 
Dorm Couns, Pennsylvania State Univ. 

Sottoway, Jenny C 715 Polk St, Huntington, Ind. Grad 
Stu, Univ Indiana. 1S 

Sov, Georce T Y 152 Ai Kuo Tung Lou, Taipei, China. 
Tchr-Consult, Dept Social Affairs, Ministry of Interior. 
DAP 

Spann, ARLENE M 1185 Johns Rd, Clinton, Ohio. Stu. 3 

Sparks, Mn Cram K 2905 Blackridge Ave, Pittsburgh 35, 
Pa. Guid Couns, Gateway Sr HS. 3A,5 

SpeNcER, STANLEY R 105 S Blair St, Madison, Wis. 3 

SprecHeR, Pamir R 158 Jackson St, Madison, Wis. 
Couns, Madison Pub Sch. DAP 

SprivkeL, Evcense H 1480 N Snelling Ave, St Paul 1, 
Minn. Asst Dean Stus, Bethel Coll. 1 

Sr Pumippa, Sra 7 Bainbridge Ave, Providence 9, R.I. 
Prin, St Mary’s Acad. 3 

STaDMILLER, Jack E PO Box 637, Thatcher, Ariz. Dean 
Stus & Dir Guid, East Arizona Jr Coll. DAP 

Srecxier, B 106 W St, New York 23, N.Y. 
Youth Placemt Couns, N.Y. State Empl Serv. 3 

Sreete, T Summit HS, Summit, N.J. 3,5 

Sremmetz, Donatp K 5708 N Fares Ave, Evansville 11, 
Ind. Stu. 6A 

Srentz, Mary J Univ Florida, Broward Hall, Gainesville, 
Fla. Couns. 1 

Sreputis, Marvin J 3401 California, NE, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. English Tchr, Albuquerque Pub. Schs. 4 

Strenn, Luiwian D Abraham Lincoln HS, Brooklyn 35, 
N.Y. DAP 

Stewart, EvrzasetH K 5000 Garry Owen Rd, Paso, 
Tex. Girls Couns, Jefferson HS. 5 

Stewart, Joun T 3719 Hooker St, Springfield, Ii. 
Supv, NDEA. 2 

Sticxtey, Ernora P 20705 W Roosevelt, South Bend, 
Ind. Police Detective Sergeant & Stu. 3 

Stoxe, Cimarron Consol Schools, Cimarron, 
Kansas. Couns, Cimarron Cons Schs. 3 

Stoney, Epwarp J 370 Orienta Ave, Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
Dir, Camp Half Moon, Mass. 3 

Srourrer, Rocer D Apt A, Bailey Hall, East Lansing, 
Mich. Grad Res Advis, Michigan State Univ. DAP 

Srrauss, Muprep K 628 Chestnut St, Emmaus, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Emmaus HS. 5 

STRAWN, - cree R 11039 Dayton Ave, Seattle 33, 
Wash. 

STRODEL, ™: M 22 Eaton Rd, Lexington 73, Mass. 
Guid Dir & Prin, Christian HS. 3 

SrromMEN, Merton P 2414 Park Ave S, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 15S 

Stumprr, Donatp L 3519 Ave D, Kearney, Nebr. Asst 
Prof Psych, Nebraska State Tchrs Coll. 

SruTHerT, BERNHARD J State Tchrs Coll, Kearney, Nebr. 
Dean Stu Pers Servs. 

Suturvan, L 64th Ave, Fresh Meadows 65, 
N.Y. Couns, Voc Advis Servs, N.Y. State Empl Serv. 3A 

——— Tomas W 931 Pearl St, Pasco, Wash. Stu. 


Summers, Jenny W 2171C West Folwell, St Paul 8, 
Minn. Stu, Univ Minnesota. 3,5A 

SunpwatL, C Rospert PO Box 548, Moab, Utah. Dir 
Pupil Pers, Grand City Sch Dist. DAP 

Swenson, Marvin O Box 843, CS, Pullman, Wash. Prog 
Advis, Washington State Univ. 1 

Swover, Leroy E 100 Demarest Ave, Hillsdale, N.J. Dir 
Guid, Westwood Consol Schs. DAP 

Syracuse, Berry A 216 E 15th St, New York 3, N.Y. 
Trainee, N.Y. State Empl Serv. DAP 


T 


Tarr, Manion D 152 Fern Ave, Lyndhurst, N.J. Dir 
Guid, HS, Kearny, N.J. 3A 
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Tanc, SHov Cun Tunghai Univ, Taichung, China. 
Prof Educ. 1 

Tayztorn, Mary E Univ Kansas, Strong Hall, Lawrence, 
Kans. Dean Women, Univ Kansas. 

Taytorn, Sytvia Southern Illinois Univ, Woody Hall, 
Carbondale, Ill. Grad Asst. 15S 

Taxtor, W, Bowling Green State Univ, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Dean Mea. 

Taytor, H_ 5532 Dorr, Toledo 7, Ohio. Guid 
Dir, Washington Twp Bd Educ. DAP 

Terry, Jean D 6663 Wycombe Way, Baltimore, Md. 
Couns, Baltimore Co Bd Educ. DAP 

Tuomas, M Donatp 208 E Euclid St, Arlington Heights, 
Ill. Tchr-Couns, Arlington HS. 5 

Tuorrz, James C 3630 S Coffman, Casper, Wyo. Tchr, 
Natrona Co HS. 3 

TuurmMonp, GwenpoLtyn L 2001 N Russell, Pampa, Tex. 
Stu. DAP 

Tuurston, Atice J 3911 Aspen St, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Asst Stu Pers Dir, Montgomery Jr Coll. 1 

Tu.ett, Rutx A 884 Monticello Dr, Falls Church, Va. 
Tchr-Couns, Fairfax HS. DAP 

Tieton, Bevtan J 438 Collier Ridge, Atlanta 18, Ga. 
Couns, Henry M Turner HS. 

Toomss, Wi.t1aM E 103 Gladstone Rd, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Dean Men, Drexel Inst Tech. 1 

Toomey, Wm11aM J 6404 Apex Circle, Falls Church, Va. 
Guid Couns, Great Mills jr-Sr HS. 3A,5 

Tots, Joun C 608 N Capitol Ave, Lansing 33, Mich. 
Stu. 3,6A 

Transiern, Lez F 3000 Lexington Dr, Hazel Crest, Ill. 1S 

Trast, Ricuarp P 8516 Riley St, Overland Park, Kans. 
Couns & Stu, Columbia Univ. 3 

Trickett, M Constance 61 Lorena Rd, Winchester, 
Mass. Dean Girls, Winchester HS. 3 

Trimsie, Maxine G_ Rossville, Kans. Tchr-Couns, Silver 
Lake HS. 3 

Tucker, Dorotrny M Kellogg Voorhis Campus, Pomona, 
Calif. Asst Prof Psych, California State Polytech Coll. 4 

Lestx H Bradley Univ, Peoria, Ill. Dean Stus. 


Turner, AnNA 1599 E 29th St, Brooklyn 29, N.Y. 
Couns, Tchr, Sheepshead Bay HS. 3A,5 

Vinca M 2815 Ferry St, Eugene, Ore. Girls 
Couns, Cal Young Jr HS. 3 

Tyson, Dan C Doane Coll, Crete, Nebr. Dir Admis. 1 


U 


Urret, Raraet G_ College Station, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico. 1 


Vatie, RayMonp 261 Pleasant St, South Weymouth 
90, Mass. Stu. 

FRANCIS shirley Rd, North Collins, N.Y. Stu. 
6A 

Van Atta, Ratpn E 429 S Central Ave, Columbus 23, 
Ohio. Stu. 3 

Van Cieave, James P 5784 Southward, Waterford, Mich. 
Couns, Pontiac Bd Educ. 

Van Every, Wrm11m J 514 W 122d St, New York 27, 
N.Y. Stu. 3 

Van Hyninc, Penny F 1331 SE 14th St, Pompano Beach, 
Fla. Guid Dir, Pompano Beach Jr HS. 3A,4,5 

VANDERBILT, Isapex M 2228 Beach Blvd, S, Gulfport 7, 
Fla. Guid Couns & Dean Girls, Disston Jr HS. 3 

VANDERPOL, JEANETTE A 615 Linden, Alva, Okla. Asst 
Prof Psych, N.W. State Coll. 1 

Vaucun, Napoteon N 254 Itahan St, Philadelphia 39, 
Pa. Foreman—Psychol, Jewish Empl & Voc Serv, Work 
Adjustment Cen. 3,6A 

Vesr, Tempre T 321 Ingram St, NW, Washington 11, 
D.C. DAP 

Vines, Mancarnet G 2078 Cherry St, Hueytown, Ala. 
Dir Guid, Bessemer City Schs. 3,5 

Vocian, Katuermne J 71 Trafton Rd, Springfield 8, Mass. 
3,5A 

VotxMaN, Dornotruy H 405 Aigburth Rd, Towson 4, Md. 
Elem Sch Couns. DAP 
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Wactawsx1, Cecr.y Q 108B Maple Rd, State College, 
Pa. Stu, Pennsylvania State Univ. 3,6A 

Wanker, Cart 10105 Mesa Arriba, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Guid Consult, Albuquerque Pub Schs. 3A,5 

Wa Parnick, Jk 418 E Seventh St, Wilmington, Del. 


3 

Wa xen, Satty 33 E Grand St, Mt Vernon, N.Y. DAP 

Watt, Panmur A_ 1529] Spartan Village, East Lansing, 
Mich. Stu. 3,6A 

Wattace, ANN M_ 128 Ft Washington, New York 32, 
N.Y. Guid Couns, Jr HS. 3 

Water, RurH W 318 N Augusta St, Staunton, Va. 
Guid Coord & Tchr, Booker T. Washington HS. 5 

Wattey, Oscar N, Jn 2301 Hardy St, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Stu. 1S 

Wausu, Mayor Jonn M Hancock Field, Syracuse 
Air Defense Sector, Syracuse 25, N.Y. Deputy Dir, AF 
Chaplain Trng, USAF. 1 

Wa ter, Paut 102 Oakhurst Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 
Asst Prof, Guid Couns & Educ Psych, Univ Virginia. 
2,3 

WatTHAtt, Davm M 1216 A Ave East, Albia, Iowa. 
Guid Dir, Albea Commun HS. 

Watnz, Grapys M 130 S 13th, East, Salt Lake City 2, 
Utah. 1S 

Warsurton, AMBER A 3816 Pine Hill Rd, McLean, Va. 
Exec Secy, Alliance for Guid of Rural Youth. 3 

Warp, Byron J Dunlap, Iowa. Stu, Univ Nebraska. DAP 

Warp, Kart Box 14, Haines, Alaska. Prin, Haines HS. 


3 

Wanner, Donotny M Dept Pub Instr, Educ Bldg, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Guid Spec, Pa Dept Pub Instr. 2 

Wastvesxi, Epwarp J 1525 Liberty St, Easton, Pa. 3 

Waters, E Wortuincton Maryland State Coll, Princess 
Anne, Md. Dir Guid & Prof Educ. 1 

Waterstrapt, Rosert M 2500 Broadway Ave, Hatboro, 
Pa. 3,6A 

Watkins, Joun L 2503 Madison Ave, 10, Baltimore 17, 
Md. DAP 

Watson, Jean 512 Ninth Ave, SW, Puyallup, Wash. 
Couns, Puyallup Jr HS. 5 

WawnzyniAk, Stantey Rockport 18840, Roseville, 
Mich. Head Couns & Guid, South Lake Schs. DAP 

Waymon, Carrot W 4221 Wyalusing Ave, Philadelphia 
4, Pa. Tchr, Philadelphia Bd Educ. 3 

Wess, Ruta C_ 1005 S Lincoln Ave, Urbana, Ill. Stu, 
Univ Illinois. 6A 

Wem, Heren C 142 Oak St, Woodmere, N.Y. Asst Dir 
Placemt, Barnard Coll. DAP 

Werstrravus, A Avsert 1630 N Edgemont St, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Stu. 

Wess, Louise 516 E 84th St, New York 28, N.Y. Stu. 3 

We tts, Cant S_ Box 225, Linden, Tex. DAP 

Werner, Roy R_ 2370 Patterson Dr, No 1, Eugene, Ore. 
Stu. 6A 

Westpnat, Arto C 102 First St, La Porte, Ind. Couns- 
Tchr, La Porte HS. 

Wuee er, Inma D 529 E Allens Lane, Philadelphia 19, 
Pa. Guid Tchr & Couns, Wm Tennant HS. 3,5 

Wueerer, Vincrm1a J 71 Orange St, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Couns, Brooklyn Coll. 1 

Wuirrte, CHantes E 8 Perry St, New York 14, N.Y. 
Instr, Brooklyn Coll. 1 

Warre, Cuantes E Casper Coll, Casper, Wyo. Asst Dir 
Adult Educ. 3 

Warre, Errasetn Box 8334, Univ Park Sta, Denver 10, 
Colo. Stu. DAP 

Warre, Exma N 406 S Ravinia Dr, Dallas 11, Tex. DAP 

Warre, Ernyte D 1721 Harold Ave, Houston 6, Tex. 
Couns. 3A 

Wurre, Lewis A_ 187 Main St, Worcester, N.Y. Guid 
Dir, Bd Educ Servs. 5 

Warre, Wesster W, Jn Easthampton Schs, Easthampton, 
Mass. 3,5 

Wuitrmc, C Roserr_ Territorial Coll, Agana, Guam. 
Coord, Stu Pers Servs, Territorial Coll Guam. DAP 

Warttey, Stertivc Auburn Univ, Auburn, Ala. Stu. 3 

Warmer, Davm K_ 114D Vietory Village, Henderson, 
Nev. Stu Couns, Henderson Jr HS. 3,5 
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Wurrney, H R_ 59 Lexington Ave, Bloomfield, N.J. Pers 
Consult, Koran-Whitney Assn. 

Wicuetns, Jean D_ Box 445, Bemus Point, N.Y. Guid 
Couns & Tstng Coord, Bemus Point Cen Sch. DAP 

Wiexarp, Grant V 2274 Birch St, Denver 7, Colo. 
Member Couns & Guid Trng Inst, Univ Nebraska. 

Wiisur, 1605 Grove, Eugene, Ore. Couns, 
Colin Kelly Jr HS. DAP 

Wu_sur, Joun R_ Box 541, Stony Brook, N.Y. 3 

Wiper, H_ 1407 Lake Ave, Wilmeite, Ill. Fresh- 
man Couns, Glenbrook HS. DAP 

Witpman, Lynn W 372 S Buckhout St, Irvington, N.Y. 
Asst Dean, Horace Greeley HS. DAP 

Witxms, THomas A Glenn Dale Hosp, Glenn Dale, Md. 
Chief, Voc Rehab Couns. 3A,6P 

Besse L PO Box 2176, Prairie View, Tex. 
Asst Couns, Prairie View Agricultural Coll. 3A 

Frep A PO Box 1031, Waxahachie, Tex. 
Head, Christian Ministry Dept, So Bible Inst. DAP 

Ornvitte 821 18th Ave, S, Moorhead, 
Minn. Stu. 3 

Wutson, Eprrn F 807 Brady Ave, Apt 2, Steubenville, 
Ohio. HS Couns, Steubenville Bd Educ. 3A,5 

Witson, Frepa Hendrix Coll, Conway, Ark. Dean 
Women. 1 

Wiurson, Georce J 125 Dilston Lane, Mobile, Ala. Tchr 
& Guid Couns, Mobile Co Sch Bd. 3 

Wirson, Merritt W 5328 Morris St, Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. Guid Couns, Sch Dist of Philadelphia. 5 

Wustacu, Ipan M 2127 Northeastern Ave, Los Angeles 
32, Calif. Consult, Div Resch & Guid, Los Angeles Co 
Schs. 5 

Wixnc, Wmt1umM L Eastern New Mexico Univ, Box 178, 
Portales, N.Mex. Stu. DAP 

Wirman, Rutn A_ Box 60, Goodville, Pa. Couns, 
Garden Spot Sr HS. 5 

Woe.ttnor, Lawrence R Apt D2, Vet City, Emporia, 
Kans. Stu. DAP 

Wo trson, Roserr G 532 W Palm Lane, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
3,6P 

Woops, Marityn 5928 Devon Pl, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
Clin Psychol, Gloucester Co Guid Cen. 3A 

Wricntr, Marcaret S_ 809 Bellaire, Greensboro, N.C. 
Couns-Tchr, J. C. Price Jr HS. 3,5A 

Wricnat, H, Jn 602 Starbuck St, Whittier, Calif. 
DAP 

Wu, Mrs Tze Wo 11 Chungsan So Rd, Taipei, China. 
Spec, Guid & Couns Comm, Ministry Educ. 4 
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Yanc, Pao Curren 18 1 La 16 Wenchow, Taipei, China. 
Prof, Taiwan Normal Univ. DAP 

Yasaitis, Virncrsra D100 Baldwin Rd, Rt 1, Clarkston, 
Mich. Asst Prin & Couns, Lake Orion Commun Schs. 3 

Yer, BenyamMin H_ 1807 Bloomingdale, Baltimore 16, Md. 
Stu MSU. 3,5A 

You, Rosert C_ Box 13, Perkinsville, Vt. Guid Dir, 
Woodstock Union HS. 3A 

Yorx, Acxtriy K PO Box 313, Silversdale, Wash. Asst 
Prin, Cen Kitsap Jr HS. 5 

Yorx, Mary E Main St, Wilton, Maine. Guid Couns, 
Jay HS. DAP 

Younc, Aaron E 405 E Union St, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Guid Couns, Jr & Sr HS. 5 

Younc, Epwarp H_ Lock Haven State Coll, Lock Haven, 
Pa. Men’s Dorm Supv. 4 

Younc, Jon L 1310 West View Ave, East Lansing, Mich. 
Guid Dir, Ea HS. DAP 

Yust, Raymonpv L_ Rainbow Village, Columbia, Mo. Stu 
& Guid Couns, Univ Missouri. 


ZaLeznix, 151 Follen Rd, Lexington 73, 
Mass. Stu. 1S 

ZerrLer, Gwen Univ Iowa, 2129 Burge, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Stu. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Notional Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidonce Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


President: Daniet D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

President-Elect: Epwarp C. Rozssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Past-President: Ducap S. Arsucxxs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

peer C. Haroiv McCutty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Treasurer-Elect: Froro C. Cummins, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: Axtaur A. Hircucocx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Axtuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


tage A's Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 

PA 

Witiiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wituss E. — I Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NA 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

AsranaM Jacons, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Liorp H. Lorquist, Associate Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Gzorce W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Prers, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, A 

C. Wixrizip Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, Easr 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don D. Twirorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C., President, NAGSCT 

Hexen Woop, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 25, D.C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseli 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Pro, Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuarrman or Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Procram Coorprnator (ProocramM 
MAN): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Ethics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Guidance Advancement : C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 
International Relations: Borow, Professor of Psycho- 
logical Studies, General College, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 

my - George W. Murphy, 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Mary! 

Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of ucation, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 

Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, tment of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 
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APGA Convention—March 27-30, 1961—Denver, Colorado 
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